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he pleased, than a hundred hares or 
rabbits free to feed wherever and on 
whatever they pleased? Anyone 
can realise the force of this obser- 
vation by reflecting—or, if he be 
so disposed, by experimenting—on 
what would be the difference in the 
cost of keeping half-a-dozen rabbits 
at free quarters in his garden, and 
the cost of keeping the same animals 
in a hutch, fed with such portion of 
the garden stuff as the gardener 
selected for them. Yet, obvious as 
all this is, we find people gravely 
asserting, and apparently expecting 
others to believe, that the repeal 
of the laws for the protection of 
these animals in their wild state 
will diminish the quantity pro- 
duced to supply the demand of 
the meat market. A reference to 
the result of the different modes of 
culture at present in use in Scot- 
land and Belgium is decisive upon 
this point. The Chamber of Agri- 
culture in Edinburgh estimate that 
720,000 rabbits are annually pro- 
duced and brought to market inthat 
country. They further estimate that 
these rabbits are produced at the 
cost of what would raise a fifth of 
that number of sheep. Now, Lord 
Malmesbury himself, in a letter to 
the Times of December 10, informs 
us, on the authority of Mr. Brooks, 
the great salesman of Leadenhall 
Market, that 1,500 cases of rabbits 
of 100 each arrive weekly from 
Ostend alone. This makes 7,800,000 
every year, more than tenfold the 
supply of Scotland, though Belgium 
is not half the size of the former. 
Unquestionably the number of 
Ostend rabbits imported into Lon- 
don is enormous, and increases 
every year. The working-classes 
are the chief consumers of them, 
because they are cheaper than the 
wild rabbits. We may remark that 
the wild rabbits seldom weigh more 
than two pounds apiece, while the 
Ostend rabbits are fattened up to 
four and even as high as to eight 
pounds apiece. Supposing, there- 
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fore, that hares and rabbits in their 
wild state were to be extirpated 
altogether, through the repeal of the 
Game Laws, whichis a most unlikely 
supposition, there is no reason why, 
the production of these animals here 
should be diminished, no reason why 
on the contrary, it should not be 
greatly increased. It probably would 
increase, unless other countries 
from particular circumstances were 
able to supply us with them at a 
cheaper rate than we could do at 
home. Other game preservers be- 
sides Lord Malmesbury seem to be 
greatly exercised in spirit as to 
what will become of the working 
man if he is robbed of his rabbit 
by an iniquitous abolition of the 
Game Laws. Mr. Baily, the poul- 
terer, who in 1845 supplied Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley with a great deal 
of information, thinks ‘that. in a 
great many instances it would de- 
prive the working man of his Sun- 
day dinner. He looks to the rabbit 
for his Sunday dinner.’ Sir J. 
Elphinstone went so far as to assure 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons that he considered the rabbit 
to be the poor man’s best friend. 
The working man has good reason, 
we think, to exclaim, ‘ save me from 
my friends,’ whether by friends we 
understand the rabbit or Sir J. El- 
phinstone himself. Upon this point 
the opinion of practical farmers ac- 
quainted with the damage actually 
caused by wild animals is of in- 
finitely greater value than the 
vague conjectures of sportsmen. 
Mr. W. Smith, the tenant farmer 
referred to above, who is also 
President of the Scottish Chamber 
of Agriculture, being asked this 
question, ‘Do you yourself, person- 
ally, as an experienced agriculturist, 
believe that if hares and rabbits were 
abolished, the immediate effect 
would be a decrease in the price of 
beef and mutton ?’ replied, ‘I have 
not much doubt that if you took the 
whole broad question, and stopped 


‘the encroachment on our sheep- 
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walks,-and the. destruction of .our 
turnip crops by hares and rabbits, 
we should certainly have a very 
appreciable addition to our food 
supply.” ‘What would be the 
amount ?.’—‘I could not estimate 
that; but we know that there is an 
immense falling off in the amount 
of stock in Scotland, which has 
been occasioned by the encroach- 
ment upon the sheep walks by deer 
forests ; but I cannot give evidence 
with regard to that, because I have 
no personal experience; but we know 
quite well that there are very nearly 
3,000,000 fewer sheep than there 
were in the country some short 
time back.’! Similar to this is the 
evidence of Mr. Shepherd, a very 
shrewd tenant farmer from East 
Lothian, ‘whose teeth’ for half a 
eentury past ‘ had been set on edge’ 
against the Game Laws.? ‘ What 
strikes me at the very first, is their 
anomalous character in this way, 
that they go to establish two rights 
to the same ground; first, the right 
of the tenant to grow crops for sale, 
and the other, the reserved right of 
the landlord, which is always so 
reserved, to grow game to destroy 
those crops, that game being for 
sale also generally now.’ ‘And those 
two rights are looked upon now in 
a commercial light, are they not ?’— 
* I look upon the attempt to establish 
two rights of that kind as not at all 
an enlightened commercial view, at 
any rate. And afterwards, in 
answer to the question whether he 
would like to see gameexterminated, 
he replies, ‘I merely think this, 
that all wild animals are a loss to 
the nation. I think that every 
animal in a wild state is a loss to 
the country, and causes more 
damage than its value a great deal.’ 
* You consider that the food they eat 
and destroy would be much better 
consumed by tame animals, such as 


sheep, and possibly better for the 
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country ?’—‘ Youmay, if you choose, 
keep hares and rabbits confined as 
you keep other creatures. Just 
now, supposing we were to allow 
sheep, or oxen, or horses to roam 
over the whole of one’s farm, where 
would the crops be ? You can keepa 
great many sheep, oxen, and horses 
if you bring their food to them where 
they ought to be, and confine them ; 
and I hold that the same thing 
applies to a certain degree with 
hares and rabbits. They might be 
fed to advantage very possibly by 
being confined, and the food brought 
to them as to any other animal that 
you feed.’ And in a subsequent 
part of his examination, he says, ‘I 
think that a hare and a rabbit in a 
wild state is a loss, and I think that 
the way to preserve them to ad- 
vantage is to confine them and feed 
them, and I hope the time may 
come when it may be a great trade 
yet. I am supposing that they 
were entirely away from cultivated 
grounds, and that you took and 
confined them like other feeding 
animals, which I think quite possible. 
This may become a great trade in the 
future, feeding the hares and rabbits 
artificially, instead of allowing them 
to roam at will as they do just now. 
I think it quite possible that there 
may be great feeding places for 
hares and rabbits.’ 

What may be the amount of the 
annual damage done by game, if we 
take the entire extent of England, 
it is almost impossible to calculate 
even approximately. On certain 
farms itis enormous. The fullest 
and best information we have on 
this point is to be found in the evi- 
dence given before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, which 
was obtained on the motion of Mr. 
Bright in 1845, and whichis gene- 
rally called Mr. Bright’s Committee. 
It went very fully into the quéstion 
of the injury done to the crops of 
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the farmer; as it was more viewed 
then than it is at present as a 
farmers’ question, Farmers from 
all parts of England were examined 
respecting the losses they had sus- 
tained from game. Our space will 
not permit us to make more than a 
very few brief extracts from these 
statements. Mr. W, Bates, a Bed- 
fordshire farmer, stated that he had 
received an award for 118/. for 
damage done to thirty acres of 
wheat; Mr. S. Locke, a Norfolk 
farmer, alleged that in one year the 
injury on forty-six acres of wheat 
and barley amounted to 164/.; Mr. 
W. Morris, of Lincolnshire, affirmed 
that in the same year his loss upon 
a field of twenty-three acres of 
wheat was estimated by a competent 
and respectable valuer to amount at 
least to 150l,; Mr. Sturgeon, an 
Essex farmer, estimated his loss on 
thirty acres of wheat in a year 
before the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
when wheat was very dear, at 26ol. ; 
Mr. E. Holding, a Wiltshire farmer, 
had forty-five acres of wheat dam- 
aged to the extent of 1721. His 
average yearly loss on his grain was 
115l., without taking into account 
the injury done to his turnips and 
green crops. His local taxation was 
6ol. or 7o0l., about one half the 
yearly loss he sustained from game. 
In each of these cases the loss sus- 
tained was about 4. per acre. Mr. 
Garden, a farmer, deputed by the 
Wenlock Farmers’ Club in Shrop- 
shire, proved thatthe loss on his own 
farm, as valued, amounted to 240. 
on thirty-four acres—6l. per acre. 
Mr. Shettler, a Wiltshire farmer, 
spoke to even heavier loss than this 
from the ravages of game. His 
loss on nine acres was 102/., more 
than 111, per acre; while seventeen 
acres of swedes were injured to the 
extent of 21. per acre, This is only 
a small sample of the evidence 
given by farmers from all parts of 
the country. Their testimony was 
confirmed by that of landlords who 
had obtained the highest reputation 
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as improvers of agriculture, some 
of whom had been themselves pre- 
servers of game, such as Lord 
Hatherton and Mr. Pusey, but had 
given it up when they perceived 
that it was absolutely incompatible 
with high farming,—that is, with 
obtaining from the soil all it can be 
made to yield under good manage- 
ment. Mr. Bright himself thus 
sums up the evidence given before 
the Committee:—‘It is now dis- 
covered, and the fact is placed 
beyond dispute, that wherever game 
is preserved with any degree of 
strictness it is a grievous burden to 
the farmer, and entails upon him a 
greater loss than the whole of the 
direct local and general taxes of the 
land in his occupation ; all of these 
together do not in the aggregate, 
on a farm on a highly preserved 
estate, reach a sum equal to the loss 
which is annually sustained by the 
ravages of game.’ If this be a fair 
estimate of the damage done by 
game, on the supposition that the 
whole country should be strictly 
preserved, the loss in England alone 
would amount to many millions 
every year. 

Last year again a Committee of 
the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to make further investiga- 
tions into this apparently intermin- 
able subject. The evidence pro- 
duced wasvery similar in its general 
tendency to that presented before 
the Committee of 1845, but came 
for the most part from the north of 
the Tweed. Before referring to 
that part of the case, we shall just 
notice the testimony of two farmers 
from Yorkshire and Norfolk. Mr. 
Lett, who was deputed by the 
North Riding Chamber of Agricul- 
ture, stated that in that county 
land was sometimes so stocked with 
game that the tenant could not give 
above 11. an acre for it, while, if 
there were no game upon it, it 
would be worth 30s. an acre. He 
considered that a reduction of hares 
and rabbits kept upon arable ground 
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would improve farming and thereby 
greatly increase the production of 
food, ‘ because,’ said he, ‘ the ground 
game destroy immense quantities of 
it.’ ‘I think when ground game is 
over preserved the value of them 
when full-grown would not be more 
than 10 per cent. of the cost of 
production ;’4 and he based his cal- 
culation upon cases in which he had 
been called in to estimate as a 
valuer the damage done by hares 
and rabbits. Mr. Mann, of Church 
Farm, at Shropham, in Norfolk, 
proved that afield of sixty-four acres 
of wheat belonging to him sustained 
damage from game to the amount 
at least of 150l. in one year. A 
neighbouring farmer sustained an 
equal loss upon twenty-four acres; 
this was ascertained by the valuation 
of a land valuer, and was proved by 
affidavits in Chancery. Mr. Mann 
declared he knew cases where the 
land was not let for half its agricul- 
tural value on account of the game 
upon it. Hence, since land is rated 
in proportion to its rental, these 
estates do not pay above half the 
amount of rates they ought to pay; 
and an additional and unfair bur- 
then is thrown upon the rest of the 
union. Mr. Mann mentioned that 
the Assessment Committee in one 
union, to which he referred, in- 
tended to try the question whether 
they might not assess the land at 
what would be its real agricultural 
value, supposing one half of its 
produce was not destroyed by wild 
animals designedly increased by 
means of the artificial protection 
afforded to them. This alteration 
would relieve the other ratepayers 
from the burthen unjustly imposed 
upon them ; it would not redress the 
wrong done to the population of 
this country, miserably under fed as 
many of them are, by withholding 
from their use so large a portion of 
the bounties of Providence. 

But it is from Scotland that the 
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loudest complaints and the most 
vehement denunciations of the Game 
Laws are now heard. In that coun- 
try the practice of letting land on 
leases of at least nineteen years has 
long prevailed, and is the chief 
cause of its admirable farming. A 
long lease gives to the tenant some- 
thing of the security which is felt 
by the man who is the owner of 
the land he cultivates; and who 
thereby enjoys a position of all 
others the most favourable to 
industry and enterprise. Under 
the security, slight as it may seem, 
of these leases, the Scotch farmers 
have brought immense tracts of 
moorland and of bog into cultiva- 
tion; and have increased in an 
almost equal degree the productive 
power of the remainder. This has 
been effected by an exercise of skill 
and an outlay of capital that cannot 
be paralleled in any other country. 
These tenants have at their own 
expense laid down miles of tile 
drains under their fields, to carry 
off the excessive moisture incident 


to the climate ; their yearly expen- 
diture in artificial manure is often 
as large as the rent of the land. 
Cultivation on a scale like this is 
incompatible with the existence of 
any number of animals in a wild 


state. High farming and high pre- 
servation cannot go together. A 
man may take a farm and content 
himself with the natural yield of 
the land, loss from game being 
allowed for, when he lays out little 
or no capital of his own in angment- 
ing its productiveness; but no one 
in his senses would employ his skill 
and capital in agricultural improve- 
ments, with an unknown quantity 
of hares and rabbits for partners 
in the increased produce his exer- 
tions might extract from the soil. 
Up to comparatively recent times 
there was not much game preserv- 
ing in Scotland. The farmers were 
generally allowed to shoot, and 
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kept game enough to satisfy the 
proprietors of those days, without 
seriously injuring their farming 
operations. But the modern no- 
tions of sport have changed all 
that. Noblemen and gentlemen 
in Scotland, as well as in Eng- 
land, if they desire to be held in 
any estimation, must offer to the 
visitors at their country seats the 
pleasures of the battue, in which 
thousands of terrified creatures are 
driven together,and ignobly butcher- 
ed, to make a royal holiday. The 
vast increase in the preservation of 
game which this system has occa- 
sioned, has aroused the indignation 
of the tenant farmers of Scotland, 
and has united them as one man to 
demand the repeal of those laws 
which alone render it possible. This 
movement made itself felt at the 
last general election, and has dis- 
played itself most decisively in 
recent elections. Chambers of 
Agriculture, which are, in fact, 
anti-game law committees, have 
been formed in most, if not all, the 
counties of Scotland ; and the Scot- 
tish Chamber of Agriculture, meet- 
ing in Edinburgh, was instituted 
in 1864 to serve as a bond of union, 
and to impart to the variousbranches 
the strength of combined action. 
The most material witnesses ex- 
amined before the House of Com- 
mons Committee last year were 
members of these bodies, and spoke 
in their name. 

Some idea of the destruction 
done by game may be gathered 
from the petitions presented to their 
landlord by the tenantry on two 
estates, one in Aberdeenshire, and 
the other in Banffshire The first, 
which was signed by nearly forty 
tenants, contains this statement : 
‘The loss by the destruction of 
these animals to our crops has 
for the last four years been gradu- 
ally increasing, and this year it has 
reached such a climax that we can 
no longer endure to have these 
crops, that are raised at a great 
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annual outlay, and on which we 
mainly depend for meeting our nu- 
merous liabilities, destroyed. Were 
such a state of things allowed 
to exist, it would be utterly im- 
possible for us to continue farm- 
ing under such disadvantageous 
circumstances.’ The petition from 
Banffshire, signed by thirty-two 
tenants, is still more emphatic. 
They state that they bring the 
matter before the proprietor ‘ be- 
cause the damage done to our crops 
has, to a number of us who are 
most exposed, increased to such an 
extent as to render the profitable 
occupation of our farms impossible ; 
and such that if means be not taken 
to very considerably lessen their 
numbers, must eventually reduce 
the whole of us to the same con- 
dition. You are aware that from 
the ravages of game a number 
of farms have already ceased to be 
occupied, and that those adjoining 
them are thus doubly exposed ; and 
also that during frost and snow the 
whole district suffers to such an 
extent that the turnips exposed 
during winter are on some farms 
entirely destroyed, and on all 
greatly damaged. The present 
condition of matters has all but put 
a stop to any permanent improve- 
ments we were effecting, and is op- 
posed to any liberal treatment of 
the land, because the more we grow, 
the more we suffer; we believe, 
therefore, that what is so detri- 
mental to our interests must ulti- 
mately be injurious to yours.’ 
To the first memorial the proprietor 
replied that ifthe tenants were dis- 
satisfied he could find others; to 
the second no answer was sent. 
Mr. Barclay, who has since been 
elected member for Forfarshire, gave 
some particulars respecting a farm 
upon the first of these estates suf- 
ficient to convince us that the ten- 
ants had not overstated their case, 
The farm was a moderate sized one 
of 150 acres of arable and 350 acres 
of pasture land, at a rent of 2141. 
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The tenant’s crop of twenty acres 
of turnips was entirely consumed. 
This was replaced at the cost of 
rol, per acre, the loss to the tenant 
being 200/.; the loss on his oats 
amounted to 1001, Thearable and 
hill pastures were so much eaten 
that the tenant was able to keep 
that year only one-fourth of the 
usual number of sheep ; and on the 
arable land only two-thirds of the 
usual stock of cattle. When we 
read accounts of destruction such 
as this, and hear such a story as 
that tola by Mr. W. Walker, of 
Bithnie, in Aberdeenshire, of a 
neighbour, we can hardly bring 
ourselves to believe that such 
things can be in this country, and 
in the days of Queen Victoria. 
‘James Cameron, a poor man with 
one cow, had his turnips all but 
entirely eaten up; he rose one 
winter’s morning to frighten the 
rabbits away from the remainder 
that was left. In an evil hour he 
was tempted to shoot one. Two 
keepers were on the watch beside, 
and he was caught in the very act 
and incarcerated in the Aberdeen 
prison; he was taken and impri- 
soned for obeying what I consider 
to be the scriptural injunction of 
providing for his own household by 
trying to save the remainder of his 
own crop for the benefit of his young 
family. I shall never forget the 
piteous tones of that man, whom I 
met one stormy night in charge of 
the police, when he was being taken 
away to prison. The next day, out 
of sympathy, I went and called on 
his poor wife; she was crying like 
a child, and she would not be com- 
forted. I said to her, *‘ Never mind, 
you will be none the less respected 
for it.’ “‘ Oh,”’ said she, “ he will be 
put into gaol, and nobody will ever 
respect us again.” I cannot tell 
you the scene; in fact, it brought 
tears to my eyes to see how all this 
happened on account of that one 
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rabbit.’> Mr. Walker could speak 


from bitter personal experience as 
to the annoyance and indignation 
a farmer must feel when he sees 
his crops being destroyed before 
his eyes, and reflects that he is 
liable to be sent to prison if he kills 
one of the destroyers. Speaking of 
his own farm, he said: ‘I have 
seen as many as thirty hares in half 
an acre. Ihave seen seven or eight 
roe deer among the turnips at one 
time. Ifyou look out on a moon- 
light night you will see numbers of 
rabbits. I have seen them when I 
could not number them, they were 
so many!’ On his own farm he had 
five or six acres of turnips, which 
he valued at from 7/. to 8/. per acre, 
completely destroyed. 

It is possible there may be some 
explanation that would remove the 
impression of injustice that, accor- 
ding to this story, seems to have 
been done to James Cameron; but 
that would not in the slightest de- 
gree affect our purpose in citing it. 
Our object is to prove that immense 
destruction is caused to the growing 
crops of the country by wild ani- 
mals, which the farmers who raise 
the crops are not permitted to in- 
terfere with ; and that the immu- 
nity these creatures enjoy, acts as a 
most serious discouragement to the 
investment of capital and labour in 
the soil. It is inconceivable that 
men possessed of the intelligence, 
energy, and means, which have 
enabled the tenant farmers in Scot- 
land to do such great things in the 
past, should be found willing to 
employ their skill and money in 
scientific agriculture, if, in addition 
to the natural obstacles with which 
they have to contend, they must 
submit to the unlimited depreda- 
tions of wild animals, and be com- 
pelled to look upon the destruction 
of the seed they have sown, without 
daring to lift a hand for its protec- 
tion. Should-the landlords of Scot- 
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land persevere in extending game 
preservation as. they have done of 
late -years, the. farming of. that 
country will fall into the hands of 
a class of tenants very inferior to 
the men who have brought its agri- 
culture up to its present high con- 
dition ; and who will be neither able 
nor disposed to proceed in that 
course of improvement upon which 
their predecessors have so far ad- 
vanced, And not only does excess 
of game tend to drive away good 
farmers from the occupation of 
agriculture, it drives away good 
labourers also—to say nothing of 
its demoralising influence on those 
who remain. In, Forfarshire, we 
are told, the men are constantly 
making remonstrances about the 
injury done by game to their gar- 
dens. ‘They tell us,’ says Mr. 
W. Smith, ‘that their gardens are 
no longer of any use to them in 
the winter season. Our cottagers 
used to be remarkably provident 
and excellent managers of their 
little gardens, and they kept them 
full of green vegetables the 
whole winter through, but now you 
may pass over the county and not 
see a green blade in one of them 
in winter.’ What an inducement 
this must be to a new tenant de- 
sirous of introducing garden-like 
cultivation into his farm! The 
same witness asserts that in his 
neighbourhood the rabbits have 
quadrupled within the last few 
years. ‘There is not,’ said he, ‘an 
old dyke that they have not got 
into, or an old ditch, or an old 
granary, or anything of the kind, 
they are so prolific.” As instances 
of their powers of destruction, he 
mentions that one forester told 
him he had been putting in regu- 
larly, year after year, between 
50;000 and 60,000 firs, and that by 
the: spring not 2,000 remained ; 
another informed him that he had 
put in 300,000 - firs, and that 
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by the time he had finished the 
work, he was about ready to begin 
to replant : they were so destroyed. 
And let no one imagine that these 
are isolated or exceptional cases ; 
they come from every part of the 
country. It would indeed be easy to 
bring witnesses from every county 
both of England and Scotland to 
tell the same lamentable tale of the 
destruction done yearly to our crops; 
destruction that might be prevented, 
but which our laws, far from en- 
deavouring to prevent, actually en- 
courage. Hereis the exact counter- 
part of what befell James Cameron 
on the banks of the Dee occurring 
to a farmer on the banks of the. Exe, 
in the month of April in this present 
year of grace 1873, when the price 
of meat has risen so high as to have 
become a most serious matter not 
only to the very poor, but even to 
families of moderate means. ‘At 
the Woodbury petty. sessions this 
week two respectable farmers were 
charged with going in pursuit of a 
rabbit on the property of a neigh- 
bour. One of the accused said, 
within the last fortnight the rabbits 
had eaten and destroyed 2,000 of 
his cabbage plants, and going into a 
field and seeing a rabbit eating his 
cabbages, he, with the other defend- 
ant, chased it toa hole in the hedge 
of a neighbouring farm, and were 
endeavouring to get the animal out 
of the hole when the prosecutor came 
up. The magistrates said the de- 
fendants’ conduct was_ perfectly 
justifiable under the circumstances, 
but they were bound to go by the 
Act of Parliament, and inflicted a 
fine of 10s. and costs.”® 
Inconsidering this subject it must 
always be borne in mind that the 
Game Laws are responsible not only 
for the loss directly caused by game, 
but for that arising from other wild 
animals, which are unduly augment- 
ed through the operation of these 
laws, such as rooks, pigeons, rats, 
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mice, and other vermin. The farmer 
is seldom permitted to make free 
use of the gun and the trap to rid 
himself of these pests of the farm, 
lest by any chance he should capture 
or alarm an animal sacred to the god 
of sport. Sometimes he is not al- 
lowed to keep dogs; if he is, his dogs, 
and his cats also, are trapped, and 
poisoned,—in fact, cats can scarcely 
be kept on estates that are strictly 
preserved. The farmer suffers still 
more from the destruction of those 
wild animals that nature provides 
to prevent the excessive and there- 
fore injurious increase of other 
species ; for game preservers, while 
they strive to augment the number 
of those animals that consume the 
crops of the farmer, are relentless 
in extirpating those that do him 
service. ‘The weasel,’ says Bewick 
in his History of Quadrupeds, ‘is 
very useful to the farmer, and is 
much encouraged by him. During 


winter it frequents his barns, out- 
houses, and granaries; which it 


effectually clears of rats and mice. 
It is, indeed, a more deadly enemy 
to them than even the cat itself ; 
for being more active and slender, it 
pursues them into their holes, and 
kills them after a short resistance. 

In summer, it ventures to 
a distance from its usual haunts ; 
is frequently found by the side of 
waters, near corn-mills; and is 
almost sure to follow wherever a 
swarm of rats has taken possession 
of any place.’ But as the weasel is 
also a foe to game, the gamekeepers 
wage incessant war upon him, with 
such consequences to the farmer as 
Mr. Mann experienced on his farm in 
Norfolk. The keepers having killed 
all the weasels upon it, the rats 
so increased that they must almost 
have equalled the numbers of that 
army which was sent to do judg- 
ment upon Bishop Hatto, who in 
the recklessness of power had de- 
stroyed the corn that might have 
fed a famishing people. ‘I should 
think,’ said Mr. Mann, speaking 
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of a particular wood, ‘there are 
thousands of rats bred in that grove 
yearly, and in the plantations also.’ 
A farmers’ committee in Selkirkshire 
express their opinion that ‘the 
preservation of ground game leads 
to poaching, and poaching to de- 
struction of fences and injury to 
all crops. Preservation leads to de- 
struction of grain in stackyards ; 
cats and dogs being trapped, rats 
and mice abound. Crows being 
killed, wire-worms are abundant.’ 
‘Wood pigeons,’ says a Forfarshire 
farmer, ‘have increased enormously 
of late years, and they as well as 
rooks do much damage ;’ and in 
Aberdeenshire, we are told, the 
farmers complain bitterly that they 
find their dogs and cats poisoned 
and trapped, and that in consequence 
their farmyards and stackyards are 
overrun with rats and other vermin. 

In reading accounts such as these 
of the damage sustained by the 
agriculturist from the depreda- 
tions of wild animals, we are re- 
minded of the language of the 
prophet, ‘That which the palmer- 
worm hath left, hath the locust 
eaten ; and that which the locust 
hath left, hath the canker-worm 
eaten; and that which the canker- 
worm hath left, hath the cater- 
pillar eaten.’ Wire-worms assail 
the seed in the earth, ground game 
commence their ravages when it be- 
gins to sprout, birds devour it as 
it approaches maturity, and vermin 
again attack it when it is stowed in 
the stackyard and the barn. Much 
of this isinevitable. We know, as 
Virgil says, 

Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit. 


but that additional difficulties 
should be created, and fresh 
obstacles placed in the way of the 
national food producer, for the mere 
purpose of affording sport to a com- 
paratively small number of the com- 
munity, would have been unjustifi- 
able in any age or -country, and is 
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altogether intolerable in a country 
like our own, with a population be- 
coming every year more and more 
dependent upon foreign regions for 
its daily bread. 

Those who defend the present 
Game Laws, as we have already ob- 
served, do not dare at the present 
day to base their defence of them on 
the supposed right of the proprietor 
of the soil to do what he pleases 
with his own. They shrink from 
asserting that a man is justified in 
turning corn land and meadow land 
into rabbit warrens and pheasant 
preserves, unless they can at the 
same time show that no loss of food 
is thereby occasioned to the commu- 
nity at large. It is for this reason 
that we have in this article confined 
our attention entirely to the econo- 
mic side of the question ; and, if we 
arenot altogether mistaken, we have 
succeeded in demonstrating, both 
from the reason of the case and 
from the unimpeachable testimony 
of practical men, that no wild ani- 
mal reared on cultivated land can 
ever be worth anything like the cost 
of its production, and that in some 
instances it is not worth one-tenth 
of what it costs. From the econo- 
mic point of view, therefore, the 
argument in favour of the entire 
abrogation of all laws that place any 
restriction upon the agriculturist 
in dealing with the wild creatures 
that are to be met with upon the 
land he cultivates, is irresistible. 
Hares and rabbits are so destructive 
that all agriculturists are agreed 
that no limitation should be placed 
on the means employed for their 
destruction. Pheasants and part- 
ridges would not generally be too 
numerous, if they received the same 
protection that is now given during 
the breeding season to certain other 
wild birds ; they should be treated, 
however, in exactly the same man- 
ner in all respects as rooks and 
pigeons, that is to say, they should 
receive protection where they are 
not so numerous as to be the cause 
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of serious mischief; that protection 
should be withdrawn at any time, 
or in any place, where they are 
found to be excessive. The circum- 
stances of different districts are so 
various that this point should be 
left to the determination of some 
local authority. 

Here, it is true, some persons 
may say, we admit that landed pro- 
prietors are not justified in foro 
conscientie in diminishing the food 
supply of the country, for the pur- 
pose of affording sport to themselves 
and their friends; and that under 
special circumstances the Govern- 
ment might even interfere, and by 
means of appropriate legislation 
check any gross abuse of proprietary 
rights; yet we cannot admit that 
it is either desirable or justifiable to 
withhold altogether the protection 
of the law from any kind of pro- 
perty, whether it consists of domesti- 
cated or wild animals. To this we 
reply, the abolition of the Game 
Laws would not give to any person 
a right to go upon land without 
authority ; it would only permit the 
farmer and his servants to take and 
destroy, in such manner as they 
pleased, the wild animals upon the 
land. Strictly speaking, there is not, 
and there cannot be, a right of pro- 
perty in any one, even in the owner 
of the soil, over the ferm nature. 
Since they have never been appro- 
priated by the labour and exertion 
of man, they still remain a portion 
of the original common stock, once 
free to all. All therefore have an 
equal right to seize and enjoy them, 
so long as they do not trespass on 
the land of another. This was the 
rule of the Roman or civil law, 
upon which the jurisprudence of 
modern Europe is chiefly founded. 
‘Therefore the wild beasts and 
birds, and all animals which are 
produced from the sea, the sky, and 
the earth, as soon as they are cap- 
tured by any one, by the law of na- 
tions immediately became his. For 
what is not the property of anyone, 
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by natural reason belongs to the man 
who takes possession of it.’? Yet that 
law permitted no one to hunt or 
sport upon another’s grounds, but 
by consent of the owner. ‘ Whoever 
enters the property of another for 
the purpose of hunting or taking 
birds (venandi aut aucupandi gra- 
tia),"may be prohibited by the pro- 
prietor from entering.’ Such also 
is the principle of the common law 
of England. ‘ Indeed, it cannot be 
denied,’ says Blackstone, ‘ that by 
the law of nature every man, from 
the prince to the peasant, has an 
equal right of pursuing and taking 
to his own use all such crea- 
tures as are fere naturi, and there- 
fore the property of nobody, but 
liable to be seized by the first 
occupant.’ And in other places he 
says, ‘It was not till after the 
irruption of the northern nations 
into the Roman empire that we 
read of any other prohibitions than 
that natural one, of not sporting on 
any private grounds without the 
owner’s leave.’. . . ‘ All forest and 
game laws were introduced into 
Kurope at the same time and b 

the same policy as gave birth to 
the feudal system.’* . . . ‘From a 
similar principle to which, though 
the Forest Laws are now mitigated, 
and by degrees grown entirely ob- 
solete, yet from this root has sprung 
a bastard slip, known by the name 
of the Game Laws, now arrived to 
and wantoning in its highest vi- 
gour; both founded upon the same 
unreasonable notions of permanent 
property in wild creatures, and 
both productive of the same ty- 
ranny to the commons; but with 
this difference, that the Forest Laws 
established only one mighty hunter 
throughout the land—the Game 
Laws have raised a little Nimrod 
in every manor.” Blackstone, in- 
deed, held that since the introduc- 
tion of the feudal system into 


* net. 2, 1, 12. 
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England, the king by his preroga- 
tive possessed whatever qualified 
property can exist in animals fere 
naturéd. This doctrine has been 
controverted; but either upon it, 
or upon the more sound principle 
of the Roman and early English 
jurisprudence, we contend that 
Government is entitled to grant its 
protection to some wild creatures, 
and to withhold it from others, in 
such manner as appears best calcu- 
lated to promote the public welfare. 

It is sometimes alleged that if 
there were no Ganie Laws there 
would be so much poaching that 
more injury would be done to the 
fences and crops of the farmer by 
that means, than is now done by 
game ; and sometimes it is said in 
the same breath that the abolition 
of those laws would cause game to 
become extinct : yet if there was no 
game, there would certainly be no 
poaching. As far as we can judge, 
the repeal of these laws would lead 
neither to an increase of trespass, 
nor to a cessation of sporting. We 
may with safety leave it to the 
farmer to prevent wild animals from 
becoming so numerous as to tempt 
the professional poacher, who can 
only make his trade answer when 
game exists in great quantities 
ready to his hand. With the extinc- 
tion of the Game Laws, not game, 
but the poacher would probably 
become extinct; and if the birds 
now denominated game were placed 
under the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Act, we believe there would still be 
enough found to afford recreation 
for all who prefer the exercise of 
real sport to the indolent cruelty of 
the battue. Ifthe present trespass 
law should prove to be inadequate 
to protect the fields of the agricul- 
turist, the law must be amended; 
but we have never heard that in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, where 
cultivation is most garden-like, and 


® Book 2, chap. 27. 
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the population most dense, any 
complaint is made of the insuffi- 
ciency of the present law to afford 
to the cultivators the protection 
they require; yet, since in those 
localities there is no game, it is not 
to the Game Laws they are indebted 
for the security they enjoy. 

We cannot conclude without 
making some reference to the ap- 
prehensions so generally expressed 
both by the English and Scotch 
farmers, that any alteration of the 
Game Laws that did not give to the 
tenant what they call an inalienable 
right over the game, would be of 
little value. They feared that the 
proprietors, even after the abolition 
of the Game Laws, by means of 
stipulations in leases, and by verbal 
contracts where there was no written 
lease, might be able to retain as 
entire control over the game upon 
their farms as they have at present, 
unless the'law should step in and 
declare all such contracts null and 
void. To many this would seem a 
very strong measure ; and it may be 
questioned whether in practice it 
would be found of much avail, when 
there is such intense competition 
among farmers for farms, and so 
strong a disposition among pro- 
prietors to retain possession of the 
game. It would be otherwise if 
the farmers, by means of a law of 
tenant right, were rendered less 
entirely dependent upon the pro- 
prietors than they are at present, 
There is a bill now before Parliament 
which would to a considerable extent 
effect this object; one clause, the 
twelfth, provides that the tenant 
shall not be competent to contract 
himself out of the operation of the 
Act. This raises the very same 
question that was so warmly debated 
in the House of Commons Commit- 
tee on the Game Laws last session 
between the farmers who appeared 
as witnesses and the landlords who 
sat on the Committee. The inter- 
ference of the Legislature between 
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landlord and tenant, whether in 
respect of compensation for improve- 
ments, or in relation to the preser- 
vation of game, can only be justified 
on the theory that the supreme 
dominion over the entire soil of the 
country is vested in the State, orin 
the Crown as the representative of 
the nation; and that all those who 
have any tenure of land hold it upon 
the implied condition that it is to 
be occupied, not for the sole ad- 
vantage of the individual, but for 
the benefit of the whole common- 
wealth. Such, indeed, has always 
been the theory of the law of 
England, and it is only since the 
abolition of the feudal tenures at 
the time of the Restoration that it 
ceased to be something more than 
atheory. But it is not to be ex- 
pected that this view should find 
much favour with Parliament as at 
present constituted. 

It would therefore be desirable, we 
think, that the efforts of those who 
seek to abate this game nuisance 
should, in the first instance, be di- 
rected to the simple but entire repeal 
of the Game Laws, including the law 
which requires a licence for killing 
or selling game. The increase that 
would arise from the ten-shilling 
gun licence, if it conferred an unre- 
stricted right of shooting, would 
probably prevent any loss to the 
revenue from the giving up of the 
other; there might still be a question 
whether there should not be an 
exemption from the tax for all those 
persons who use guns, not for sport, 
but for the purpose of destroying 
noxious animals. If, after some 
years’ trial, it shall appear that the 
fears of the farmers have been 
realised, and the evil remains un- 
abated, it will be time to consider 
what measures ought to be adopted 
to prevent the further continuance 
of the scandal that exists, when the 
food of the many is sacrificed to 
the amusement of a few. 
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THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF MOHAMMED! 


HIS little book contains a great 
mass of matter, and is ve 

timely. It is calculated to teac 
Englishmen to look with new eyes 
upon the Mussulman nations. In 
general we either do not know, or 
we forget, that Mussulman may 
differ from Mussulman, as much as 
Christian from Christian, and that 
the schools of learning among them 
are as various and as much in 
mutual contrast as the doctrines of 
the Sorbonne or the Lateran to 
those of Oxford or Geneva. The 
writer avoids, perhaps skilfully 
avoids, to show us what Moham- 
medans are, but in his own person 
he shows what they may be. Pro- 
bably he will convince few of us 
that Islam has been so great a 
blessing to the world as he thinks, 
but he displays most interestingly 
that a love of righteousness and 
largeness of heart is compatible 
with the profession of his creed. 
He may, or he may not, succeed in 
satisfying us that his Prophet is 
clear of the imputations eagerly and 
sternly urged against him by Wes- 
tern critics; but it remains an in- 
teresting fact, that his disciples can 
hold up before their eyes for reve- 
rence not a sensual and sanguinary 
hero, but a self-denying, generous, 
wise, merciful, and gentle ruler, 
who gave to his disciples such pre- 
cepts as alone were practicable in 
that rude state, and guided his own 
conduct in submission to the ne- 
cessities of that state. Syed Ameer 
Ali claims for the Prophet nothing 
of omniscience or prescience: he 
has not to maintain that his conduct 
or any precepts of detail are a law 
to the human race. Thus a con- 
siderable latitude is allowed, without 
compromising his sincere allegiance. 
Indeed, his devout enthusiasm leaves 


1 A Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of Mohammed. 
Ali, Moulvi, M.A., LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Larrister-at-Law, &c., &>. 


no room for Mussulmans of another 
school to call him lukewarm. 

It may be as well to begin by 
noticing the different schools of 
thought within Islim, as stated by 
our author (chapter xvii.). He 
adduces the rise of religious and 
moral speculation from this era, as 
one mark of the great inward 
change which Mohammed wrought 
in the Arabs in twenty years’ time. 

Nothing better exemplifies (says he) the 
character of these twenty years, or the 
spirit of freedom preserved in the teachings 
of Islam than the following tradition :—Mo- 
hammed, whilst deputing S4d Ibn Muddh 
as a delegate to some tribe, asked him how 
he would judge between contending parties, 
if they came to him for a decision. Sad 
replied : ‘ First I will look to the Koran, 
then to precedents of the Prophet, and 
lastly, rely upon my own judgment.’ 

Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet, 
was (for an Arab) a great student, 
and, it is said, a man of sweet, calm 
mind. On becoming the Fourth 
Khalif (or Successor) to the Pro- 
phet, much was to be hoped from 
his wisdom and gentleness. Mo- 
hammed himself had been illiterate, 
but, according to our author, was 
a warm panegyrist of learning. His 
son-in-law and beloved disciple had 
been preparing himself to carry out 
the Prophet’s own earnest desires : 
but he was assassinated with his 
two sons. The dynasty of the 
Ommiades which followed, ushered 
in, by treachery and intrigue, stormy 
reigns, with severe trial to the sur- 
viving descendants of the Prophet. 
During the life of misery and un- 
happiness they sought consolation 
in intellectual pursuits. Thus was 
born the religious philosophy of 
Islam, which under the Khalifs of 
Bagdad united itself to all the 
knowledge accessible in that age : 


The high position assigned by the Pro- 
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phet to science and philosophy, and the 
devotion of his early descendants to every 
branch of intellectual pursuit, had led to 
the rapid development of intellectual liberty 
among the Moslems.—P. 298. 


The latitude of private gudgment which 
Islam allowed to its followers took varied 
shape at different times and in different in- 
dividuals.—P. 299. 

Predestination and free will were 
of course eagerly debated. Wasil 
ben Ata formed a school of Seceders 
(Mutazalas), whom we may term 
Rationalists ; since they teach that 
all knowledge is attained through 
Reason, and must necessarily be so 
attained; that therefore the dis- 
crimination of good and evil is 
within the province of Reason; 
that nothing is known to be wrong 
or right until Reason has distin- 
guished them; that man has per- 
fect freedom, is the author of his 
own actions both good and evil, 
and deserves reward or punishment 
accordingly. They uphold the unity 
and the justice of God ; teach that 
the tendency of actions to the happi- 
ness of the many is a good criterion 
of Right, and that in the very long 
abode of man on this earth a great 
development has taken place in his 
relations and consequently in the 
laws which regulate them. Syed 
Ameer Ali esteems a work of this 
school, which is called ‘ Gifts of the 
Brothers of Purity,’ to be a master- 
piece of its kind, especially as to 
its earnest faith in the progress of 
man, and in its universal charity, 
embracing even the brute creation. 

Our readers must be well aware 
how intensely opposite are other 
Moslem schools. We cannot mistake 
in judging Syed Ameer Ali to be him- 
self a Mutazala. He remarks that 
the Shias (or Persian ‘ heretics ’) 
tend to these views; but the Per- 
sians are very often mystics, who 
find an esoteric or deeper sense in 
the words of the Korin. Syed Ameer 
Ali does notimpute this to any desire 
of escaping the obvious sense, but 
to a profound belief that something 
nobler lay hid. He justifies this by 
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the following mystical paraphrase 
of a part of the first chapter of the 
Koran: 


Guide Thou, O Lord! on the straight 
path. Guide us in the way which will lead 
to Thee, and bless us with Thy love, which 
is Thy essence. Free us from everything 
which may keep us back from Thee. 
Direct us in the way in which we may see 
none but Thee, hear none but Thee, love 
none but Thee.—P. 311. 


This mysticism our author holds 
to be pure, beautiful, and very noble 
in the higher minds, but to confuse 
and unnerve the vulgar, and even 
to unsettle morality, of which it 
sets forth Love alone as the basis. 
This will suffice to show the im- 
mense latitude of thought and belief 
which we may expect in the Moslem 
world. 

As to Syed Ameer Ali himself it is 
well tostatethat he hasrecently made 
a long abode in England, and become 
a Barrister of the Inner Temple, and 
is also a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. On his return to 
India he was welcomed at a public 
dinner, and responded in a speech 
of warm gratitude for English hos- 
pitality and our easy admission of 
him to our social circles, adding his 
earnest loyalty to English rule in 
India. Of course, as a Moslem, he 
has complaints of his own against 
us, and as a patriotic Indian he 
does not wish things for ever to re- 
main as they are. We see how in 
China or Japan Christian Govern- 
ments hold together in a common 
policy, however keen may be their 
rivalries in Europe. Thesame pheno- 
menon must be expected from Mos- 
lems in Asia. We are not exhort- 
ing our readers to expect that the 
enlightenment of such men as Syed 
Ameer Ali (even though their abso- 
lute number be considerable) can 
sensibly affect the collective conduct 
of Indian, anymore than of Turkish, 
Mohammedans. Rather we must 
anticipate that'at every important 
crisis, whatever their diversity of 
school, they will throw their entire 
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weight into one policy, and that will 
be the policy of the most ambitious. 
But we are not writing on politics, 
and make theremark only to prevent 
misapprehension. We may now 
return to the purely philosophic 
consideration. of Syed Ameer Ali 
himself and his representation of 
Mohammed. 

A large part of his representation 
is derived from the traditions, and it 
is very hard for a Western reader 
to judge what weight is due to 
these. Our principal clue is to ob- 
serve what measure of belief they 
receive from those Christian writers 
whose learning and capacity are re- 
spected, and especially such writers 
as are severe censors of Mohammed. 
Such is Sir William Muir. Our 
author quotes freely from Deutsch’s 
Essay on Islim [ Quarterly Review, 
No. 254, ], in which a much warmer 
and higher estimate of the Prophet 
is given : but, indeed, it is startling 
to read some of Muir’s paragraphs 
here quoted. Such are the fol- 
lowing :— 

From time beyond memory Mecca and 
the whole peninsula had been steeped in 
spiritual torpor. The slight and transient 
influences of Judaism, Christianity, or 
philosophy upon the Arab mind had been 
but as the ruffling here and there of the 
surface of a quiet lake: all remained still 
and motionless below. The people were 
sunk in superstition, cruelty, and vice. It 
was a common practice for the eldest son 
to marry his father’s widows, inherited as 
property with the rest of theestate. Pride 
had introduced among them, as it has 
among the Hindoos, the crime of female 
infanticide. . 

The contrast is stated by him thus : 

Never since the days when primitive 
Christianity first startled the world from 
its sleep, and waged a mortal conflict 
with heathenism, had men seen the 
like arousing of spiritual life, the like 
faith that suffered sacrifice and took joy- 
fully the spoiling of goods for conscience’ 
sake.’—Muir, vol. ii., pp. 270, 269. 

Muir states in his preface that his 
work was undertaken to help a 
Christian missionary in controversy 
with the Moslems; hence Syed 
Ameer Ali has a right to press such 
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concessions as extorted by truth. 
But the outside public does not get 
all the light that is to be wished. 
Muir follows the Moslem authors 
Wakidi and his katib (writer), who 
are of littleweight (saysSyed Ameer 
Ali) with Ibn Khallicin. Syed Ameer 
Ali follows Ibn Hishim and Ibn al 
Athir, of whom the former is under- 
valued by Muir. But this does not 
tell us how far distant in time the 
writers were from Mohammed, and 
what were their sources of informa- 
tion. The ‘extensive erudition’ 
which Syed Ameer Ali ascribes to 
Ibn al Athir suggests that he may 
have written a century and a half 
or two centuries after the events, 
and the ‘chaste elegance of his 
style’ cannot make him more trust- 
worthy. Pious reverence may in- 
vest one seen in dim distance with 
a soft splendour, of which no trace 
was visible to an eye-witness. 
While we find it hard to know what 
traditions are true, and what are the 
imaginative fictions of devout affec- 
tion, yet it is wholesome for Mos- 
lems to believe everything good and 
pure concerning their Prophet. 
What is the truth of facts when 
there is any grave difference be- 
tween learned inquirers it is not 
for us to settle. But the chief dif- 
ference here seems to be as to 
colouring andimputation of motives ; 
and when nothing supernatural is 
claimed by the panegyrist, it is not 
any great strain of charity to accept 
the more honourable interpretation, 
especially when the general result 
of a life is conceded to be grand 
and spiritually efficacious. 

Indeed, it suffices here to adopt 
as our fact for meditation and com- 
ment not what Mohammed exactly 
was and what he taught, but what it 
is possible for a sincere follower to 
believe concerning his life and doc- 
trine ; and looking at it from that 
side,we find much that is highly in- 
teresting. If all Moslems believed 
concerning their Prophet what Syed 
Ameer Ali believes, it would be to 
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most of them a mental enlargement 
and elevation, and would bring the 
highest Moslem and the highest 
Christian morality and aspirations 
into very close approximation. We 
must awhile pursue and develope 
this thought. 

The author undoubtedly has a 
right to claim that we shall judge of 
Mohammed and his institutions with 
reference to the state of society into 
which he was born. His problem 
was to improve what existed. Like 
Moses, he had refractory materials 
to deal with; and if he brought in 
signal reforms, that suffices for his 
honour, without contending that his 
precepts were perfect. A summary 
of the new precepts are put into the 
mouth of Jafar, a nephew of the 
Prophet, acting as spokesman for 
the first body of emigrants, in the 
sth year of Mohammed’s mission 


(A.C. 615). 


O king, we were plunged in the depth of 
ignorance and barbarism. We adored idols, 
we ate dead bodies, and we spoke abomina- 
tions. We disregarded every feeling of 
humanity and the duties of hospitality and 
neighbourhood. We knew no law but that 
of the strong, when God raised among us a 
man, of whose birth, truthfulness, honesty, 
and purity we were aware; and he called 
us to the Unity of God, and taught us not to 
associate anything with Him. He forbade 
us the worship of idols, and enjoined us to 
speak the truth, to be faithful to our trusts, 
to be merciful, and to regard the rights of 
neighbours. He forbade us to speak evil 
of women or to eat the substance of or- 
phans. He ordered us to flee from vices 
and to abstain from evil, to offer prayers, 
to render alms, to observe the fast. 


It surely is matter of rejoicing 
that a body of religionists should 
base reverence for their Prophet on 
grounds such as these. But we 
must go to details. First, as to 
the matter of Slavery. In Arabia, 
as elsewhere, slavery had its origin 
in war. Captives of war, when 
not slain, are a great embarrass- 
ment in a poor country and to 
a migrating people. To imprison 


and feed them at Government ex- 
pense belongs to a later civilisation. 
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Nothing at that time was possible 
but to exact of the captive that he 
should earn his food by his labour, 
and his captor necessarily became 
the overseer of that labour; so that 
he was a temporary slave, but with 
the hope of being ransomed. The 
ransom was the right of the captor. 
Such an institution could not be 
extirpated by Mohammed except by 
the sanguinary precept of taking no 
prisoners, but killing all who were 
overpowered, which mercy, pru- 
dence, and avarice conspired to for- 
bid. But Syed Ameer Ali claims 
that his Prophet did all that could 
be done to prevent the evil of 
slavery from going further, and 
deliberately made enactments to 
favour emancipation. He insists 
that the Prophet’s phrase for slaves, 
‘those whom your right hands have 
become possessed of’ (have earned 
or won), was intended to restrict 
the means of acquiring them to 
bond fide legal warfare. Mohammed 
(he says) enjoined that the slave be 
held only until ransomed, or until 
he had bought his liberty by the 
wages of service. Slave-dealing 
was utterly reprobated. The slave- 
dealer (tradition said) was declared 
by the Prophet to be the outcast 
of humanity. Enfranchisement of 
slaves was praised as the noblest 
act of virtue, and onerous responsi- 
bilities were attached to the posses- 
sion of a slave, which often led to 
enfranchisement. According to Ibn 
Hisham, in nearly his last public dis- 
course Mohammed proclaimed: ‘As 
for your slaves, see that ye feed them 
with such food as ye eat yourselves, 
and clothe them with the stuff ye 
wear: and if they commit a fault 
which ye are not inclined to forgive, 
then part from them; for they are 
the servants of the Lord, and are not 
to be harshly treated.’ Syed 
Ameer Ali asserts that Mohammed’s 
precepts did more against slavery 
than can be claimed for any other 
religious legislator. Among the 
commands of the Prophet he 
M2 
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quotes that for certain sins of 
omission the penalty should be the 
manumission of slaves; that a 
slave should be allowed to buy his 
freedom, and with a view to gainful 
employment be permitted to leave 
his master’s service; that sums from 
the public treasury should be ad- 
vanced to them in the same cause ; 
and any promise on the part of the 
master was held obligatory for en- 
franchisement. His precepts were 
directed to enforce the duties of 
the strong to the weak, forbidding 
the masters to exact excessive work. 
Above all, it was ordered that a 
mother should never be separated 
from the child, brother from brother, 
or father from son, nor any relative 
from another. Our author remarks 
that no such care for slaves was 
ever bestowed by Christian teachers. 
Of course he has to confess that 
the practice of Moslems has widely 
deviated from the precepts of the 
legislator, but unhappily Christians 
cannot afford to throw the stone at 
them for this. The wild Turkomin 
(says he), who glories in slave- 
lifting, is no more a representative 
of Islim than is the barbarous 
Guacho, who revels on the savage 
prairies of South America, of 
Christianity. We must quote his 
appeal to his co-religionists on this 
subject : 


The time is now arrived when humanity 
at large should raise its voice against the 
practice of servitude, in whatever shape or 
under whatever denomination it may be 
disguised. The Moslems especially, for the 
honour of their noble Prophet, should try to 
efface that dark page from their history— 
a page which would never have been writ- 
ten but for their contravention of the spirit 
of his laws... .. The day is come when 
the voice which proclaimed liberty, equality, 
and universal brotherhood among all man- 
kind should be heard with the fresh vigour 
acquired from the, spiritual existence and 
spiritual pervasion of thirteen centuries. 
it remains for the Moslems to show the 
falseness of the aspersions cast on the 
great and noble Prophet by proclaiming in 
explicit terms that Slavery is reprobated by 
their faith and discountenanced by their 
code. So will they add to their glory and 
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his, and to the glory (if human lips can 
pronounce it) of that Eternal Being who 
endowed the legislator with the genius to 
evolve such laws of wisdom. 


The Prophet proclaimed ‘equality 
and universal brotherhood among 
all mankind.’ This is very new 
doctrine to most of us. Whether it 
is historically true or not, we are 
delighted to hear a Moslem assert 
it. Indeed, a pleasing illustration 
of the good feeling possible between 
Hindoo and Mohammedan was ex- 
hibited at a recent meeting of the 
National Indian Association, in 
Adam Street, Adelphi, when Krishna 
Govinda Gupta of Bengal delivered 
a lecture on the Two Races of 
India. He was very severe on the 
‘fanaticism’ and sanguinary vio- 
lence of the Mohammedans in the 
past ; yet he spoke hopefully of new 
relations, in which they would 
‘dine together and intermarry,’ and 
become one nation. A Moslem 
gentleman from Bombay (Meer 
Hakim) ‘ corroborated all that had 
been said by the lecturer,’ and 
added that ‘England ought not to 
fear a coalition of the races;’ by 
which he meant to imply that the 
coalition was possible. Another 
Hindoo gentleman continued in the 
same strain, urging that such 
coalition was desirable, and that 
‘Theism would unite them in one 
faith’ We decline ill-omened com- 
ments, and cherishing the best 
wishes, return from the digression 
to Syed Ameer Ali’s representation 
of the Prophet’s doctrine concerning 
Woman. 

Polygamy existed in Arabia be- 
fore the timeof Mohammed, as might 
have been conjectured from the 
neighbouring nations and the state 
of social life. Between small hostile 
tribes the loss of male life in wars 
is very great; women, in conse- 
quence, far out-number men; young 
women, in a roving people, have 
little safety but in marriage, and 
little power of maintaining them- 
selves. Polygamy, therefore, is inci- 
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dent to such barbarism. It was 
unlimited before Mohammed. He 
limited the number of wives to 
four, commanded perfect equality 
towards these, and defined their 
rights against the husband. The 
laws which he delivered concerning 
divorce, and concerning the rights 
and property of wives, were far in 
advance of any accepted in Europe 
for ages afterwards. Where the cir- 
cumstances of a nation change, poly- 
gamy, of course, tends to die out, 
as it did with the Jews. Our 
author informs us that in the north- 
west of India nineteen Moslems out 
of twenty are monogamists, and 
that it is common for the kinsmen 
of a bride to exact of a bridegroom 
signature to a document by which 
he is liable to a payment wholly 
ruinous and beyond his means if 
he take a second wife. On her own 
domain the wife is mistress, and 
(according to our author) may 
chain out her husband if he be too 
late of a night in coming home ! 
But the imputation lies on the 
Prophet of exceeding his own limi- 
tation, and Christians have been 
prone to ascribe this to sensuality. 
Of course this is strongly resented. 
Our readers will probably agree 
with us that our author very de- 
cisively refutes this accusation, 
which is the fruit of our ignorance. 
He observes that Mohammed at 
the age of twenty-five was courted 
by a kinswoman much older than 
himself, the celebrated Khadija, 
and lived in the most undisturbed 
and amiable harmony with her till 
her death, twenty-five years later. 
No whisper of calumny is breathed 
against his conduct in this long 
period, during which he had one 
wife, and her not young. The suc- 
cessive marriages which he con- 
tracted when he was past fifty were 
(all but one) with widows, and 
most of them are referable to pity 
at their destitute condition when 
their husbands fell in the Prophet’s 
cause, and he had no other way to 
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protect them. (In a polygamic 
country, we suppose, it is no more 
respectable for a woman to live in 
the house of a married man than 
here in the house of a bachelor.) 
Two or three of these marriages are 
explicable from policy, and actually 
(according to our author) one of 
them gained the release of a hun- 
dred captives of war. It is not 
for us to explain such details ; but 
& man immersed in religious and 
political cares, who from youth has 
been a spiritual enthusiast, and has 
lived in unblameable domestic 
affection until his fifty-first year, 
does not easily become a sensualist; 
and surely every Christian ought 
to rejoice that Moslems explain 
quite otherwise the conduct of him 
whom they venerate. The poverty 
of the times was such that, ac- 
cording to Sir W. Muir, Mohammed 
‘shared his food, even in times of 
scarcity, with others, being sedu- 
lously solicitous for the personal 
comfort of every one about him.’ 
This at once explains (what may 
occur to none of us) why he had 
no way of providing for a friend’s 
widow out of public resources. 
The very scanty stores of food 
raised by a people in that state are 
wastefully consumed when wars 
arise. 

This leads to a new topic, the 
Wars of Mohammed. Syed Ameer 
Ali must on this matter be allowed 
to state his own view, which, 
we fear, is not widely shared by 
his co-religionists. He insists that 
the wars were all defensive, and that 
the Prophet condemned aggressive 
war. He claims, fairly enough, 
that from the time that he was 
elected to be Chief of a State his 
political conduct shall be compared 
with that of men who have poli- 
tical responsibilities, not with the 
conduct of prophets and sages who 
have no political character at all. 
In this only right comparison, he 
maintains, his Prophet displays a 
great pre-eminence. He entered 
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battle personally, in order to en- 
courage his followers, but carried 
no weapon of war. He forbade 
the slaughter of non-belligerents, 
the burning of cornfields, and the 
cutting down of fruit trees; cruel- 
ty to prisoners, or mutilation of 
the dead ; practices from which his 
adversaries did not abstain. When 
his followers were martyred, or 
threatened with death for their 
religion—when his ambassadors 
were killed—he was, like other 
chiefs of nations, drawn into in- 
evitable war; but he did not pro- 
long war through ambition, but 
made peace as soon as it could give 
a hope of permanence. Sir W. 
Muir asserts that to the permanence 
of Islim a continuous aggressive 
course was essential, and that its 
claim to universal supremacy could 
only be enforced at the point of 
the sword. Syed Ameer Ali in- 
sists that this ambition has no jus- 
tification from the Prophet, but has 
its parallel in all other creeds, 


whose professors have been perse- 


cuting and aggressive. He asserts 
that Islim has not been more aggres- 
sive than the votaries of other 
creeds; ‘and, in spite of the fero- 
cious barbarism of African Mussul- 
mans, we do not see that his asser- 
tion can be rebutted. But his own 
co-religionist Syed Ahmed Khan (he 
says) seems to admit that Moham- 
medanism grasped the sword to 
proclaim the eternal truth—the 
Unity of the Godhead—which Syed 
Ameer Ali totally denies ; but adds, 
‘Islam never interfered with the 
dogmas of any moral faith,’ which 
may seem to leave a loophole. He 
finds it very easy to recriminate 
on Christendom for its wars of 
religion and frightful persecutions 
both of other Christians and of inno- 
centforeigners; buthe has a difficult 
task in denying that the Prophet 
proclaimed war against idolaters 
as such. Indeed, of two passages 
quoted by our, author from the 
Koran one seems to go against 
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him. The former is (p. 198), 
‘ Defend yourself against your ene- 
mies in the war of enterprise for 
the Religion, but attack them not: 
God hateth the aggressor.” The 
other (p. 210), ‘ Fight for the reli- 
gion of God against those who fight 
against you; but transgress not 
(by attacking them first) ; for God 
loveth not the transgressors. If 
they attack you, slay them; but 
if they desist, let there be no hos- 
tility, except against the wngodly.’ 

It must be received as historical, 
and is admitted by Christian oppo- 
nents of Mohammed, that in his 
age the idolatry of Arabs was 
coupled with impure doctrines and 
lascivious practices ; of which suffi- 
cient hint is given us in the clas- 
sical religions of Syria and of 
Babylon, to say nothing of more 
distant Greece. No wise Christian 
ruler would allow such impurities, 
under cover of a religious name, to 
propagate themselves over the area 
which he controlled ; and the line 
which separates this conduct from 
that of warring from Jerusalem to 
suppress impureidolatry in Samaria, 
or warring from Medina to suppress 
it in Mecca, is certainly very deli- 
cate. Our reason for sternly pro- 
hibiting wars to suppress moral 
impurities which are beyond our 
own frontier is not that itis wrong 
to suppress them by violence, for 
it is well that they should be so 
suppressed by authoritieson the spot. 
But experience tells us that ambi- 
tion will never want specious pre- 
texts for aggression, if one power 
is thus to interfere on the area of 
another. The moral state of the 
two never with us differs so gravely 
but that the demoralisation inci- 
dent to war is a remedy worse than 
the disease. But in an extreme 
case, where inhumanity and im- 
purity were installed into the high 
places of national honour, such a 
people would seem to put itself out 
of the pale of diplomacy, and a 
neighbour powerful enough to crush 
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the moral mischief without per- 
manent evil from the war would 
probably be applauded in the deed. 
It is, perhaps, fair to view Moham- 
med’s war upon Arabian idolatry 
in this light, especially since the 
consolidation of tribes extirpated 
border war, and was all on the side 
of humanity. It may be hard by 
any mere reasoning to hinder an 
undue extension of the precedent ; 
probably impossible, while a Mus- 
sulman power is confronted by no 
equal rival: and the same may be 
said of all nations, whatever their 
creed. None have been virtuous 
enough to be able to dispense with 
that wholesome restraint of equals 
which Thucydides quaintly describes 
as isoradéc b€oc. 

When the Khalifs were once 
launched on a victorious career, 
backed by armies full of enthusiasm 
and mutual trust, veterans in war, 
they must have been wiser and 
better than men, had they not been 
carried into unlimited aggression. 
The English merchants in India 
were entangled, at first greatly 
against their will, in wars purely 
defensive ; but after full experience 
of their own military superiority, 
their actual leaders courted fresh 
combats, and precisely when native 
princes did not want to fight they 
in turn found war to be inevitable. 
It is thus that uniform success 
prompts ambition, and drives into 
systematic aggression the power 
which at first desired nothing but 
defence. When it has been thus 
with Christians, and is not held to 
stain the sanctity of the religion 
itself, justice requires that we judge 
in the same way of Islim. 

Not but that it is an unhappy 
phenomenon that the warlike and 
aggressive conduct of Islim stands 
in direct connection of time and 
space with the career of its founder, 
so as to appear as a legitimate 
carrying on of his principles and 
practice. No Christian aggressors 
can fancy that they are obeying the 
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precepts of Jesus in invading their 
neighbours. A Mussulman power 
has (if possible) still more need 
than we of external restraints; 
which, however, are abundantly 
supplied now in Asia. Only in 
Africa is Mohammedan fanaticism 
rampant. Alike the Ottomans, 
the Persians, and the Indian 
Moslems have forcible teachers 
from without, who will strengthen 
the hands of such mild interpreters 
as Syed Ameer Ali and Syed 
Ahmed Khan; and (in the cause 
of humanity let ‘us bope!) will 
postpone, until it becomes impos- 
sible, the warlike struggle of Cross 
and Crescent. 

This little book may be read 
with much pleasure. The author 
is a young man, and his mind has 
travelled over a great surface of 
history and philosophy. He has 
tried to get at the best authorities 
and the most novel learning. It is 
only to be expected that his ver- 
sions of Western history do not 
always commend themselves to us. 
This remark does not bear upon his 
severe and caustic lashing of Chris- 
tian powers and Christian churches 
for their enormous and _ habitual 
violation of the first principles 
taught by their Founder. Christians 
are so accustomed to be thus at- 
tacked by Christians that it seems 
to do them no good; when the 
same attack comes from a Moham- 
medan, or Hindoo we may hope 
for some result. But there is 
an air of omniscience in his broad 
treatment, which neither pleases 
nor convinces us, in dealing 
with ages most imperfectly known. 
Nations were not so wholly miser- 
able nor so wholly wicked as they 
seem in the retrospect. When he 
speaks of the Persians (page 9) 
he strangely identifies ‘ Ardishir 
Babekin, founder of the Sassanid 
dynasty,’ with Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, of the Achwmenian dy- 
nasty; and presently (apparently 
still speaking of the Sassanid) he 
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says that Bahman Ardishir was 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, quoting Ara- 
bian authorities for it in his note, 
where he adds, ‘Artaxerxes Mnemon 
was the brother of Cyrus the 
younger, the hero of Xenophon.’ 
The modern Persians, and natu- 
rally such Arabians as depend on 
them, are utterly in the dark as to 
the Achemenian dynasty, and, as 
Sir John Malcolm remarks, equally 
of the Sassanid; but our author is 
in general very attentive to chrono- 
logy. 

Our readers will take interest 
in knowing what he regards to 
have been ‘the Three Great Evils 
which have befallen humanity.’ 
The third was the victory of 
Charles Martel in the week-long 
battles around Tours over the in- 
vading Moors of Spain. He can 


eloquently recount the enormities 
of the Spanish Inquisition, and of 
the Spaniards in the New World and 
in the far East, and claims for the 
Moors that they have been the truest 
and mildest civilisers of Spain. 


The second calamity is the unsuc- 
cessful siege of Constantinople by 
the Saracens in the eighth century. 
Its failure made the Crusades pos- 
sible, continued the moral and 
religious downfall of the Greek 
empire, and delayed the religious 
reform of the Christian Church by 
centuries. It is instructive to hear 
a Moslem comment on thesematters, 
and we cannot wonder that he 
should regard the military de- 
feats of Islim as pure disaster to 
humanity. But what (it will be 
asked) was the first calamity ? 
Had we had to guess, we might 
have said, He must mean the suc- 
cess of Tartar nations, a compara- 
tively stolid race, against the more 
intelligent Arabs. Syed Ameer 
Ali must have some secret hypo- 
thesis to account for the decline of 
Moslem powers: he does not ex- 
plain himself on this: perhaps he 
is unwilling to affront the Turks— 
but no: the first calamity is the 
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repulse of Xerxes by the Greeks! 
He is blind to that which to us is 
an axiom, that this repulse quick- 
ened into genius all the slumbering 
faculties of Athens, and made 
Greece the intellectual teacher of 
Europe, and indeed (as to astro- 
nomy and metaphysics) of Arabia. 
Had Xerxes prevailed, Athens 
would never have surpassed Mi- 
letus. Greek degeneracy would 
have come centuries earlier. Nay, 
but he tells us, ‘Had Persia suc- 
ceeded in amalgamating Greece 
with herself, the result only partially 
attained by the Hellenic upheaval 
under Alexander would have been 
attained centuries [one century and 
a half? ] earlier.” But what result ? 
Alexander’s conquest of Persia 
struck the knell to all genius in 
Greece. It cast her under despotism 
and mercenary armies. The mili- 
tary quarrels which followed his 
death dids allow flickerings of free- 
dom in Greece; but, alike to Greece 
or to Asia, it seems obvious and cer- 
tain that the mischief of Alexander’s 
career consisted in its being a 
virtual conquest of Greece by Asia : 
for the vast resources of Asia were 
used by Macedonian captains, igno- 
rant and careless of Greek freedom 
and Greek culture, to subdue Hel- 
lenism in its own home. If Asia 
had been acquired in the course of 
three or four generations by a 
series of Macedonian aggressions, 
such as a cautious Philip would 
have made, Greek freedom, possibly, 
might have accompanied it: then 
Greece would really have conquered 
Persia. But the contrary was the 
case. Poor Greece, crushed by the 
Macedonian incubus, and unable to 
resist her own ruder tribes, declined 
and wasted, till nothing was left 
but the misery of absorption into 
Rome. When Syed Ameer Ali 
takes so black a view of Persia 
before the era of Islim, we are truly 
astonished at his lamentations over 
the repulse of Persian arms. 
Perhaps this notice ought not to 
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close without one allusion to the 
view of Mohammed often taken 
by Christians who learn history 
through an ecclesiastical medium. 
Many are shocked at Mohammed 
as elevating himself above Christ, 
and on this ground call him em- 
phatically Antichrist. But they 
either do not know or forget that 
Mohammed could not read. He 
knew nothing of Christianity but 
from the very unsatisfactory speci- 
mens of Christian professors and 
Christian doctrine which met him 
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in Arabia. It was hard for him 
to discriminate a Trinity from 
Tritheism, and of Jesus he pro- 
bably had received only the cloudiest, 
report. The reverence which all 
Moslems have always had for the 
Christian Prophet (which our 
author fully shares) can only be an 
echo of Mohammed’s own sentiment. 
Nothing appears to show that 
Mohammed consciously elevated 
himself against or above Jesus any 
more than Isaiah against or above 
David. 
F. W. Newman. 





A VISIT TO IRELAND 


USINESS and not pleasure took 
me to Ireland not long ago in 
the shortest month of the year. As 
I.found I had a few days to myself 
after my business was ended, I 
thought it as well to turn to advan- 
tage a lucky chance, and devote my 
spare days to a search after the 
picturesque.’ 

Although I had seen in the local 
papers various allusions to an elec- 
tion just then pending in a southern 
county, I had paid little attention 
to the circumstance, so that on my 
arrival, about nine o’clock at night, 
at my destination, I was not a little 
surprised at finding myself in the 
midst of the turmoil of an Irish 
election. As the train drew up it 
became clear that something ex- 
citing was in the wind. The long 
platform was filled by a noisy but 
good-humoured crowd, composed 
chiefly of youths from fourteen to 
twenty ith a considerable 


sprinkling of artisan-looking men of 
maturer years, and some half-dozen 
or so of respectably dressed persons. 
As the train slackened speed, the 
anxious crowd tried to run along at 


the side of the carriages, peering 
into the nearly dark compartments, 
evidently in search of some expected 
traveller. ‘Here he is, boys— 
hurrah!’ shouted one fellow, as he 
fixed himself to the door of the 
compartment in which I was seated. 
‘Ould Ireland for ever! Here he 
is!’ ‘A hundherd welkims to ye,’ 
roared a tall man in the crowd, like 
the other of an artisan aspect, and 
evidently the worse for drinking. 
‘It’s long we’re waitin’ on yiz,’ vo- 
ciferated a third, evidently of the 
same class as the former speakers, 
and who had as evidently been em- 
ploying the ‘long waitin’’ in the like 
manner. Having got my scanty 
tourist’s luggage together, I was 
endeavouring to make my way out 
of the carriage on to the platform, 
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but so closely did the crowd cling 
around the door that I found it im- 
possible to emerge. 

‘What on earth is the meaning 
of all this row?’ said I, turning 
to a gentleman who had been one of 
my travelling companions, ‘ What 
do these people want ? ’ 

‘I rather fancy,’ said he, ‘ that 
they mistook you for a well-known 
political agitator, to whom you bear 
a slight resemblance, and who is in 
another part of the train with some 
of his friends.’ 

‘Goodness gracious!’ I exclaimed; 
‘but what will these fellows do 
with me if I go out on the plat- 
form ?’ 

‘Oh,’ said my fellow-traveller 
laughingly, ‘they won’t hurt you. 
They will, however, probably insist 
on carrying you to your hotel, and 
having a speech from you.’ 

While this short dialogue was 
going on the cries of welcome 
were still being loudly vociferated 
at the carriage door, and all along 
the platform they were taken up, 
and repeated with various addi- 
tions. Those of the crowd who were 
nearest the carriage had opened 
the door, and some three or four 
had made their way to where I was, 
and laid hands on me. I own I 
was fairly frightened. At first I 
thought my travelling friend had 
been ‘chafling’ me, but it really 
now seemed that I was in truth the 
object of the popular demonstration, 
and my position was anything but 
pleasant. One of the intruders 
seized on my bag, and with a loud 
drunken shout, and a wave of his 
greasy cap, tried to drag it out of 
the carriage; another ‘had taken 
possession of my bundle of rugs and 
coats, and was on the point of fol- 
lowing suit. Two more of the un- 
ruly fellows had actually thrown 
their arms round me, and seemed 
about to do literally as my friend 
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had predicted. Almost in despair, 
I seized on the fellow who had taken 
possession of my bag, and insisted 
on his at least declaring where he 
was going to take my things to. 
‘Hoamrewel,’ he shouted. ‘ Where’s 
that?’ said I, but he had eluded 
my grasp and was gone. ‘ Where 
did that man say he was going to 
with my traps?’ said I, seizing 
on and addressing the fellow who 
had appropriated my bundle of rugs. 
‘Hoamrewel!’ excitedly roared my 
tormentor. ‘ Hoamrewel !’ yelled the 
boy who clung in the open door- 
way before me; while the incom- 
prehensible cry was caught up by 
those outside, and received with 
acclamations by the crowd that 
thronged the platform. ‘ Where the 
d—— is Hoamrewel ?’ cried I, in my 
bewilderment; but my question met 
with no response save an enthu- 
siastic repetition of the mysterious 
word, accompanied by a_ sharp 
rush of those nearest to me, in 
the midst of which I was lifted 
to the shoulders of some three or 
four hulking fellows and borne in 
triumph along the platform. It was 
quite dark when we emerged from 
the station. Carried aloft very 
unsteadily by the half-drunken 
crowd—separated from my bag- 
gage, completely powerless, and not 
having the faintest idea where I 
was being taken to—it must be ad- 
mitted that my position was any- 
thing but pleasant. I tried more 
than once to parley with my sup- 
porters, but all to no purpose. On 
they reeled for about a hundred 
yards or so, shouting and cheering 
as they went, when to my intense 
delight they suddenly turned, bore 
me up the steps of a very com- 
fortable-looking hotel, and depo- 
sited me in the well-lit hall. Once 
safely on the floor, I enquired for 
my baggage, which I found had 
arrived before me; so in somewhat 
restored good humour I turned to 
thank my excited friends and bid 
them good night. But this conclu- 
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sion to our friendship did not by 
any means suit them. As my tra- 
velling companion had expected, I 
was loudly called upon to ‘ addhress 
the meetin’,’ and my unconcealed 
horror at the idea very nearly got 
me into trouble. At length—the 
manager of the hotel having ex- 
plained that I was neither a ‘patriot’ 
nor an ‘agitator,’ but merely a 
British tourist—the mob was pre- 
vailed on to disperse. 

Early the following morning the 
manager came into the coffee-room, 
where the only three tourist visitors 
were breakfasting together, to ascer- 
tain our wishes as to the mode in 
which we would spend the day. He 
strongly recommended an expedi- 
tion to the ‘ Gap,’ which all present 
agreed to, and accordingly we set 
forth. My companions were a com- 
mercial man from Glasgow and an 
Irish priest. After a drive of about 
an hour, during which the Glasgow 
gentleman and I had been sitting 
on one side of the car facing the 
lake, and our reverend companion, 
with his back to the picturesque, on 
the other, we arrived at the entrance 
to the Gap. 

‘ Here we are at last,’ cried Father 
F. with a laugh, as he jumped off the 
car. ‘Another example of the old 
story.’ 

‘ What old story ?’ asked the Scot. 

‘The story of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to be sure,’ replied the 
merry priest. ‘England, Scotland, 
and poor Ireland travelling along 
under one glorious crown’ (point- 
ing to the driver’s battered hat), 
‘with only this little “well” 
between us, instead of the say—all 
having equal shares to pay for the 
car and the driver, but Great 
Britain as usual keeping the hand- 
some view all to herself, while poor 
ould Ireland had to content herself 
with the bare hills and the bogs !’ 

With a hearty laugh at his 
reverence’s happy conceit, we set 
forth on our charming walk. The 
gloomy grandeur of the Gap, with 
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its beetling rocks, its inky lakelets, 
and its mountain walls, that lose 
their heads among the fast-drifting 
clouds, have been often described ; 
suffice it to say that we had a 
delightful walk to the crest of the 
pass, and then down to the river 
side in the wild, wide valley beyond, 
along the banks of which lay our 
picturesque pathway to the point 
on the ‘upper lake’ where the 
hotel boat was to meet us. In the 
boat was luncheon, of which we 
soon after partook with the pro- 
verbial appetite of mountaineers, 
the meal being greatly enlivened by 
the genial humour of our reverend 
companion. The two boatmen were 
evidently ‘characters,’ and Father 
F. drew them out to perfection, 
though to the vast bewilderment of 
our Scottish friend, in whose case it 
was evident that the surgical opera- 
tion declared by Sydney Smith to be 
an essential preparation for the safe 
reception of a joke had never been 
performed. 

Denis and Barney told us the 
usual astounding stories thattourists 
are condemned to hear, and are 
popularly supposed to believe, of 
giants, chiefs, and maidens. Every 
island had its legend, every moun- 
tain or cascade its ancient tale of 
wonder. Certainly these lovely lakes 
—much as has been said or sung in 
their praise, and highly wrought as 
the traveller’s expectations may be 
in their regard—can never create a 
feeling of disappointment. Seen as 
we saw them, at a time of year 
when many a summer paradise 
would be but a howling wilder- 
ness, the marvel was how it was 
possible for the scene to be so 
beautiful. The thickets of holly 
and arbutus that grew on almost 
every islet in the lake, and that 
were intermingled with the leafless 
oaks and birches on the rugged 
mountain sides, showed a luxuriance 
that is seldom to be found beyond 
this favoured region. The air, too, 
though ridges of drifted snow were 
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gleaming here and there on the 
lofty mountain tops above us, was 
as mild and balmy as if we were in 
April instead of February. Indeed, 
it was with difficulty I could realise, 
as we sat in the open boat with our 
great-coats and rugs (carefully sent 
on along with the luncheon by our 
thoughtful host at the hotel) lying 
unused beside us, that only five 
days ago I had been shivering along 
Piccadilly with benumbed fingers 
and frost-bitten nose, and that ere 
another week had passed away I 
should be doing so again. 

‘ Well, boys, said Father F. to 
the boatmen, as they were about 
to drink our healths in a glass each 
of the favourite national spirit, ‘I 
suppose ye are all Home Rulers 
these times?’ 

‘Why not, yer riverence ?’ 
swered, or rather asked, 
with a sly twinkle in 
‘why wouldn’t we 
counthry ?’ 

‘How do you mean for your 
country?’ asked our matter-of-fact 
Scottish companion. ‘ When I hear 
this stuff about self-government for 
Ireland, I always ask, what do your 
countrymen want more than my 
countrymen have already ? ’ 

‘Breeches, I think, for one 
thing!’ interposed Father F., with 
a loud langh, and without giving 
Denis time to reply. 

‘Oh, nonsense, mon,’ answered 
the Scot rather testily ; ‘I speak 
of privileges.’ 

‘An’ so do I too,’ cried the priest; 
‘for I think breeches a very great 
privilege to-day, mild as it is.’ 

The laughter that these sallies 
evoked so irritated our northern 
friend, that he refused to pursue 
his enquiries as to Denis’ political 
aspirations. As, however, I was 
very curious to hear the opinions 
of so intelligent a man of his class 
as Denis evidently was, I pressed 
him for a fuller explanation of his 
views in regard to self-government 
for Ireland. The result was, how- 
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ever, unsatisfactory; Denis’ ideas 
as to the practical advantages 
to be derived from having a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin being of a most 
hazy nature, while the ready jokes 
and quips of Father F., who came 
to the rescue whenever Denis 
was getting into a corner, made a 
consecutive argument impossible. 
I gathered, however, that the chief 
practical issues anticipated from 
Home Rule, both by Denis and his 
companion Barney, were a simul- 
taneous rise in wages and a fall in 
the price of provisions. How these 
evidently desirable ends were to be 
accomplished, ‘it wasn’t for poor 
unknowledgeable men like them to 
know ; but that’s what they’d been 
towld.’ 

All the time that this conversation 
was in progress we were wending our 
way homewards down the ‘ upper’ 
lake, and at the end of half an hour or 
so we found ourselves rounding the 
turn under the picturesque rock, 
known as the ‘ Eagle’s Nest,’ where 
the lake shrinks to the width of a 
narrow river ere it rushes through 
the gully that is spanned by the 
‘old weir bridge. We accom- 
plished a most successful ‘ shoot’ of 
the bridge, and with stilled oars but 
active rudder followed the windings 
of the rapid stream, which soon bore 
us on to the calm expanse of the 
great lake below. Here we were 
deserted by the good luck that had 
till now attended us, and the omi- 
nous clouds that had been for some 
time gathering on the Glena moun- 
tain breaking over the lake, the 
rain came down on us in torrents. 
All haste was therefore made to 
gain the distant haven of Ross 
Castle, where our car from Killarney 
was to meet us ; and in due time we 
reached the welcome shelter of our 
hotel. Despite this rather unfor- 
tunate ending to our day, we all 
agreed, over our tumblers of post- 
prandial whisky punch—most artis- 
tically mixed for the party by our 
reverend companion—that we had 
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none of us ever so thoroughly en- 
joyed an expedition of the kind. 

I told Father F. of my pro- 
posed visit to the county town on 
the morrow to be present at the 
Nationalist demonstration, at which 
the Dublin deputation were to 
assist, and tried to induce him 
to join me in the expedition. He, 
however, was unable to accompany 
me, so I had to fall back in search 
of a companion on our Glasgow 
friend. But he, too, declined on the 
ground that he ‘never could see 
the practical utility of public 
speeches anywhere, but least of all 
in Ireland, where nobody ever 
seemed to mean what they said, or 
to say what they meant.’ 

The manager, however, came tomy 
aid, and introduced me tosome gentle- 
men who were going to the county 
town—one an agent, of the National- 
ist party, who was on his way to at- 
tend the meeting ; and three others 
who were supporters of the rival can- 
didate. Accordingly, we all took 
our places in the same compartment. 
My fellow travellers were acquainted 
with each other, and though opposed 
in the local struggle of the hour, 
all seemed to meet in a friendly 
spirit, and joined unreservedly in 
conversation. Two of the friends 
of the anti-Nationalist candidate 
were, as I soon found, strong Libe- 
rals in politics, regarding Mr. 
Gladstone as Ireland’s long-sought 
friend and deliverer; while the 
third was one of those Conservative 
Irish squires who look on the 
Church and Land Bills of the pre- 
sent Government as deeds of spo- 
liation; and who, with many of 
their fellow-Tories, had only been 
induced to support the Liberal and 
Roman Catholic candidate (in the 
absence of a candidate of their own 
party) because of his distinct dis- 
avowal of the even more dreaded 
cry of ‘ Repeal.’ 

Several amusing stories were told 
by my companions of ridiculous 
scenes that had occurred at some of 
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the meetings which had been lately 
held in various parts of the country 
by the friends of the Home Rule 
candidate, all of which Mr. A., his 
supporter, took in very good part. 

‘I hear you got a pelting in the 
street of last Sunday,’ said one 
of my two Liberal companions to 
his friend. 

‘Oh,’ replied the other, ‘I only 
came in for a few clods of turf and 
such like harmless missiles—they 
didn’t hurt me.’ 

‘They were only firing blank 
cartridges,’ observed Mr. A., with 
a smile. 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered Mr. G., the 
Conservative squire ; ‘ but that, you 
must remember, was nearly a fort- 
night ago, before the steam was 
properly got up. They have been 
blooded since then, you know. 
Remember all the inflammatory 
speeches they have heard and all 
the seditious articles they have read 
in the meantime. You heard they 


very nearly murdered our candidate 
three days since, and pelted their 


own parish priest, who was canvass- 
ing with him through the streets. 
Day by day the mob is becoming 
more violent and reckless.’ 

I here ventured to ask one of the 
party how he accounted, in a country 
where religious prejudice was so 
strong, for the Roman Catholic 
population showing such warm de- 
votion to a candidate who was a 
Protestant, when his adversary was, 
like themselves, a Romanist, besides 
being, as I heard, actively supported 
by their bishop and priests. 

‘ The fact is, sir, it is not about the 
manthey care at all,and not much for 
the niceties of his opinions. There 
has been a simmering spirit of dis- 
affection very widely spread indeed 
in the lower class of the towns’ 
populations, and amongst the small 
farmers’ sons and farm servants in 
this county, ever since the Fenian 
outbreak—indeed; ever since the 
Phoenix conspiracy of ten years ago 
—and the present unfortunate elec- 
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tion is merely an outlet for giving 
this spirit vent. This young cham- 
pion of what is called Home Rule— 
which he describesas a federal union 
under the British Crown, and which 
to the people means merely a raid 
against the English connection—is 
the hero of the hour as being the 
exponent of the most extreme poli- 
tical programme available at pre- 
sent. But if such a thing were 
to occur here as happened in Tippe- 
rary at the last election, and a 
notorious and avowed Fenian were 
to address this county with undis- 
guised treason on his banner, this 
poor young Home Rule man would 
be nowhere. It is merely the case 
of the dram-drinker, who takes 
sherry when he can’t get brandy— 
that is all!’ 

‘ But,’ I ventured to ask, ‘ if it be 
the case, as you state, that it is only 
amongst the town rowdies and the 
farmers’ sons and servants that this 
feeling exists, how do you account 
for the fears I hear expressed by 
many friends of the anti-Nationalist 
party that a great many of the 
voters, who of course are outside 
these categories, will in the end go 
for the Home Rule candidate ?’ 

‘Why, for the simple reason,’ re- 
joined the former speaker, ‘that 
they'll be afraid to vote as they have 
promised, lest they should be 
thrashed, or possibly murdered, by 
the mob. You can form no idea of 
the terror the small farmers in the 
remote districts have of the town 
mobs, while even the shopkeepers 
and master tradesmen in the towns 
themselves are in abject terror of 
the Fenian section of their towns- 
fellows.’ 

‘Then,’ said I, ‘ you attribute the 
apprehension I allude to altogether 
to the likelihood of your voters 
being intimidated ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mean to deny,’ said 
the gentleman I addressed, ‘ that 
there is a vague sympathy on the 
part of all the lower and of many 
amongst the middle classes of the 
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people (even of those who have per- 
haps never themselves been mixed 
up in actual Fenianism) with the 
so-called National cause. This feel- 
ing is one that is but too easily 
understood by anyone who knows 
the past history of Ireland, and in- 
deed it is one in which I freely 
admit that I and many other edu- 
cated and well-to-do Roman Catho- 
lies partly share. We all of us 
remember our country’s past with 
those feelings of bitterness against 
England that are the sure outcome 
of injustice. But when it comes to 
dealing with the present, we cannot, 
as sensible men, help recognising 
the change that is coming over the 
spirit and practice of England in 
her dealings with this country ; 
while they, taught by the National 
press, refuse to do so, and so keep 
up the old cry of “our down-trodden 
land,” and of our being “ slaves,” 
and the rest of it, just as loudly as 
if all the penal laws were still in full 
force. There are many of us who 
don’t love England a bit too well, 
but who are at the same time con- 
vinced that Ireland must, for weal 
or for woe, be England’s co-partner ; 
and so believing, we think it prudent 
even for our own sakes, and for the 
interest of Ireland herself, to con- 
done the past, and try to live in 
amity for the future.’ 

‘But, surely,’ interrupted Mr. 
A., ‘ that is exactly what we Home 
Rulers say too: only we hold that 
the sole way to arrive at the amity 
you speak of is by letting Ireland 
manage her own local affairs for 
herself—having a proportionate re- 
presentation with England and 
Scotland in the Imperial Parliament, 
where Imperial matters alone would 
be discussed. We do not seck 
separation from England, and we 
desire amity with her just as much 
as you do.’ 

‘Very likely you do, and very 
likely so may your youthful candi- 
date,’ rejoined the former speaker. 
‘Very likely a certain number of 
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your Dublin Association, particularly 
the half-dozen owners of land who 
are members of it, may be quite 
sincere in seeking a federal union 
under the British Crown, and even 
in believing that such an arrange- 
ment would work; but let me ask 
you asa sensible man who knows 
the country well, do you really be- 
lieve this would satisfy your Fenian 
element, whose hoped-for aid is, as 
you well know, almost your sole re- 
liance in working the present elec- 
tion ? Don’t you know in your heart 
that when youaretalking to the mobs 
whose help you count on to intimi- 
date our shaky voters, you are all 
most careful to touch but lightly 
on the maintenance of the British 
connection. You know perfectly 
well what a different ring there is in 
the cheer of the mob when you raise 
the cry of “God save Ireland,” and 
in the feeble response your orators 
get when—reporters being by—they 
sometimes think it politic to cry 
“God save the Queen!’’’ 

‘Oh, we can’t expect,’ rejoined 
Mr. A., ‘to make the people forget 
the past, and become loyal all at 
once.’ 

‘Loyal!’ exclaimed the other ; 
‘are the popular spouters—are the 
writers in the only papers these 
poor humbugged people ever read 
—are they trying to make them 
forget the past? Do they want to 
make them loyal? Do they want 
to make them contented? Are 
they not rather doing all in their 
power to keep open old sores—to 
embitter ancient enmities? I say 
these men and their vile papers 
are not only the worst enemies Ire- 
land has, but that they are doing 
more harm to the Federalist cause, 
by keeping the popular sympathies 
of the two countries asunder, than 
any other class in the kingdom.’ 

‘I quite admit,’ replied A., ‘ that 
the tone of a portion of the 
Nationalist press is very bad; at 
the same time you must remember 
we Federalists always say that, 
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with a Parliament once established 
in Dublin, these men would lose 
their power for evil, if not their 
inclination to do it, and that a 
wholesome public opinion would be 
created, such as Ireland has never 
yet known, and the want of which 
is one of her grave misfortunes.’ 

‘I know,’ said the other, ‘that 
this is what you profess to expect ; 
but when we see so many of our 
public men already driven, day by 
day, unwillingly enough sometimes, 
it is true, but still driven by sheer 
fear of opposing the popular senti- 
ment of the moment into courses 
of action and expression that they 
notoriously do not really approve, 
it makes us dread the probable 
result if everyone who was to 
legislate for Ireland were to be 
subjected to like unchecked infiu- 
ences. Where, let me ask you, 
would your Federal Parliament 
have been landed if you had had 
one sitting in Dublin during the 
excitement of the Franco-Prussian 
war? ‘You would have been 
driven either into a declaration of 
war against Prussia or into revo- 
lution.’ 

‘Oh, there you are under a great 
mistake,’ rejoined Mr. A. ‘Ac- 
cording to our scheme, the local 
Parliament would have nothing at 
all to do with questions of peace 
or war. Such things would come 
before the Imperial Parliament 
only, as Imperial questions.’ 

‘Exactly,’ answered the other: 
* you would have had intense popu- 
lar excitement, and no legal means 
of appeasing it. The Parliament, 
from which the people had been 
taught to expect so much, would 
not even have enabled them to 
declare their opposition to what 
was believed to be the English 
sentiment on the exciting question 
of the hour, and the certain result 
would have been a dangerous agita- 
tion to force Parliament into ex- 
ceeding its powers, or to insist on 
these powers being extended.’ 
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I had become so much interested 
in the discussion, of which the 
foregoing was only a small part, 
that I was quite sorry when our 
hour’s ride was over and our 
conversation brought to an end. 
I asked permission of Mr. A. to 
accompany him to the scene of 
the meeting, which he most gra- 
ciously conceded; so that I was 
under a safe escort through the 
rather rough-looking knots of men 
that we had now and then to 
pass on our way. The meeting 
was held on an unused space at 
the outskirts of the town, where a 
wooden platform had been erected. 
By the kindness of my guide I 
was admitted to this platform, 
and was duly presented by him 
to some of the celebrities as an 
English gentleman anxious to study 
the Home Rule question; and I 
am bound to say that my obnoxious 
nationality did not prevent my 
getting a very friendly reception. 
It is not necessary to describe in 
any detail the proceedings of the 
day. 

The candidate was the first 
speaker, and he was followed by a 
local orator, who was received on 
his coming forward with a salvo of 
cheering which his subsequent per- 
formance as a speaker scarcely 
warranted. I gathered, however, 
that he was noted for having been 
what was expressed as ‘in trouble’ 
during the Fenian outbreak, and 
that his reception was to be taken 
more as a recognition of his active 
patriotism than of his oratorical 
power. This gentleman was fol- 
lowed by a clergyman who, I was 
told, was a professor in Dublin 
University. His speech was argu- 
mentative in its tone, and was evi- 
dently less well suited to his pre- 
sent audience than to the more 


educated classes he was generally 
in the habit of addressing. It 
dealt with the principle of Federal- 
ism and its effects in those foreign 
countries where it had already 
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been tried with success. It was 
certainly an able and interesting 
exposition of the views of that 
section of his party to which the 
reverend speaker belonged ; but it 
fell comparatively without effect on 
the ears of an auditory who looked 
for more exciting oratory, and who 
(as a bystander shrewdly remarked) 
evidentiy could not realise why it 
was that they were expected to 
cheer ‘the parson.’ But the hero 
of the day was the editor of a 
Dublin Nationalist newspaper, who 
plainly had had long experience 
in addressing such assemblies. He 
spoke with unflagging energy for 
nearly an hour, the local allusions 
and personalities with which his 
speech was garnished being tho- 
roughly appreciated by the crowd, 
while his quotations about the 
‘green flag’ and the ‘Saxon foe’ 
were cheered to the echo. The 
effect of this speech was visible 
even among the occupants of the 
platform, some of whom had, at an 
earlier period of the day, been 
speaking somewhat despondingly 
of their prospects. 

‘Now they'll do,’ said one who 
had been closely watching the de- 
meanour of the crowd during the 
progress of the last speech; ‘ any 
country voter that sees the look on 
“the boys’ ” faces when they go up 
again after this into town, will think 
twice before he comes in next week 
to vote against their man!’ 

During the latter portion of the 
time occupied by the meeting, I left 
the platform and walked through 
the outer verge of the crowd, anxious 
to get into conversation with some 
of the humbler persons in it, and 
learn, if I could, what impression 
had been produced by the speeches. 
I, however, found the few persons 
whom I addressed, though very 
civil, yet evidently extremely sus- 
picious of a stranger, and deter- 
mined not to speak to me with any 
freedom. The first person I met 
who was at all an exception to this 
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rule was an old farmer, who had 
evidently been toasting either his 
bargain in the market or his coun- 
try’s prosperity, and whose vinous 
loquacity so far overcame his habi- 
tual suspicion that I succeeded in 
getting him into a semi-political 
conversation. I found, of course, 
that he was a strong Home Ruler: 
indeed, he proclaimed his views in 
most emphatic language, and seem- 
ed anxious to fix a personal quarrel 
on anyone holding a contrary opi- 
nion. 

‘Why wouldn’t we have our own 
Parliamint in College Green, as 
well as them English havin’ 
theirs in London beyant? The 
country ll never be right, and 
we'll never have good laws, until 
we make them ourselves in Dublin.’ 

I ventured to ask if the Land 
Bill was not a good law for the 
Trish farmers, and if it had not been 
passed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

‘ Bedad, it’s no sich great law at 
all at all,’ said my farmer friend; 
‘doesn’t it lave the rints as high as 
ever they wor? An’ what’s more,’ 
he added, twirling his stick signi- 
ficantly between his fingers, ‘do 
you think they’d have given us 
even that law itself, only they wor 
freckened by the Fenians, more 
power to them ?’ 

I tried to discover what were the 
particular changes that he and his 
friends wished for, but it was most 
difficult to arrive at anything dis- 
tinct or definite. The chief practical 
grievance seemed to be Free Trade, 
though, of course, the speaker did 
not use that term. He said ‘it was 
a murther to be lettin’ all the butter, 
and pork, and beef—nay, even to the 
very chickens an’ ducks—out of the 
country to fatten the English, 
and so many wantin’ them at home. 
Home Rule ’ud mighty soon settle 
that,’ he said with a satisfied shake 
of his head. ‘ We’d have a law to 
hindher them English fellows from 
robbing us the way they do now— 
N 
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skimmin’ the crame off the whole 
country—bad cess to them !’ 

I ventured to suggest that if they 
closed their best market, Irish 
farmers could not expect the high 
prices that were now enabling men 
like him to put by money as fast as 
it was said they were doing. 

‘ An’ why wouldn’t we be well able 
for our own beef, let alone the butter 
and pork, if we had the chance of atin’ 
it?’ interrupted a hungry-looking 
blacksmith, who, with a few others, 
had collected around us, and had 
been listening to our conversation. 

‘ Ay, an’ be well able to pay for 
it, too,’ added another defiantly. 

‘But surely,’ said I, ‘you can 
keep your produce now for home 
consumption, if you prefer so doing 
to sending it to England. I can’t 
see how “ Home Rule” or “ Protec- 
tion” would give you any more 
power in that way than you have 
already.’ 

‘Maybe some like Mr. Donoghue 
there ’ud be the betther of being 
saved from the timptation,’ said the 
smith, with a knowing wink to- 
wards my agricultural companion ; 
‘anyways we want butter and pork, 
and he has the two of them, but we 
can’t buy them bekase our wages is 
too low, an’ Mr. Donoghue there 
takes the high prices the English 
daylers offer him, small blame to 
him for that same, and sorra hair 
the Government cares for our being 
hungry so long as there’s plinty to 
ate in Liverpool an’ London !’ 

‘More power to ye, Dinis, but 
that’s a thrue word,’ exclaimed a 
chorus of ragged bystanders. 

‘If we had Home Rule,’ said the 
smith, ‘d 1 a pound of beef or 
any other mate ’ud we let off of 
Irish ground till afther the whole of 
us had our fill first !’ 

‘But,’ I asked, ‘if you can’t pay 
for the beef now, how could you pay 
for it then, unless the price came 
down? I presume you don’t expect 
that an Irish Parliament would give 
it to you for nothing.’ 
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‘Throth we don’t,’ cried the 
smith, ‘but Home Rule ’ud soon 
lave us all in the way of payin’ full 
price for it. Wouldn’t there be the 
best of wages for all thim that 
wanted work, an’ lots of work for 
all? An’ besides, the whole of us 
‘ud have a bit of land of our own 
thin.’ 

‘ That’s the chat, Dinis medarlin’,’ 
exclaimed an enthusiastic chimney 
sweep, who was evidently an ac- 
curate exponent of the popular 
feeling on this point. 

‘Here’s Mr. Donoghue here (not 
but he’s a raal, dacent man, that 
I'll say behind him and forninst 
him),’ continued the blacksmith, 
‘here’s Mr. Donoghue wid twenty 
or mebbe thirty cows’ grass, and 
me and these boys here, that’s every 
bit as good as him, and we haven’t 
so much as one at all. Is that 
justice ?’ 

‘Hoam Rewel for iver,’ shouted 
the sweep, ‘an’ tin acres apiece ot 
Donoghue’s spare land for aich av 
us!’ 

‘Oh, by the mortial,’ exclaimed 
the now angry Mr. Donoghue with 
a loud oath, ‘there’s plenty in 
Munster has more land to spare nor 
me; sorra the acre I have but I 
have plinty use for, and, signs on it, 
it’s hard I wrought for the same 
land late and airly; an’ where ’ud be 
the justice av robbin’ a poor man, an’ 
plinty av land lying idle with the 
big fellows that can spare it asier 
nor me ?” 

The discussion having so unex- 
pectedly taken a turn that seemed 
likely to cause high words between 
the new disputants, I thought it 
prudent to slip away, which I did 
without attracting notice, and re- 
traced my steps to the town. There 
I asked my way to the County 
Club-house, where one of my fellow- 
travellers of the morning had kindly 
promised to meet me ere the time 
came for our return journey. At 
the door of the Club-house I found 
a knot of some dozen gentlemen 
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smoking and chatting together, and 
amongst them all my travelling 
companions of the morning except 
Mr. A., who had not yet returned 
from the meeting. None of those 
present had attended the Home 
Rule gathering, being all (as indeed 
I found almost everyone in the light 
of a gentleman in the county) mem- 
bers of the anti-Nationalist party. 
I was, therefore, beset with ques- 
tions as to the success of the 
meeting, and the impressions it had 
produced upon me. 

‘ Have you been converted by the 
speeches ?’ asked my jocose Conser- 
vative friend of the morning; ‘are 

ou a Home Ruler yet?’ 

I replied that I was not quite, 
but that nevertheless I had been 
much struck by the arguments in 
some of the speeches, especially in 
that of the Dublin University Pro- 
fessor, who had made out a very 
strong case for the principle and 
practice of Federalism. I admitted 
that I should have found it a difficult 
task to answer him, and to prove 
that what had succeeded so well in 
other countries must necessarily 
fail in Ireland. 

‘Oh,’ laughed one of the com- 
pany, ‘what holds good elsewhere 
by no means necessarily holds good 
here. We always go by the “rule 
of contrary” if we can!’ 

‘No, but to be serious,’ interposed 
another gentleman, who had not 
hitherto spoken, and who was lis- 
tened to with marked attention; 
‘the real truth is that what every 
writer on Federalism admits to be 
an essential element of success is as 
yet unfortunately absent in Ireland 
—that is, cordiality of feeling be- 
tween the two countries that are to 
be federally united, and a desire on 
the part of both that the connection 
should be permanent. If ever this 
feeling did happily exist, I would 
be a Federalist at once myself, for I 
know well the physical difficulty 
that exists in getting through the 
yearly growing work of legislation 
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in London; and, moreover, I see 
very many advantages, social and 
otherwise, to be gained by periodical 
gatherings of representative Irish- 
men in Dublin to transact local 
business. It is the quarter whence 
the present movement arises, and 
the fact, which is patent to us all, 
that the rank and file of its sup- 
porters, whether in town or coun- 
try, are to be found amongst the 
notoriously disaffected classes, that 
make me look on this agitation 
with deep distrust. Again, I re- 
gard as most unfortunate the 
moment that has been chosen for 
reviving an exciting question of 
this kind—a moment when Ireland 
wanted above everything a little 
breathing time after the political 
excitement of the past three years, 
and when (in spite of all that pes- 
simists may say to the contrary) the 
wages of the labouring classes, as 
well as the material prosperity of the 
farmers (which means that of the 
country at large), are so rapidly in- 
creasing.’ 

‘Then,’ said another of the com- 
pany, ‘you don’t really think this 
Home Rule business a regular hum- 
bug, as some of us do.’ 

‘By no means,’ replied the former 
speaker ; ‘so far am I from think- 
ing so, that I quite believe, if 
this agitation had not now arisen, 
and if the papers the people read 
had taken a different tone on the 
passing of the Church and Land 
Bills, and preached a doctrine of 
hopefulness instead of keeping up 
the old growling plaint of disaffec- 
tion, some practicable scheme of 
doing the very thing the Federalists 
now profess to seek for would have 
been proposed and carried with the 
entire assent of both Ireland and 
England, and would probably have 
worked for the advantage of both 
countries.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘if the principle be 
good in itself, it seems to my matter- 
of-fact English mind to savour of 
prejudice to oppose it merely be- 
N2 
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cause you don’t like the men who 
are working it.’ 

‘I will tell you why I think not, 
sir,’ replied the last speaker. ‘ In 
the first place, you must bear in 
mind that the distrust I speak of is 
very widely spread. This so-called 
Home Rule movement has been 
some time before the public now, 
but it has met with little or no sup- 
port from either the property or the 
education of the country, nor does 
it seem likely to do so, if we are to 
judge from the social elements op- 
posed to one another in our pending 
contest here, which is really the 
first time that people have had to 
choose sides boldly since this Re- 
peal revival set in. Now it is diffi- 
cult to conceive such a great politi- 
cal change as is sought for by the 
Home Rule party being conceded 
to a constitutional agitation opposed 
by nearly the whole of the wealthy 
classes in Ireland, irrespective of 
their old religious or political differ- 
ences, and which finds so very large 
a part of its most active support 
amongst those who (whatever their 
present moderate professions may 
be) are and have long been known 
to be strongly hostile to the British 
connection. In a word, while there 
is in the country so much of the 
disaffection which the Home Rule 
agitators are utilising for election- 
eering and other purposes, we who 
have something to lose believe that 
the Irish Parliament such men 
seek for would be merely used as a 
means to an end—that end, sir,’ 
said the speaker, bowing to me, 
‘being to loosen rather than to 
tighten the bonds that unite my 
country with yours.’ 

It was now time to start for the 
train, so my friend took me by the 
arm, and carried me off with him to 
the station. 

On reaching the platform we 
found a considerable crowd col- 
lected to witness the departure of 
the Dublin deputation. Amongst 
the rest I perceived my friend Far- 
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mer Donoghue, now completely so- 
bered—probably by the shock he 
had received from the communistic 
chimney-sweep. He evidently re- 
cognised me, and seemed about 
to speak, when his eye falling 
on my companion, he hastily tried 
to slip away unobserved into the 
crowd. But my friend had seen 
him, and hailing him heartily by 
his name, asked how he did and 
what brought him so far from home. 
Donoghue came up looking exces- 
sively foolish at having been caught 
in the act of hiding himself from 
his landlord, as Mr. G. proved 
to be, and the latter made some 
friendly fun out of the circum- 
stance. Donoghue’s face would 
have been a perfect study for the 
pencil of Erskine Nicoll while Mr. 
G. was bantering him. Having 
in the morning let out his opinion 
pretty freely to me as a stranger, 
he was now evidently revolving in 
his mind what were the chances of 
my having told Mr. G. of our con- 
versation, and how far I was to be 
trusted not to betray him. 

‘Of course you went to the meet- 
ing, Dan, like a good Irishman as 
you always were,’ said Mr. G.; 
‘now tell us how did you like the 
speeches ?” 

‘Is it the speeches, yer honor ?’ 
said Dan slowly, to gain time, and 
casting a furtive look at me; ‘ sorra 
one of me knows aha’p’orth about 
them at all. Shure it’s in the 
market I was—wid butther,’ he 
added after a momentary pause ; 
‘signs on it, I have enough to do 
to mind me business—the Lord be 
praised—an’ to get the rint togither 
agin’ spring—let alone to be lookin’ 
afther meetin’s or the likes !’ 

‘The milk must be very plenty 
with you, Dan,’ said his land- 
lord, ‘for you to be selling butter 
again this week after the two fine 
firkins I saw with you in last 
market.’ 

‘Who said butther, yer honor?’ 
said Dan very slowly, and with an 
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assumption of stupidity that would 
have been a triumph on the stage, 
sure it was pigs—fine little slips 
of boneens I had wid me—and 
be the same token,’ he added 
with another glance at me, ‘it’s 
no more nor a quarther since 
I sowld the last of them, and they 
kep’ me that constant on the market 
(bad cess to them) that sorra minit 
I had to taste bit or sup this day !’ 
‘So you never went to the meet- 
ing at all, Dan ?’ asked his landlord. 
‘ Well, faix now, yer honor,’ said 
Dan very slowly, while, glancing at 
me, he saw a smile on my face, ‘I 
was nigh-hand it, sure enough, jist 
comin’ back from me sisther’s place 
—near the Green. Yer honor 
knows Darby Curtoyne, that does 
be daylin’ in pigs. I consaited 
the boneens might fit Darby, 


an’ I jist slipped down, lavin’ a 
gossoon to mind the pigs, and whin 
I got to Darby’s herself towld me 
Darby was after stepping up—jist 
wid curiosity like—to the meetin’, 


and that’s how I kem near it at all 
—sarchin’ for Darby about the pigs.’ 
Then turning to me and going 
through an inimitable pantomime of 
sudden recognition, he exclaimed, 
‘An’ be the same token, I’m mis- 
doubtin’ but I seen this jintleman 
that’s wid yer honor at the meetin’ 
while I was sarchin’ for Darby. 
Good evenin’ to yer honor—I’m 
thinkin’ we spoke this mornin’, 
tho’ myself didn’t remimber yer 
honor at first.’ 

I returned his salutation, and I 
must admit that, despite his 
half-imploring look, I could not 
resist the fun of making further 
reference to our conversation. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I do remember 
our meeting, and that we were in- 
terrupted by some persons who 
joined in the discussion we were 
having together.’ 

‘Thrue for ye, sir,’ said Dan 
with a solemn shake of his head, 
‘them fellows does be havin’ shockin’ 
notions these times; meself is no 
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schollard, but I’m towld there’s 
turrible taychin’ in some ov the 
*Merican papers them town’s-boys 
do be reedin’.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘it does seem hard 
that the town tradesmen and idlers 
should think they have a right to 
your land! 

‘Isn’t it now, yer honor?’ ex- 
claimed Dan with more appearance 
of sincerity than he had yet shown. 

‘Particularly,’ I added, with a 
glance at Mr. G., ‘when there’s 
plenty of spare land with the big 
fellows !’ 

‘Oh, wirra, wirra!’ exclaimed 
Dan with startling suddenness and 
with a puzzled stare, at the same 
time thrusting one hand deep into 
his breeches pocket. ‘Oh, where’s 
me ticket? Begorra, I’m misdoubt- 
in’ butI left it behind in Biddy’s 
whin I tuk off me coat. Does yer 
honor think will I have time to get 
it before the thrain starts? Any 
ways Ill sthrive,’ saying which, he 
turned suddenly and bolted off 
towards the door of the station. 

‘Bravo, Dan!’ said Mr. G., with 
a laugh; and continued, turning to 
me, ‘I supposefrom what you hinted 
about the “big fellows” that my 
honest friend has been letting out a 
little in his cups this morning ? 
There’s not a more decent, hard- 
working, well-behaved, or in truth 
a more contented man in his parish 
than Dan, or one I would sooner 
trust to do what is honest and 
right; but when he gets a little 
whisky on board, he becomes what 
the country fellows call a “ raal 
pathriot,” and talks sham sedition 
with the best of them.’ While 
my friend was speaking, Mr. A. 
and our other two travelling com- 
panions of the morning came up, 
and the bell ringing for a start, we 
all got into the train and set out on 
our return journey to Killarney. 

It was dark ere we reached our 
destination, and the scene on 
our arrival was one of consider- 
able confusion, there being not 
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a few of the third-class pas- 
sengers the ‘worse for drink,’ 
while amongst the expectants on 
the platform there were also many 
who, like M. Taine’s French visitor 
to Ireland, had evidently found ‘le 
vin du pays diablement fort.’ While 
we were watching the reception of 
the Dublin deputation, we were 
attracted by an unusual disturbance 
at the door of one carriage, where 
a crowd had gathered round an old 
farmer and his wife, both of whom 
were ‘hearty,’ and having mislaid 
their return tickets, were being 
called on by the officials to find them 
or to pay again. 

‘Bad cess to yer railway an’ yer 
tickets,’ shouted the old man, 
squaring up to the station-master, 
who had beencalled on to adjudicate. 
‘The divil fly away wid yer consate 
that wouldn’t take adaycent man’s 
word that he was afther givin yiz 
his ticket afore !’ 

‘Whom did you give it to?’ 
asked the station-master. 

‘What’s that to you, ye buckeen?’ 
shouted the other; and turning to 
his old wife, who, now half sobered 
with fright, was stealthily searching 
her husband’s pockets for the miss- 
ing cards, ‘ didn’t ye see me give the 
tickets, Nancy, wid yer own two 
eyes ?’ 


‘I didinthroth, Larry,’ said Nancy, 
half sobbing, but still busy with 
her search, ‘I did see ye, an’ be the 
same token here they are!’ she cried 
triumphantly, producing the lost 


tickets from Larry’s breeches- 
pocket, and waving them in the 
face of the laughing station-master. 

* Now, ye robber !’ shouted Larry, 
as, freed from the grasp of the 
porters, he prepared to retire. ‘Now, 
ye robber, niver let on ye worn’t ped 
agin or it ’ul be the worse for ye ;’ 
then in a sort of audible aside he 
cried out, ‘Oh, thin, Hoam Rewel 
jewl! whin will ye come? Thin 
ther’ll be free cars for everyone, an’ 
no dirty blaggardsto be axin’ honest 
min for tickets!’ with which pro- 
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phecy Larry and his faithful Nancy 
marched out of the station amidst 
the cheers of the laughing crowd. 

‘Valuable property shares in the 
G. S. & W. Railway will be when 
Larry’s political hopes are realised!’ 
said Mr. G. as, in company with 
his friend, he kindly walked with 
me to the door of my hotel. 

‘Poor Larry’s notion,’ said his 
companion, ‘is not more painfully 
absurd that that of an old fellow 
who works in my garden, and who 
asked me yesterday quite seriously 
if it wasn’t true that “ when Home 
Rule kem” there would be five 
shillings a day for every man, and 
no laws.’ 

‘It is indeed very distressing to 
see the poor people deluded in the 
way they are, and to feel oneself 
perfectly powerless to prevent 
it,’ observed Mr. G. ‘ However, we 
must, I suppose, be satisfied to watch 
and wait, and hope for betterthings.’ 

We had now reached the door ot 
the hotel, where, after many thanks 
on my part for the civility and 
kindness I had received, I parted 
from Mr. G. and his companion 
with a promise to meet them on the 
morrow, and see, if we could, the 
humours of the coming local meet- 
ing. Alas, however, for the in- 
stability of human hopes! As I 
entered the coffee-room a telegram 
was put into my hand, which I 
found to contain an immediate recall 
to London. As in any case it was 
impracticable to start before seven 
the next morning, and I was most 
anxious to witness the proceedings 
of the following day’s meeting on 
the ‘ enemy’s ground,’ I telegraphed 
to London strongly urging the 
postponement of my recall. But it 
was to no purpose. The business 
for which I was wanted was im- 
perative, and the only hope held out 
to me was that possibly I might be 
allowed to return to Ireland for the 
nomination! There was nothing 
for it but to obey, so I duly set out 
the next morning on my way to 
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London, consoling myself with the 
faint hope of being able to return 
the following week to witness the 
lively scenes that were expected at 
the nomination and the polling. 
The last person to greet me on 
my departure was Father F., who, 
being an early riser, walked with 
me to the station to see me off. 
‘ Well, sir,’ he cried in his cheery, 


laughing voice; ‘come back if you 
can, and you'll be welcome ; but be 
sure, at any rate, that you don’t 
forget to write a book about 
Ireland. Every intelligent Saxon 
(and indeed a few that aren’t that 
same) thinks himself fit to do that 
much for us if he has been as long 
as twenty-four hours in our quare 
little island. Good-bye!’ 





THE STONE STEPS. 


Wuite yet the nineteenth age was young, 
And murmuring Rotha flowed unsung, 
Where Forestside stoops down to greet 
A cottage nestling at its feet ; 
Two stalwart men, with ponderous crow, 
Dealt on the crag alternate blow ; 
While Silver How across the vale, 
Kept reckoning of their noisy tale. 
Long time in vain with sinewy shock 
They smote the everlasting rock ; 
Some rough-hewn steps at length repay 
The wearying toil of half a day. 
Then, as with measured pace and slow, 
From orchard seat to porch below, 
Their new-made path they trod ; 
Quoth John, in mood of thoughtful glee, 
‘Stone steps be these and steps shall be 
For many a year, when ye and me 
Lig girning undert’ sod!’! 


Thus he:—But William mused awhile, 


Scarce conscious of the kindly smile 
That showed him not illpleased to find, 
In that unlettered comrade’s mind 
Some rude resemblance to his own. 
To him from earliest youth was known 
What brotherhood is of guileless men 
Who read the law of hill and glen; 
And scarcely seem’d to think it odd 
That John should prate of ‘ye and me’ 
As heirs of common destiny, 
As though the world might little care, 
Or soon or late, which of the pair 
‘Lig girning undert’ sod!’ 


Not all unwisely preached the swain ; 

For still those time-worn steps remain, 
Where summer suns and wintry storms 
Have beat upon their rugged forms 

Full seventy years: though modern care 
Has paved the steep with smoother stair, 
Through turf and moss you still may trace 
The harder angles of its face. 


1 Lie grinning under the sod. 
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The steps are there, but where are they, 
Companions of that ancient day ? 
Not one their lot. In narrow bound 
Is circumscribed the common round 
Of dalesman’s life: to scale the rock 
And lead to fold the wandering flock ; 
Snatch the late crop from autumn rain, 
And house in fear th’ half ripened grain; 
To win with no ignoble toil 
Scant living from a thankless soil : 
Thus John well played his humble part, 
With proud content, and honest heart. 


So lived and died: but now to tell, 
What portion to his work-mate fell. 
To err is human, and, if he 
Was not from human error free, 
You scarce shall find in all the age 
A juster life, a purer page ; 
Yet was not thus his simple song 
Scatheless of scorn; but he with strong 
Self-trust, conscious of mind sincere 


And lifelong purpose calmly clear, 
From his own time could well endure 
Detraction, of the future sure. 


He willed that they who roam or dwell 
In those fair scenes he loved so well, 
To him, to them, for wisdom taught, 
Should homage pay of tender thought: 
"Twas his with poet’s ear to hear 
The ceaseless voice of fell and mere, 
To wait and learn what note of praise 
The solitary tarn might raise. 
The lone star peeping o’er the hill, 
The violet hiding near the rill, 
The lowliest thing in copse or field 
Some beauty taught, some truth revealed. 
With vantage small of wealth or birth, 
He made his verse a power on earth, 
Nor missed his lofty aim; 
He lived with loving eye to scan 
The inner soul of Nature’s plan, 
And wrote upon the heart of man 
A long enduring name. 
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And now to both their time is o’er, 
And those two workmen work no more; 
The deed they wrought beside the hill, 
That bygone morn, is living still, 

And still the steps are there. 
But they, long since together laid, 
Have slept beneath the sacred shade 

Of Grasmere’s House of Prayer. 


And see! there comes a pilgrim band 

From thorpe, from town, from ocean strand, 
From homes beyond the Western wave, 

To worship at their Poet’s grave. 

What though the crowd unheeding pass 
The little nameless mound of grass, 

That marks to few the peasant’s bed, 

No jealousies divide the dead: 

Partners of toil, and now of rest, 
They share a slumber not unblest, 
Beneath the hallowed sod. 

And once again in that far land 
Behind the veil, those two shall stand 

Equal before their God. 
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THE WORKMEN OF PARIS BETWEEN THE TWO SIEGES. 


I, 


MIDST the events upon which 
I am able to comment, as 
having been personally connected 
with them, there is none that I am 
more qualified to relate than the 
occupation of Paris by the Germans. 
At first, the 16th Arrondissement, 
where I was living, was the only 
quarter of the capital which was 
trodden upon by King William’s 
soldiers. Moreover, being then the 
chief of one of the two battalions 
of National Guards recruited in 
this quarter, I was constantly and 
thoroughly kept aware of every 
thing referring to the occupation. 
I chanced even to be the first person 
inthe 16th Arrondissement to whom 
the news was conveyed, and think 
that the manner in which I heard 
it deserves to be related. 

It was on a Sunday morning, a 
bright morning of February 1871, at 
the time when the Parisians were 
spreading over Passy and Auteuil, 
which form the 16th Arrondissement, 
on their way to Point du Jour, where 
the Prussian shells had created a 
centre of attraction under the form 
of ruins, since then completed by 
the cannon of Versailles, that an 
officer of the staff of General Le- 
comte called upon me. A few 
minutes after, and in compliance 
with the order sent to me, I repaired 
to the head-quarters. General Le- 
comte was the military commander 
of my arrondissement; he often 
sent for me, so that my summons on 
that day did not suggest any appre- 
hensions of the approaching occu- 
pation, which was, indeed, reported 
to have been renounced by the 
Germans themselves. 

As soon as the General saw me, 
‘TL have some very sad news for you,’ 
he said, ‘news which will require all 
your fortitude. To-morrow morn- 
ing, a corps of German troops will 


occupy your arrondissement. The 
information has just reached me; 
and at the same time I am ordered 
to retire to the other side of the 
Seine with the few battalions of the 
line encamped here.’—‘ And with 
regard to the National Guards be- 
longing to the arrondissement,’ I 
answered, mastering my emotion, 
‘has any decision been come to ? ’— 
‘The only orders I have received,’ 
replied the General, ‘arethose which 
I have mentioned to you. I know 
nothing more and cannot incur the 
responsibility of any measure, as I 
do not command in the 16th Arron- 
dissement any longer.’-—‘ Well, 
General,’ I objected, ‘but permit me 
to draw your attention to the irri- 
tation which prevails amongst the 
workmen against the Government, 
as well in this quarter as elsewhere. 
They reproach the Government with 
having capitulated too soon, out of 
deference to the bowrgeoisie; they 
contend that it was possible to pro- 
long the siege for another week, 
and then to fight a series of battles, 
which might have changed the 
course of events. In short, I am 
uneasy with regard to the effect 
that the dreadful news you have 
announced to me will produce.’— 
‘And so amI,’ he added. ‘I quite 
perceive the difficulties and dangers 
you foresee, but I regret that, leaving 
your quarter as I am bound to do, 
I cannot give you any order or ad- 
vice.’ Thereupon we parted. 

This General Lecomte, who some 
days later was shot together with 
General Clément Thomas, was a 
very kind man. He had nothing 
of that arrogance in which French 
generals very often indulge when 
talking with their subordinates. 
He spoke in a mild tone, and listened 
attentively to the objections or ob- 
servations of his interlocutors, a 
quality seldom met with among his 
fellows. He was always inclined to 
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put a good construction upon the 
acts of his inferiors. For instance, 
it happened that a rather important 
order from him did not reach me 
in time, and that I was thus unable 
to execute it. When explaining the 
case and apologising, General Le- 
comte said to me, ‘1 thought some- 
thing like that had occurred. Be- 
fore believing ill of anyone, I wait 
for proof of it.’ There was not in 
the French army a general who 
deserved less than General Lecomte 
to fall a victim under the bullets 
of a furious mob. 

But, to return to my relation : 
On leaving the head-quarters of 
General Lecomte, I proceeded to 
the mayoralty of the arrondisse- 
ment, hoping to obtain there further 
information. Besides, being of opi- 
nion that the only thing to do, 
in order to avoid any collision be- 
tween the German troops and the 
population of the 16th Arrondisse- 
ment, was to remove the two bat- 
talions of National Guards beyond 
the limits of the Prussian occupa- 
tion, I felt anxious to get the ap- 
proval of the mayor and to be 
supported by him in the carrying 
out of this plan. On the way I 
met Count d’Alton-Shée, a highly 
accomplished man,who, after having 
inherited the title of Peer of France 
and proved his political perspica- 
city by voting alone in the whole 
Upper House the death of Louis 
Napoleon on the occasion of the 
expedition of Boulogne, resigned 
his peerage, and became one of the 
leaders of French democracy. I 
described to him, ina few words, 
the cause of my emotion, and the 
manner in which I intended to 
avert the perils hovering over us. 
He approved of my scheme, and 
we entered together the mairie. 

There, to our great astonishment, 
the sad information given to me by 
General Lecomte was so completely 
unknown that I was obliged to 
repeat and repeat it again to have 
it believed. The deputy-mayors 
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would not admit that such an im- 
portant event could be so near 
without their being aware of it. 
Then they telegraphed to the cen- 
tral mayoralty (Hétel de Ville),and 
soon got an answer which confirmed 
my statement. I shall never forget 
the sorrow and consternation that 
took possession of us when reading 
this telegram. What! the Germans 
are to occupy to-morrow morning 
an arrondissement of Paris, and the 
officers of the mayoralty of this 
very arrondissement are apprised 
of it almost by chance !—the sol- 
diers of King William are to 
parade the next day through 
the streets of Paris, and in this 
Paris, feverish and nervous,no com- 
petent voice raises itself to announce 
the tidings and to adjure the popu- 
lation to bear calmly this last trial! 
—the workmen of the capital are 
in a state of excitement, nearly 
approaching madness, and nobod 
reflects that some foolish attempt 
may be made by them to oppose 
the entrance of the German troops ! 
No ; the Government, already in- 
stalled at Bordeaux, neglects Paris, 
and the responsibility of the events 
at hand must lie heavy upon a few 
men, scarcely known, of that class 
whom it was the habit of M. 
Rouher to describe as ‘ uncommis- 
sioned individualities.’ 

Such were our reflections, but 
we had no time to waste, and my 
project of withdrawing from the 
arrondissement with the National 
Guards having been approved, I 
sent at once for the officers of my 
battalion. These were not very 
difficult to persuade ; but to con: 
vince the men was not so easy a 
task. Already, the news of the 
approaching occupation having been 
bruited through the neighbourhood, 
the National Guards were pouring 
into the streets with their breech- 
loaders on their shoulders. The 
Parisian cockneys, scared by the 
report during their visit to Point 
du Jour, were returning home, and 
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halted at Passy to see how matters 
would turn out. From the centre 
of Paris, where the threatening 
event was being rumoured, people 
of every sort were making for the 
16th Arrondissement in order toob- 
tain more accurate information or 
to hear the resolutions which should 
be arrived at by the inhabitants of 
this quarter. Before long an enor- 
mous crowd was thronging Passy. 
Tables were being carried into the 
streets and used as platforms by 
orators of different opinions who 
addressed the mob, one trying to 
prove the absurdity of any attempt 
to oppose the German occupation, 
another endeavouring to demon- 
strate that it was very easy to pre- 
vent the Prussian troops from enter- 
ing Paris. 

Among the speakers the agents 
of the Central Committee (already 
formed at that time) were con- 
spicuous for the violence and the in- 
sanity of their declamations. Ac- 
cording to these gentlemen, the 
Germans were not accustomed to 
fight in the streets ; consequently, 
barricades were to be built at once 
in all the most important roads 
leading from the gates to the heart 
of the 16th Arrondissement ; and 
when, on the next morning, the 
enemy, coming forward to enter 
Paris, would find that they had to 
cut their way through a series of 
barricades, they would be so afraid 
toventure amidst such obstacles that 
they would retire. Now, supposing 
that the Prussians would not shrink 
from street-fighting, that they would 
even be victorious in this kind of 
struggle, it would be by the bowr- 
geoisie alone that the consequences 
—taxations, etc.—would be felt. 

I need not say that all that was 
mere nonsense. At an hour when 
the Germans were in possession of 
all the forts surrounding Paris, it 
was absurd to imagine that their 
entrance into the capital could be 
successfully opposed. Besides, had 
such an extravagant attempt been 
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made, it is childish to suppose that 
they would have given battle in the 
streets. Retreating to the forts, 
they would have covered Paris with 
shells, until the population had 
arrived at a better understanding of 
its position and of the respect due 
to a truce preliminary to peace. 

Of course the other officers of 
my battalion, as well as myself, did 
our best to force this reasoning on 
our men; but, mixed as they were 
with the crowd, we could not get 
any serious attention from them. 
A man who has not himself seen 
Paris on one of those days when a 
revolution is contemplated and 
ready to break out, cannot form 
an idea of the spectacle which 
the 16th Arrondissement offered 
on Sunday evening, February 26, 
1871. I am thoroughly convinced 
that some foolish attempt would 
have been made next morning 
against the Prussian troops, if the 
occupation had not been put off for 
two days. 

It was at ten o’clock in the 
evening that the news of this post- 
ponement was imparted tome. The 
agitation had just attained its 
climax, and the agents of the Cen- 
tral Committee had left the 16th 
Arrondissement, giving out that 
they were going to Belleville and 
Montmartre, in order to assemble 
the battalions of those quarters and 
to lead them to Passy, where they 
would be ready to withstand the 
entrance of the Germans. But the 
report of the postponement pro- 
duced the effect of a cooling rain 
upon all those excited brains. The 
whole 16th Arrondissement went 
to bed; and when the battalions 
from Belleville arrived, they also 
thought proper to return home, on 
their being informed that there 
would be no Germans to fight with 
in the morning. 

Now, what is the natural deduc- 
tion from the details into which I 
have thought it well to enter? I 
am aware that, in English eyes, the 
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facts of which I complain, i.e. the 
abandonment to its own inspirations 
of the 16th: Arrondissement under 
the circumstances stated, may not 
appear so blameworthy as in mine. 
In this country a large amount of 
public business is left in the hands 
of local bodies. But in France, 
where the central power is always 
engaged in curbing individual efforts, 
it happens that whenever the action 
of this central power fails to be feit 
private initiative can scarcely man- 
age to make upfor it. Of this truth 
the Government was well cognizant; 
and it is for this reason that I so 
earnestly reproach it with having 
forsaken Paris at a time when, in 
all countries, the intervention of the 
ruling power would have been 
deemed necessary and justified. 
The facts I am about to relate will 
conclusively justify and strengthen 
this reproach. 

The two days’ reprieve granted 
to us by the Emperor William was 
not wasted. A large meeting was 
held at Passy, where, after a discus- 
sion of seven hours, I at length suc- 
ceeded in inducing the National 
Guards of this quarter to leave their 
arrondissement and to encamp some- 
where during the occupation. This 
was the only way to avoid every 
chance of a collision with the 
Germans. No doubt the men were 
sincere when they promised to 
keep quiet at home whilst the 
Prussians occupied their neighbour- 
hood. But a couple of bottles of 
wine would have been sufficient 
to change the minds of some 
of them, which would have pro- 
voked inconsiderate acts on their 
part and perhaps serious and gene- 
ral disorders, giving occasion for 
Prussian retaliation. Besides, I 
knew that the Central Committee 
would renounce its idea of opposing 
the entrance of the Germans, if 
the National Guards of the 16th 
Arrondissement decided to retreat 
beyond the limits of this quarter. 
Under these circumstances, indeed, 
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it was difficult for the Central Com- 
mittee to undertake the defence of 
an arrondissement which its natural 
defenders thought proper to aban- 
don. And, to speak plainly, I sup- 
pose that this committee was not 
sorry to find a pretext for not 
carrying out the absurd threats it 
had previously uttered of opposing 
the admission of the Germans into 
Paris. In short, the resolution 
already mentioned was, in many re- 
spects, extremely important, and 
was so considered by the whole 
press of Paris. The fact that it was 
due to workmen, represented as in- 
tractable and unable to follow wise 
advice, goes far to prove that the 
intractability of the working classes 
is less chargeable upon themselves 
than upon those who deal with them. 

The departure of the National 
Guards belonging to the 16th 
Arrondissement took place, how- 
ever, at the time appointed by the 
chiefs of this troop, and was marked 
by a scene that I wish to relate, be- 
cause it illustrates the carelessness 
with which I feel bound to charge 
the Government. At the very hour 
of their going away from Passy the 
National Guards were told that 
many guns had been forsaken by 
General Lecomte’s soldiers in a 
road close to the fortifications, a 
spot which was within the bounds 
of the German occupation. The 
fact was verified. Perhaps it was 
not of importance. If the Germans 
had found these guns, I admit that 
they would not have taken them 
away, because it is probable that the 
numberof pieces of ordnance to be sur- 
rendered in pursuance of the capitu- 
lation had been agreed, and that this 
article of the Capitulation of Paris 
had already been carried out. But, 
on the other hand, it is easily under- 
stood that the sight of these batteries 
of artillery (there were 62 guns) 
forsaken in a road which was to be 
lined, in a few hours, by Prussian 
sentries was quite disgraceful, and 
likely to provoke the anger and the 
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shame of all the bystanders in this 
momentof great excitement. There- 
upon the National Guards rushed 
to the guns, and putting themselves 
to the wheels, they drew the heavy 
batteries as far as the Parc Monceau, 
where they were to encamp during 
the occupation of their arrondisse- 
ment. 

Will it be thought that this inci- 
dent was special to the 16th 
Arrondissement ? Will it be sup- 
posed that this abandonment of bat- 
teries of artillery in Passy was one 
of those isolated instances of neglect 
which the confusion caused by the 
approaching event might atone for ? 
Not in the least ; wherever in Paris 
parks of artillery had been formed 
similar facts occurred, especially 
with regard to the park Wagram. 
The guns remained unguarded, and 
so the National Guards from Belle- 
ville and Montmartre were enabled 
to catch hold of them, and to draw 
them to the top of Montmartre 
Hill, which soon became the focus 
and the starting-point of the Revolu- 
tion. In a word, such negligence 
reigned everywhere that, when en- 
camped in the Parc Monceaun, I was 
two or three times offered by my 
men guns which they had found 
abandoned in the adjacent streets. 
It is difficult not to pass a severe 
sentence upon the conduct of the 
Government in regard to these 
circumstances. 

But thisisnotall. Ihave related 
how the National Guards of the 
16th Arrondissement had been led 
to carry away sixty-two guns for- 
saken by General Lecomte’s soldiers. 
Now, ten other pieces of ordnance 
had been picked up by the men 
while rambling around the Parc 
Monceau, so that the total number 
of cannon which chance had placed 
under my command amounted to 
seventy-two. AsI did not intend 
to let these guns fall into the hands 
of the gentlemen of Belleville and 
Montmartre, though delegates from 
them had tried to induce my men 
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to force upon me this course, I 
made it known at the head-quarters 
of the National Guards that I was 
willing to return the guns to the 
proper authorities. But the Staff 
disregarded this intimation, so that 
when, after the Germans had retired, 
the battalions of the 16th Arron- 
dissement returned to this quarter, 
I was obliged to have the cannon 
dragged back. It even happened 
that, the road being very hilly, ten 
guns were left behind guarded by 
a few men, who were not, in spite 
of their claims, relieved by regular 
troops. At last these cannon re- 
mained in a street, where they were 
probably seized by some passers-by. 
As to the other batteries of artillery 
which had been drawn again to 
Passy, they were handed a few days 
after to the military authorities. 
The battalion of workmen recruited 
in Passy is, by-the-by, the only 
battalion of artisans which returned 
cannon after having taken them: 
another proof that workmen are 
capable of sensible acts when they 
are not misled by bad counsel. 

According to a French law, when 
it happens that some damage is 
caused by children, by reason of 
insufficient supervision on the part 
of their parents, these last are held 
responsible for the mischief. The 
excited working classesof Paris were 
aschildren, whose natural guardians, 
the Government, neglected their 
proper duty. 


1. 


The siege over, everyone in Paris 
knew thatsome serious revolutionary 
explosion was at hand. It only 
waited for a spark. Of course, had 
the Government been conscious of 
the dangers which its bad policy 
during the siege and its neglect 
during the German occupation 
had created in Paris, the antici- 
pated explosion might have been 
avoided. But the Government, 
though cognisant of those perils, did 
not seem to regard them as so 
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immediately impending as they 
were; and, besides, whenever it 
issued a decree’ from Bordeaux 
concerning the capital, it generally 
turned out that the decree was of 
an irritating instead of a soothing 
nature. On the days preceding 
the 18th of March it was perfectly 
obvious that some great event was 
at hand, and the only question 
still doubtful was as to the manner 
in which the spark would be applied 
to the powder. 

How this operation was _per- 
formed I need not say. The various 
incidents that occurred on the 
morning of the 18th of March have 
been often related. It is known 
that at the dawn of that day the 
Government tried to seize the guns 
which the National Guards of 
Belleville and Montmartre had 
dragged to the top of Montmartre 
Hill; that this attempt, first suc- 
cessful, became at last a failure, 
because of the insufficient number 
of horses provided for the drawing 
away of the cannon ; that the regu- 
lar troops fraternised with the 
National Guards as soon as these 
last, awakened by the news of the 
attempt, proved ready to fight in 
order to repossess themselves of 
the guns. With these facts, and 
with many others, such as the cap- 
ture and the execution of Generals 
Clément Thomas and Lecomte, the 
public are now thoroughly con- 
versant. Neither have they for- 
gotten the severe but just censure 
cast on the Government for having 
resorted to an ill-prepared surprise 
to take possession of the guns, 
whilst the same end might have 
been peacefully attained through 
negotiations then pending between 
the head-quarters of the National 
Guards and the battalions of Mont- 
martreand Belleville. It wasnotlong, 
indeed, before the workmen perceived 
how absurd it was on their part to 
detain the cannon, and became tired 
of keeping guard over them. There- 
fore the negotiations would have 
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certainly led to a compromise. I 
one day visited the hills of Mont. 
martre, where the guns had been 
parked, and was unable to ascertain 
whether it was the guns which 
were guarded by the workmen or 
the workmen which were guarded 
by the guns. In fact, the park was 
nearly deserted. 

But my present object is neither 
to relate those events nor to com- 
ment upon them. I merely intend 
to prove, from what happened in the 
16th Arrondissement of Paris be- 
tween the 18thand the 31stof March, 
that the revolution might have been 
checked even after its first success ; 
that the second siege of Paris might 
have been averted ; in other words, 
that the match of the mine might 
have been snatched away. From 
the efforts made before the ‘ Com. 
mittee of Inguiry on the Revolu- 
tion of the 18th of March,’ by the 
witnesses belonging to the Govern- 
mental camp, in order to prove that 
the second siege of Paris was a 
hard but unavoidable necessity, 
everyone will understand the im- 
portance of the opposite conten- 
tion. In fact, upon this contention 
depends the extent to which the 
Assembly of Versailles will bear, 
in the eyes of history, the respon- 
sibility of the second siege of Paris ; 
and I clearly see the reason why 
the partisans of that Assembly, 
when called upon to give evidence 
respecting the events connected 
with the revolution, distorted, or 
passed silently over, the facts I am 
about to relate. 

The news of the various inci- 
dents that had happened during 
the morning of the 18th of March 
at Montmartre reached me at Passy 
about twelve o’clock. I went at 
once to the mayor of the arron- 
dissement, who was, at that time, 
Henri Martin, a well-known Repub- 
lican, whose History of France is 
justly regarded as the best and 
most complete work of the kind. 
In bygone days Henri Martin sided 
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with those leaders of the democracy 
whom M. Rouher styled ‘the Reds,’ 
in order that they might be looked 
upon by the bourgeois as so many 
ogres; age and private interests 
have of late induced him to soften 
a little the tint of his flag. I found 
him lunching with his secretary. 
He smiled at my report, and handed 
me a telegram which he had just 
got from the central mayoralty 
(Hotel de Ville). The despatch was 
worded in the following terms: 
‘This morning the troops under 
the command of General Vinoy 
have seized the cannon illegally 
detained by the battalions of Belle- 
ville and Montmartre. No blood- 
shed. Long live the Republic!’ 
Of course, in the presence of 
such an official statement, I had 
but to confess that I had been mis- 
taken. I talked a few minutes 
with Henri Martin, and soon made 
for the boulevards, where I was 
sure to pick up information. But 
Thad no need to go so far to be- 
come acquainted with the truth. 
In the Rue du Faubourg St.- 
Honoré I was told of the arrest 
of Clément Thomas and Lecomte; 
and on my reaching the boulevards 
I saw men engaged in sticking upa 
proclamation, in which the Govern- 
ment, after confessing the failure 
of its attempt of the morning, 
called for the help of the National 
Guards of the party of order. 
Around those bills groups were 
clustering and discussing, and seem- 
ed but little inclined to take arms in 
the cause of the Assembly. ‘The 
Government,’ they said, ‘thought 
proper to settle its affairs at Belle- 
ville with the assistance of the 
regular troops alone. It deemed it 
expedient not to require the co- 
operation of the well-meaning Na- 
tional Guards, in order not to be 
indebted to this corps for anything. 
Now, as they have been forsaken by 
the army, they appeal to our de- 
votedness. But what devotion can 
we feel towards an Assembly that 
VOL. VIII.—NO, XLIV. NEW SERIES, 
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silences our deputies, insults the 
Parisians, and moreover votes, out 
of hate to the capital, a law which 
may cause the ruin of the trades- 
people ?’ 

I returned to Passy, and im- 
parted to Henri Martin the news I 
had picked up on my way. He 
looked much depressed, and instead 
of applauding the conduct of the 
Government, as he had rather done 
a few hours before, he indulged in 
strong censure of it. I remember 
that this little speech of his ter- 
minated in the following state- 
ment: ‘ The Assembly has just left 
Bordeaux, and is to meet at Ver- 
sailles on Tuesday. You may be 
sure that the attempt of Belleville 
originated in a desire on the part 
of M. Thiers to prove to the Assem- 
bly from the opening of its sittings 
that the Republic is a strong go- 
vernment.’ And sure I was that 
Henri Martin’s explanation was 
just; first, because its author was 
the friend and confident of M. 
Thiers ; secondly, because in France 
politicians who agree in nothing 
else agree in entertaining the 
same strange ideas about the way 
in which Government can prove 
their strength. 

But to provide for the emergen- 
cies which might occur in the arron- 
dissement was for the moment a 
matter of more consequence than 
to argue upon the follies common to 
all French rulers. Only the matter 
was of somewhat difficult settlement, 
because neither Henri Martin nor I 
knew anything of the projects of the 
Government. Were the ministers 
still in Paris, or had they retired to 
Versailles? With the exception of 
the telegram sent to the mayor, after 
the seizure of the cannon by the 
troops and before their recovery by 
the National Guards, no official news 
had reached us. I thonght, for a 
moment, of going to the head-quar- 
ters of the National Guards, but was 
told it would be useless. Officers 
of that department had fainted on 
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learning the execution of Clément 
Thomas and Lecomte; others had 
taken off their uniforms, unpacked 
plain clothes which they had been 
keeping in readiness for some days 
past, and dressed themselves in 
civilian attire; everyone had lost 
his presence of mind, and left the 
Place Vendéme at full speed. 
Therefore there was no more chance 
of getting instructions from that 
quarter ; and the only thing to do 
was to make up for this general 
want of instructions by giving or- 
ders one’s self. 

Henri Martin was much irritated 
against the Central Committee, and 
so was I. Yet our anger sprang 
from different sources. Brought 
up in the school of the old Conven- 
tionnels, imbued with the creed of 
the strengthand greatness of France 
being inseparable from her unity, 
the mayor of the 16th Arrondisse- 
ment was particularly afraid of the 
Federalist tendencies displayed since 
its formation by the Central Com- 
mittee, and his desire of rousing 
against it the populations of Passy 
and Auteuil originated rather in 
this hatred for separatist principles 
than in anything else. I draw 
attention to these feelings of Henri 
Martin towards the insurrection 
because they are the key to the 
conduct of the French Republican 
leaders during the Communist crisis. 
At that time much surprise was 
caused abroad among the partisans 
of democracy when such men as 
Louis Blanc and many others of 
his stamp were seen taking the side 
of a monarchical Assembly against 
a republican movement. The rea- 
son of this attitude lies in the fact 
that this Assembly, though in other 
respects it was despised by them, 
represented in their eyes the unity 
of France, whilst the Parisian 
movement smacked of Federalism. 

As for me—and I quote my opi- 
nion only because it was that of very 
many young Republicans—I did not 
feel at all repelled by the Federalist 
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tendency of the movement. To the 
celebrated theory of ‘ large agglome- 
rations ’ devised by M. Rouher after 
the battle of Sadowa—a sort of gild- 
ing to the pill ofaggrandizement of 
Prussia—I unhesitatingly prefer the 
opinion of Auguste Comte and 
of Proudhon respecting the wel- 
fare to be derived by humanity 
from its breaking up into smaller 
communities than those into which 
it is now divided. But the idea of 
being ruled over by the Central 
Committee, composed of those very 
men who had made themselves 
conspicuous during the siege, not in 
the field, but in the faubourgs, 
when they stirred up the workmen 
against the Government, aroused 
my indignation. The fact that 
they had not shrunk from a revo- 
lution displaying itself under the 
eyes of the Prussians, still encamped 
all round the eastern part of Paris, 
hurt my patriotic feelings. Besides, 
the movement appeared to me ab- 
solutely impolitic. In the presence 
of the monarchical Assembly at 
Versailles the population of Paris 
had but to remain quiet, to hold 
fast its breech-loaders and to keep 
a good look-out. Then, had the As- 
sembly openly tried to overturn the 
Republic, the Parisians might have 
marched to defend it with the cer- 
tainty of being headed in such a 
case by respectable leaders, and of 
being followed by all the Republi- 
cans of France. But a revolution 
breaking out within the sight of 
the Prussians, arising from an inci- 
dent in which the public at large 
were not concerned, and swayed by 
men who would have been perfectly 
unknown but for the nonsense 
they had talked in the meetings, 
was condemned to fail, and could 
not have any other result than to 
supply the reactionaries with an 
opportunity of disarming the Na- 
tional Guards of Paris and crushing 
them. ; 

Such was the point of view from 
which I and many others looked at 
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the movement, and such were the 
feelings which prompted me to op- 
pose it with all the means in my 
power. Henri Martin encouraged 
me in this view, and promised to 
use, to the same end, the consider- 
able influence he had over the 16th 
Arrondissement and other quarters 
of Paris. When we parted, it was 
too late to take any measure; but 
the Central Committee was too much 
occupied in the reorganisation of all 
the public offices deserted by the 
Government to care about Passy 
during the night. And next day 
provision would be made for the 
manner in which the delegates, 
whom this Committee would cer- 
tainly send to require our allegiance 
to its authority, should be received. 


Iii, 


The following morning, and in 
compliance with an order I had 
sent to the officers of each company 
the night before, my battalion mus- 
tered at the Trocadéro, This bat- 
talion consisted only of workmen. 
During the siege a great number of 
them had answered the appeal to 
volunteers made by the Government 
of the National Defence, and had 
fought with great spirit on several 
occasions, particularly at the battle 
of Buzenval. On the morrow of the 
occupation of Paris by the Germans 
they had been the only workmen 
who, after getting hold of guns, had 
returned them to the proper autho- 
rities. In short, sincerely Repub- 
licans at heart, but living far from 
the great centres of social agitation, 
they differed in demeanour from the 
men of the faubourgs. 

Yet, in spite of such antecedents, 
and though I had succeeded, up to 
that time, in deterring them from 
joining the fédération of the National 
Guards organised by the Central 
Committee, I did not feel at all con- 
fident that they would consent to 
declare open war against this Com- 
mittee, which they knew was sup- 
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ported by their fellows of Belleville 
and Montmartre. I tried, however, 
to explain to them what I con- 
sidered to be the ill-timed and im- 
politic character of the movement, 
and to make them concur in my 
project of preserving their arron- 
dissement from any contact with 
the Revolution, so that this quarter 
might become together a focus of 
resistance to the movement and a 
sort of neutral ground upon which 
the members for Paris would be at 
ease to negotiate, as I hoped they 
would do, a compromise between 
the capital and Versailles. 

The topographical position of the 
16th Arrondissement rendered it 
thoroughly fit to serve as a centre 
of resistance to the revolutionists. 
It is situated on a hill overlooking 
Paris, and lies nearest to Versailles, 
its gates commanding the roads 
which lead to the new capital of 
France. It is protected on one 
side by the Seine, and in front by 
the Fort Valérien, which secures the 
communication with Versailles, and 
which was always kept during the 
crisis by the regular troops. It in- 
cludes the important position called 
the Trocadéro, contains an inex- 
haustible powder- magazine, and 
communicates with the middle of 
Paris by large and sloping roads, 
very easy to be guarded. In short, 
from the strategical point of view 
Passy is impregnable, and therefore 
was perfectly adapted to my scheme. 
It was plain, on the other hand, 
that no better place for the negotia- 
tion of a compromise could be 
chosen, since the inhabitants of this 
quarter, without declaring for the 
Assembly, kept aloof from the Com- 
mittee. 

Now, was such a compromise 
possible? I thought it was, and 
still retain the same opinion. Ata 
time when Delescluze himself de- 
clared to a friend of my own ‘ that 
he was afraid of the movement, and 
that he anticipated its failure ;’ when 
Vermorel proposed to a person 
02 
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with whom I am acquainted to start 
a paper entitled Order; when it was 
known that the Central Committee 
itself was afraid of its own victory, 
a compromise might have been 
effected, had the Assembly of Ver- 
sailles proved willing to put a stop 
to the crisis otherwise than by 
force. 
IV. 

On being addressed in terms con- 
sonant with the preceding reflec- 
tions, the battalion understood at 
once the important part which it 
might take in the work in hand, 
and resolved to maintain the arron- 
dissement free from all contact with 
the Central Committee. Thereupon 
military arrangements were made 
with this view. The gates opening 
into the roads to Versailles were 
strongly guarded; pickets were 
stationed in charge of the powder- 
magazines; sentries were posted in 
the main streets leading to the 
centre of Paris; the Trocadéro was 
garrisoned ; several companies stood 
in readiness to march upon any spot 
which might be assailed by the 
Fédérés. In a word, the defence 
was so steadily organised that when, 
some hours later, an agent of the 
Central Committee came and sum- 
moned me to recognise the new 
Government, surrender the powder- 
magazines, and proclaim another 
mayor in the room of Henri Martin, 
this agent was soon convinced that it 
would be necessary to fight a battle 
in the streets to carry out such 
orders. 

This representative of the Com- 
mittee was not quite a stranger to 
me. He was in the habit of stand- 
ing at the entrance of halls where 
meetings were being held, and sell- 
ing mock litanies and songs of his 
composition, which made people 
laugh and say he wascrazy. I am 
nothing of an aristocrat; yet the 
mock litany-maker as envoy, and 
the curious. orthography of the 
written orders he brought me, con- 
firmed the poor opinion of the Central 
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Committee I had long entertained. 
No doubt one may be a ruler 
without being a scholar, and some 
of the great men of former times 
could only sign with a mark; 
still, in the present day, one ought 
if possible to read and write toler- 
ably well before assuming the 
post of Cabinet minister. This 
opinion I, of course, did not attempt 
to suggest to the mind of the 
litany-maker, because he was not 
the man to listen to such aristo- 
cratic nonsense. I simply gave 
him notice that if he stayed in the 
16th Arrondissement he would be 
arrested. He wasarrested the next 
day, when he was perceived speechi- 
fying here and there in favour of 
the Committee. This man, by-the- 
by, was set at large on the day 
when General Chanzy, who had 
been arrested by the Central Com. 
mittee, was released. During his 
short imprisonment I was often re- 
quested to send him to Versailles, 
which I declined to do, because he 
would have been shot or sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. I add 
that these requests proceeded from 
bourgeois, thus illustrating Balzac’s 
word, ‘ Nothing is so dreadful as 
the vengeance of the shopkeeper.’ 
Just as this man was leaving me 
to ‘stump’ the arrondissement 
an officer in plain clothes called on 
the part of Admiral Saisset. He 
told me that this admiral had been 
appointed General-in-Chief of the 
Parisian National Guards by the 
Government of Versailles, and had 
arrived in Paris in order to see if it 
was possible to dam the revolu- 
tionary stream. As the appoint- 
ment of the Admiral was not as yet 
gazetted, he had sent me an officer 
to enquire whether I would never- 
theless consent to recognise his 
authority, and to lead my battalion 
to the Grand Hotel, where he was 
to fix his head-quarters. To re- 
cognise the authority of Admiral 
Saisset was for me a matter of 
course, but to remove the only 
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troops which guarded the 16th 
Arrondissement was another thing. 
I showed to the officer that, instead 
of fixing his head-quarters at the 
Grand Hotel, close to the several 
places occupied by the Federals, 
Admiral Saisset would do better to 
install himself at Passy, whence he 
would be in a position to appeal to 
such National Guards as might be 
willing to support him, and where he 
would be in an excellent strategical 
position to rally and utilise them. 
My interlocutor seemed struck with 
these arguments. He also agreed 
that I could not leave Passy without 
exposing it to be occupied by the 
Fédérés, who had already garrisoned 
the arrondissement next to the 16th. 
He promised to commend these 
views to the Admiral. As for me, 
I was so satisfied that Admiral 
Saisset could not do anything better 
than to set up his flag at the top of 
the hill of Passy that, not content 
with having urged this movement to 
his aide-de-camp, I besought him, 
through the medium of one of my 
officers, to adopt it. 

Unfortunately this view did not 
prevail. Admiral Saisset established 
his head-quartersatthe Grand Hotel, 
where, surrounded as he was by the 
Fédérés, he could not take any 
effective measure. His efforts as a 
negotiator were not more successful. 
Assailed from morning to night by 
mayors, deputy-mayors, delegates 
of the Committee, and many other 
advisers or devisers of compromises, 
he only attained this result—that 
the revolutionary rulers took advan- 
tage of his military inaction and of 
his diplomatic vacillation to consoli- 
date their power. At last Admiral 
Saisset was sentenced to death by 
the Central Committee. He left 


Paris with spectacles on his nose 
and a copy of the Lappel in his hand; 
illustrating the truism that a gal- 
lant officer, accustomed to command 
his own men and to be obeyed 
straightforwardly, may not know 
how to deal with a revolution. 
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V. 

All the events which I have 
related as having occurred in the 
16th Arrondissement took place 
on the 19th and 2oth of March, and 
may be summed up in the statement 
that, on the morrow of the outbreak 
of the Revolution, an important 
quarter of Paris prepared itself for 
a straggle against the domination 
of the Central Committee, and thus 
enabled the Government to face 
inside the walls this Revolution, the 
repression of which, undertaken 
from the outside, was soon to cost a 
second siege. [regret to have been 
obliged to enter at some length into 
details special to a single portion of 
Paris; but those who, being interested 
in historical matters, have read the 
Report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, or such extracts 
from it as were published by English 
papers, will understand the impor- 
tance of these details, since one of 
the main objects of the Report was 
to distort the events of which the 
16th Arrondissement of Paris was 
the theatre at the time I refer to. 

Now, it may be objected that the 
facts previously brought to light 
have not, after all, the practical 
importance which I ascribe to them. 
It will be said, for instance, that a 
battalion of workmen, however 
energetic it may have been, was not 
sufficient to keep in check a revolu- 
tion supported by a great many 
battalions of National Guards, and 
that the Government was therefore 
entitled to disregard such an inade- 
quate force. This objection may be 
easily met. 

First, I will observe that the 
workmen of Passy were not the only 
National Guards in this quarter who 
took up arms against the Central 
Committee. They were, it is true, 
the first to set this example; and it 
is somewhat curious to remark that 
they took the lead in this matter of 
the battalion of bourgeois recruited 
in the same neighbourhood. But 
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this last battalion joined them on the 
morning of the 2zoth ; two companies 
of Mobiles, disbanded after the 
war, resumed their uniforms and fell 
in by our side; moreover, a certain 
number of persons, living either 
in the 16th Arrondissement or 
elsewhere, rallied round us, so that 
on the afternoon of the 20th of 
March 5,000 men, occupying a 
strong position, stood ready to repel 
any attack on Passy which might 
be made by the battalions devoted 
to the Committee. 

Was such an attack possible and 
probable ? I do not think it was. I 
assert, on good authority, that the 
Central Committee was reluctant 
to march the workmen who sup- 
ported it against the workmen who 
opposed it. Two or three times it 
ordered the battalions of Mont- 
martre to muster for the purpose 
of invading the 16th Arrondisse- 
ment, and soon after sent them a 
counter-order. But even though 
the Committee might not have 
shrunk from such a collision, I do 
not think it was in a position to run 
this risk. The opinion current 
abroad that, on the 18th of March, 
nearly the whole body of the 
National Guards sided with the 
Revolution is not correct. In his 
remarkable Papiers Posthumes (a 
book extraordinary for the multi- 
plicity and the variety of the strokes 
of genius it contains) Rossel says, 
according to official statements, 
that 60 battalions only—out of 
nearly 200— took part with the 
Committee, and his reckoning is 
accurate.! 

We must not forget, indeed, that 
the question of municipal liberties, 
though represented in several Eng- 
lish papers and reviews as having 
originated the movement, was not 
at stake in the beginning of the 
crisis. This question was, it is true, 
devised and brought out a little 
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later by the Central Committee, 
when, puzzled by their own victory, 
they sought to justify it and give it 
a definite aim; but the movement 
itself had at first no other ‘definite 
object than the seizure of the cannon 
at Montmartre. Therefore, the bat- 
talions concerned in this incident 
were at first nearly alone in support- 
ing the Committee, and therefore 
also this Committee, thus defended 
by a comparatively small number of 
partisans, had other things to do 
than to chance an attack upon 
Passy. The go or roo battalions of 
the party of order, which had 
yielded to the insurrection, might 
feel ashamed of their conduct or 
anxious about their cash and rise 
in arms. Already some of them 
had answered the call of Admiral 
Saisset ; and though any serious 
attempt on their part was all but 
impossible, because they had mus- 
tered far from each other, at points 
unimportant and surrounded by the 
Fédérés, yet it was necessary for 
the soldiers of the Revolution to 
keep a good look-out over them, 
and, before assailing positions still 
beyond their reach, to guard strongly 
those in their hands. For these 
reasons the defenders of Passy 
were sure not to be attacked at least 
for some days, which allowed the 
Government to make profit by this 
defence. 

But the interference of the Go- 
vernment was, of course, necessary 
for such a state of things to be 
turned to account. In France 
‘non-commissioned individualities ’ 
can succeed, for a while, in leading 
away in their train a body, more or 
less considerable, of their fellow- 
citizens; but, if at last they have 
no mardate, either revolutionary or 
governmental (the trade-mark does 
not matter much !) to exhibit, their 
followers, generally brought up in 
the school of respect for official 


? According to Rossel, there were in Paris, on March 18, 60 revolutionary battalions and 
gO conservative battalions, The rest were unattached, and ready to follow the best bidder. 
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labels, come to despise them. Now, 
such officially labelled men were 
wanting in the 16th Arrondissement. 
There were, indeed, two or three 
chiefs of battalions; there were 
deputy-mayors, but in the eyes of 
bourgeois none of these gentlemen 
had the genuine stamp of a per- 
sonnage officiel. It is very difficult 
to detine what a bowrgeois means 
by a personnage officiel; generally 
he means a man who holds a whip 
in his hand. Yet there are excep- 
tions to this rule; for instance, 
Henri Martin, though he is not the 
man to crack a whip, might have 
played the part of a personnage 
officiel in the 16th Arrondissement, 
and the members for Paris still 
better. But Henri. Martin retired 
to Versailles on the 22nd, under the 
pretext that his duties as a member 
for St. Quentin must take prece- 
dence of his duties as a mayor of a 
city in revolution. And as to the 
members for Paris, they held private 
meetings at Versailles, decided once 
that they would go to Passy and 
thence issue a manifesto to Paris, 
saused me to spend a night in 


waiting for them at the gate of 


Auteuil, and after all did not budge. 
Perhaps they were afraid that their 
presence in the 16th Arrondissement 
would have involved the proclama- 
tion of a worthy commune upon 
which the task of making a compro- 
mise with Versailles would have 
fallen, At all events, they did not 
want to break, in any way, with an 
Assembly that represented the 
unity of France, and against which 
it was not yet possible to find a 
true bill of indictment for monar- 
chical conspiracy. Therefore no 
personnage officiel made his appear- 
ance in the 16th Arrondissement 
during the crisis. The Govern- 
ment sent us no one in this capa- 
city, and the Radical deputies de- 
clined to supply the deficiency. 

So far as Passy and Autueil alone 
were concerned, this neglect orcare- 
lessness of the Government was, after 
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all, not of so much consequence. 
The battalions of workmen did not 
care much about the presenceamong 
them of a representative of Ver- 
sailles,and when the bowrgeois failed 
to obey the orders of their officers 
it was always easy to bring them 
to reason. I remember that on a 
certain evening, when it was 
rumoured that we should be assailed 
by the Fédérés, an officer perceived 
that all the shopkeepers belonging 
to the battalion of bourgeois, instead 
of remaining with their companies, 
had retired behind their counters to 
carry on their private business. Tak- 
ing with him a few men under arms, 
this officer went through the arron- 
dissement, entered all the shops, 
and gave notice to the tenants of 
them that, should they not at once 
join their companies, the battalion 
of workmen would go to bed. This 
notice proved quite successful, But 
our influence did not reach beyond 
the bounds of the 16th Arrondisse- 
ment, and nobody but a person- 
nage officiel could rally to our side 
the well-to-do National Guards of 
the other quarters of Paris, which 
ought to have been done if the Go- 
vernment had been desirous of tak- 
ing advantage of our efforts. 
Unfortunately the recklessness 
of the Government with regard to 
these efforts did not alone display 
itself in the way I have just pointed 
out. Another question, more im- 
portant by far than that treated 
of in the preceding lines, was 
completely overlooked by them: I 
mean the pay of the National 
Guards. It is known that during 
the siege, when all the manu- 
factories were being closed and all 
the works stopped, when the time 
of every citizen was being taken 
up in drill, mounting guard, or on 
duty at the outposts, an allowance 
of 1 franc 50 c. by day had been 
granted to such National Guards 
as were not in a position to pro- 
vide for their needs and those of 
their families. It was paid on the 
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simple application of the man who 
wanted it to the officers of his 
company, provided these last were 
of opinion that the applicant had 
really no means or scarcely any. 
Of course all the workmen had 
obtained this allowance, and when 
the Revolution broke out, they were 
still receiving it, as, work not being 
resumed, the Government had not 
had any fair opportunity of dis- 
continuing it. 

Now, the withdrawal to Versailles 
of the Government and of all the 
administrative body caused the pay 
of the National Guards to become 
a capital question in the history of 
the crisis. The Central Committee, 
out of the money they got from the 
Bank of France, provided for the 
pay of the battalions devoted to 
them, but where could the dissent- 
ing battalions get theirs? Before 
retreating to Versailles the ministers 
had adopted no measure respecting 
them, and once there, did not care 
to remedy the omission. Therefore 
a greatmany National Guards joined 
the insurrection who, but for this 
circumstance, would, to say the 
least, have remained neutral in the 
struggle at hand. This conduct on 
their part was impeached by the 
Councils of War before which many 
of them were tried ; yet how could 
they have acted otherwise when, on 
the one hand, it was impossible for 
them to find any work iu Paris, and 
when, on the other hand, the 
Government did not supply them 
with their pay? The number of 
adherents whom need alone rallied 
round the Central Committee I 
consider as very great. 

This question of the pay pressed, 
of course, hardly upon me during 
the period which I am reporting 
upon, and even brought to a close 
the defence organised in the 16th 
Arrondissement against the Revolu- 
tion. The battalion of workmen 
ranked under my command con- 
sisted of from 1,500 to 1,800 men, 
all poor, all dependent on their 
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pay for feeding their wives, their 
children, and themselves. For the 
first days of our contest with the 
Committee I had succeeded in 
supplying them punctually with 
their daily allowance, thanks to the 
assistance of the mayoralty. The 
treasurer of the arrondissement had 
some cash in hand and placed it at 
my disposal, on being instructed to 
do so by Henri Martin and his 
deputy-mayors. But I was soon 
made aware by them that these 
funds would be speedily exhausted, 
and so was brought face to face 
with the following dilemma : Either 
I must get from Versailles the 
means of paying my men, or my 
men, in order not to starve, would 
lay down their arms and recognise 
the revolutionary power. 

I humbly confess that, however 
characteristic and disheartening 
were the blunders heaped one upon 
another by the Government, from 
the beginning of the siege to the 
time referred to in these lines, I 
was confident that it would never 
be blind enough to decline to pro- 
vide for the pay of the only effective 
supporters it had inside the capital. 
The gates guarded by us were the 
only ones by which it was possible 
to enter Paris or to go out of it. 
The others were so strictly : shut, in 
compliance with the orders of the 
Committee, that I was one day 
applied to by a poor mother who, 
pointing to a coffin lying by her 
side in a carriage, stated that she 
had been driving for two days along 
the fortifications without being 
allowed to take to a family-vault, 
outside Paris, the corpse of her 
daughter. Would the Government 
then deliberately force me to give 
up the gates which alone kept it in 
communication with Paris ? Every 
day officers were sent from Versailles 
to enquire about the state of things 
in the capital, or to fetch some 
important documents which it was 
still possible to carry off from the 
ministries through the readiness of 
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friendly ushers or employés. Those 
officers always halted at Passy, en- 
couraged me and promised to do 
their best to induce the Government 
to come to our aid, Every day 
bourgeois fleeing with their cash from 
different parts of Paris crossed the 
arrondissement on their way to 
Versailles, and assured me that they 
would urge, by all the means intheir 
power, the necessity of keeping free 
the gates through which they them- 
selves were escaping. I had thus 
good reason for believing that in 
presence of so many advisers the 
Government would see the necessity 
of helping us. 
VI. 

Yet, in spite of these advices, in 
spite of pressing letters in which I 
explained my critical situation, the 
rulers at Versailles remained in- 
active and silent. 1 know that a 
few of them opposed this attitude ; 
but their opinion was combated by 
some military men who were 
anxious that the Government should 
not be indebied to the National 
Guards for anything, and who 
perhaps hoped to find in the second 
siege ot Paris a set-off to the defeats 
of Sedan and of Metz. Be it as it 
may, the Government left Passy 
and its defenders to their fate; and 
soan hour came when I was in- 
formed that, from the day but one 
after, the mayoralty could not pro- 
vide any longer for the pay of my 
battalion. 

I made a last effort. On the 29th 
of March an officer went to Ver- 
sailles, instructed by me to set forth, 
before the proper authorities, the situ. 
ation of the 16th Arrondissement, 
and to point out the advantages to 
be derived from it. This officer was 
received by M. Picard, then Minister 
of Finances, and explained to him 
all that had occurred in Passy since 
the beginning of the crisis, particu- 
larly insisting upon the question of 
the pay, and on that of the gates 
we were still guarding. M. Picard 
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laughed, and said in that cynical 
way of his, ‘Go and tell your com- 
mander that he must not trouble 
himself about the gates which his 
men are keeping. There are three of 
them, I suppose. Well, we will have 
twenty gates to-morrow, if we like.’ 
That M. Picard is a man of wit no- 
body denies. That he was on this 
occasion sensible and far-sighted 
may well be doubted when we now 
reflect upon the time and money 
spent during the second siege in 
taking the three gates here alluded 
to. 

As for me, I felt so indignant at 
such a reply, and at all the political 
nonsense it involved, that I hurried 
to Versailles, when I chanced to get 
at once a hearing from M. de Larcy, 
then Minister of Public Works. 
Curiously enough, this gentleman, 
whose political feelings might well’ 
have biassed his mind against Paris, 
and whom I considered as strongly 
reluctant to any alliance of the 
Government with any sections of 
the Parisians, was much struck by 
my arguments in favour of the pos- 
sibility of concluding such an al- 
liance with the 16th Arrondissement. 
He took me in his carriage to the 
house of M. Thiers, and requested 
me to repeat before the Chief of the 
State all that I had related to him. 
This I did at great length, narrating 
all the facts and circumstances 
which I have commented upon in 
the course of this paper. The Pre- 
sident of the Republic listened to 
me politely, and when my statement 
was finished, we sat looking at each 
other for a while. I waited for a 
reply, and the great statesman was 
going to give it, when trumpets 
wereheard sounding the march-past. 
Thereupon M. Thiers stood up, went 
to the window, and calling me to- 
wards him, ‘You see,’ he said, 
‘this regiment passing. How 
well the soldiers look! Now that 
they are no longer in contact with 
the Parisians, they begin to resume 
their habits of discipline. Those 
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are the only men who will put a 
stop to the Revolution !’ 


VII. 


After such an answer, distinct 
though veiled, I had but to advise the 
men of my battalion to retire to their 
homes, and I did so, not without 
feeling a deep sorrow for their fate. 
A few of them joined the insurrec- 
tion; but the great majority were 
disarmed by the Commune, which, 
however, granted them the thirty 
sous refused by the Government of 
Versailles, And as to the 16th 


Arrondissement, it was occupied on 
the 31st of March by the Fédérés, 
and soon covered with the shells 
that the guns of Fort Valérien and 
the batteries on the heights of St. 
Cloud did not cease pouring upon it 
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from the first days of April until the 
23rd of May, when the Versailles 
troops entered Paris through its 
gates. How sadly, two years ago, 
straying amidst the ruins of Passy 
and Auteuil, I thought over the 
events which I have just tried to 
relate. 

Here I close my recital. My ex. 
perience of Paris during the two 
sieges includes the scenes which 
followed the entrance of the Ver- 
sailles troops into Paris, but I shrink 
from bringing under the eyes of the 
reader those scenes the bare remem- 
brance of which appals me. May 
the blood whichwas then spilled 
not have been shed in vain! May 
it above all teach the lesson that 
social problems cannot be solved by 
violent means ! 

J. DE Boureiter. 





THE RELATION OF METAPHYSICS TO LITERATURE AND 
SCIENCE, 


A Lecture delivered before the Philosophical Society of the University 
of Edinburgh, March 26, 1873. 


By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Proressor or GREEK. 


\ ETAPHYSICS is with most 
} persons in this country, 
perhaps to a certain extent in all 
countries, a word of ill omen. 
When they hear it uttered, they 
are apt to feel uncomfortable, 
as if at the suspicion of an ap- 
proaching headache. They rub 
their eyes and look apprehensive, 
doubtful whether the intrusive 
apparition be a cloud or a ghost— 
in either case an object of just 
avoidance ; for in a world of clouds 
we are apt to lose our bearings, 
and in a world of ghosts we lose 
our wits. Philosophy is a term of 
less unpleasant associations ; still 
it is not popular. A philosopher, 
John Bull is apt to conceive, is a 


person who can do anything but 
hit a nail on the head; and Sandy, 
though not without a certain pride 
in his Humes and his Hamiltons, 
feels on the whole inclined to refer 
in matters of speculation rather to 
a jury of ‘common sense;’ and 


besides cannot understand what 
synthesis or antithesis of abstract 
ideas can contribute to the reple- 
nishing of hisempty pockets. The 
Englishman is pre-eminently a prac- 
tical man; and in the composition 
of the Scot a certain hard and 
square utilitarianism, suspicious of 
sentiment and condemnatory of all 
operations not directly conducing 
to a visible and immediate result, 
is a strong element. Nevertheless, 
both John Bull and Sandy, in their 
Sweeping condemnation of meta- 
physical speculation, are wrong. 
Metaphysics, as the science of ulti- 
mate principles, is merely the high- 
est form of thought, and a man can 
no more reject it altogether than 
he can reject thinking. No doubt 


there is a considerable class of 
persons to whom thinking is rather 
a bother, and they content them- 
selves easily with as little of it as 
possible; whereas metaphysics al- 
ways means as much of it as pos- 
sible. But eventhese persons, unless 
in the lowest scale of mere nomad 
or gypsy life, cannot get on without 
some substratum of consistent 
thinking ; and this they generally 
find ready-made to their hands in 
the current theology of the country 
to which they belong. The exist- 
ence of religion, indeed, except in 
its very lowest forms, where it ex- 
presses only dependence, proves 
that man is a metaphysical animal ; 
for the highest thought to which 
the metaphysician can ascend is 
God, and theology and metaphy- 
sics are only two different names 
for the same goal arrived at by 
different roads. We are all, there- 
fore, in so far as we are complete 
men, by necessity metaphysicians; 
some ultimate principles of thought 
and action we must either work out 
for ourselves, or assume as worked 
out by others. The only apology 
that can be offered for the proverbial 
English antipathy to metaphysics 
is, that metaphysicians are not 
always wise, and sometimes are 
even absurd, according to Cicero’s 
well-known saying, ‘ Nihil est tam 
absurdum quod non dixerit aliquis 
philosophorum ;’ and seem to have 
employed themselves in twisting a 
golden or gilded cord with which to 
strangle themselves. All this may be 
freely admitted; also that some per- 
sons, who in this unspeculative coun- 
try have been allowed to passas philo- 
sophers, have stamped with their 
signature speculations more suitable 
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for pigs—if indeed pigs could specu- 
late—than for men; and some of 
them have even gone so far as, not 
without a certain amount of rever- 
berant applause, to plant Epicurus 
publicly on the throne of Plato. 
Better no philosophy at all, of 
course, than such open prostitution 
of all that is noblest and highest 
in human nature, such perverse 
inversion of the natural poles of 
things. But it is not fair to make 
metaphysics, any more than poetry 
or political economy, the scapegoat 
for the sins of its professors ; and 
it must remain an unshaken truth 
in the history of human society, 
that a nation which disowns meta- 
physics has already condemned 
itself as either utterly unthinking 
or contented with a style of think- 
ing sufficient only for the most 
immediate uses and the most 
ephemeral purposes. 

One thing I candidly admit—that 
there is no necessity for all men 
being metaphysical; nay, more, 


I say, happiest often are they who 
have nothing to do with abstract 
thinking, and happiest, it may be, 
the ages in which no profoundly 


metaphysical question was ever 
stirred. How this? Plainly be- 
cause in the constitution of certain 
minds, and in certain stages of 
society, the great and fundamental 
truths of metaphysics exist in a 
sort of concrete, unconscious state ; 
believed in and acted on, but not 
proved, because not questioned. 
Homer, I feel sure, was no meta- 
physician; neither Homer nor the 
age of which he was a spokesman ; 
but that he was a full and complete, 
a rich, luxuriant, and thoroughly 
well-furnished, and altogether 
healthy-minded man will scarcely 
be denied by any; and if so, his 
concrete nature could not have 
been destitute of those original in- 
stincts and fundamental convictions 
which the metaphysics of the 
schools can systematise, but does 
not pretend to create. Nor is it 
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difficult to see wherein his concrete 
metaphysics lay. He had the most 
profound and deep-rooted convic- 
tion of the omniscience and om- 
nipotence of the gods, and the 
providential government of the 
world—a belief which in a summary 
form, and with a popular phrase- 
ology, in fact enunciates the 
highest metaphysical doctrines to 
which the comprehensive encyclo- 
pedism of a Leibnitz or the con- 
structive subtlety of a Hegel has yet 
attained. And what we say here 
of Homer and the Homerides ap- 
plies with equal truth to Walter 
Scott, the least metaphysical of 
modern poets, and to the atmo- 
sphere which he breathes. It is the 
happiness of poets specially, and of 
all poetical and artistic natures, as 
Wordsworth has it, ‘to enjoy what 
others understand.’ But there can 
be no enjoyment of any good which 
is not present; and so we may cer- 
tainly say it is the privilege of 
poetical natures to be and to feel 
what philosophers prove ought to 
be and to be felt; and more than 
this, that a great poet—a Homer, a 
Shakespeare, a Burns, or a Scott 
(for no doubt there are sickly and 
senseless rhymers of whom the 
same cannot be said)—is a much 
safer and more reliable thermometer 
and barometer of a  salubrious 
human atmosphere than a great 
metaphysician. For a great poet, 
by the breadth and depth of his 
sympathy, is inclusive of all things 
beautiful and sublime, exclusive of 
none; whereas a metaphysician— 
besides the danger of trying to 
leap out of his skin, which is al- 
ways near—is apt, as Professor 
Ferrier well remarks, to leave some 
element out of the account which 
does not exactly fit into his system, 
and so he stands forth to the world 
like a bright sun with a big segment 
cut out of one side, or a fair woman 
squinting with one eye, which is but 
ill compensated for by the transcen- 
dent brilliance of the other. 
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In an age so deeply stirred as the 
present with all sorts of questions, 
that probe the very roots of all 
existing habits of thought and 
time-hallowed institutions, it could 
not be but that poetry and litera- 
ture generally should be more or 
less infected with that sort of con- 
scious and formal metaphysics from 
which we consider it rather the 
privilege of Homer and Walter 
Scott to have been free. All this flir- 
tation and tentative matchmaking 
between metaphysics and literature 
must be looked upon as a necessary 
growth of the age; and, if in some 
cases leading to strange discords 
and discomforts, not therefore by 
any means to be condemned 
wholesale. Literature, which, as 
distinguished from science, is the 
cunningly harmonised voice of hu- 
manity in reference to all things 
universally known, can exclude 


nothing from its sphere; and the 
union of contraries and apparent 
incompatibilities is just the grand 
function and the great glory of the 


highest minds. In Plato the an- 
cient world saw a great philosopher 
draped in the vestments of a great 
poet, such as the ancient world 
saw but that once; and in Goethe 
the modern world admires a won- 
derful creature, in whom the im- 
passioned imagination and the 
subtle sensibility of the poet shake 
hands with the profound specula- 
tion of the philosopher and the 
nice observation of the man of 
science, after a fashion to which 
even the rich intellectual records of 
classical Athens present no parallel. 
All this is true; but great combina- 
tions are only possible to the 
greatest minds; and upon the whole 
I think it were better, if only to 
avoid too much of a strong season- 
ing, which to many palates tastes 
very much like a drug, that this 
most recent alliance between meta- 
physics and minstrelsy should not 
go farther for the present. It 
ought to be borne in mind that 
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poetry, like religion, misses the 
principal mark of its aim if it is 
not popular; and there can be no 
question thata transcendental desire, 
whether to fly into the uppermost 
heaven or to gauge the deepest 
hell, has rather a tendency to make 
a man obscure for the generality of 
earth-treading mortals. A good 
poem, it seems to me, rather, should 
be like a good wife— 


A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


At least let us have some poetry of 
this kind, like Chaucer and Burns 
and Scott. Let poets, made as 
they are, like other mortals, of flesh 
and blood, not indulge too freely in 
the high-strung luxury of spinning 
transcendental cobwebs even out of 
sunbeams. 

So much for literature. As for 
science, as it is by its essential na- 
ture possessed of a systematised con- 
sciousness of its own ideas, it 
must either remain destitute of 
ultimate principles or borrow them 
from metaphysics. The very defi- 
nition of science is to know. The 
exercise of the cognitive faculty in a 
certain definite sphere is the proper 
domain of science ; speculation does 
not come within its jurisdiction ; 
and the moment it attempts to fix 
the boundary between the knowable 
and the unknowable it becomes 
metaphysics. Accordingly, we find 
in fact that scientific men are di- 
vided into two distinct classes : those 
who, confining themselves to their 
own proper sphere of knowing, are 
content to analyse and generalise 
the observed facts, and to tabulate 
the results; and those who mingle 
those results with certain theories 
and speculations which are either 
metaphysics or a temporary substi- 
tuteforthem. Take meteorology, for 
instance, the science of the weather 
and atmospheric changes. Such a 
science, though prosecuted on the 
largest scale, and crowned with the 
most important practical results, 
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would not contain a single element 
of what could be called philosophy. 
No record of facts or concatenated 
series of regular sequences is a 
philosophy ; it is only a step to- 
wards a philosophy. In the same 
way we have botanists who only 
count stamens and pistils; anato- 
mists who discriminate and distin- 
guish bones, &c.; grammarians who 
enumerate the regular and irregular 
forms of words in special languages, 
without attempting to explain the 
cause either of the rule or the ex- 
ception. Yet that there is a phi- 
losophy of plants, of bones, and 
of words is not to be doubted; 
and such a philosophy, wherever 
it appears, is either a branch of 
metaphysics or a contribution to- 
wards a branch. The insufficiency 
of mere science to satisfy the de- 
mands of thoughtful minds is strik- 
ingly proved by the tendency of 
scientific men to elevate their spe- 
cial platform into the sphere of 
universal rules and ultimate princi- 
ples. So craniology, or the science 
of skulls (Schedellehre) was bap- 
tised phrenology ; and instantly, as 
a mental doctrine, assumed thedicta- 
torial functions that belong to meta- 
physics. In the same way, when a 
distinguished living zoologist gave 
being to the new-coined word pro- 
toplasm, a certain class of minds 
were eager to pick it up as the germ 
of seme possible philosophy of life ; 
but whether there be any such sub- 
stance as protoplasm, whose im- 
portance deserved a new name, or 
not, itis plain that such a fact is 
only another link in the great chain 
of observed physical sequences, from 
which to metaphysics there is the 
whole tremendous gap that exists 
between the steam-engine and the 
mind of James Watt. It is plain, 
therefore, that all sciences, whether 
physical or moral, in the common 
British sense of the word, stop 
short of metaphysics. They con- 
tain within themselves no key to 
their own mysteries; they are a 
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palace of which the owner is absent ; 
a throne, or the footstool of a throne, 
on which no sovereign is seated ; 
ambassadors from a power which 
has not revealed itself, and knows 
not how to find acknowledgment. 
Of the sciences most in favour 
with the British public at the pre- 
sent moment, the most prominent 
are the physical and the material ; 
and among the prominent, the most 
fashionable, perhaps, are geology, 
chemistry, and political economy. 
The popularity of these sciences de- 
pends partly on their novelty, partly 
on the striking nature of some of 
their phenomena, partly on the gi- 
gantic strides of discovery by which 
they have recently advanced, partly 
also, no doubt, on the manifest 
utility of some of their results to 
manufacturers, traders, agricultur- 
ists, and all those who are occupied 
in carrying on the most necessary 
and urgent business of daily life. 
All honour to such cecupations, and 
to the sciences whose conclusions 
subserve their uses; but let it be 
remembered that they are not the 
highest ; and according to the sig- 
nificant theological allegory in the 
laws of Menu, those who practise 
them are sprung from the arms and 
thighs, not from the head, of the 
creative Brahm. As little can the 
new physical sciences of the social 
organism, with all their array of 
grand and significant cosmical 
facts, be allowed to invert the 
natural order of intellectual dig- 
nities, by assuming a superiority, 
either in interest or importance, 
to metaphysical speculation. Di- 
vine philosophy, as Milton termed 
it, must always remain the imperial 
knowledge ; and the sciences, espe- 
cially the physical, in their most 
advanced state, can only maintain 
the position of kings subject to the 
king of kings, and of provincial 
governors to a great central au- 
thority. The brilliant scales of 
some antediluvian fish, the drop- 
pings of a pre-Adamite pigeon, and 
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the foot-prints of ante-Noachidian 
cassowaries in the ribbed sand, 
however curious to stare at, and to 
talk about, or to dream about, can 
never possess a permanent human 
interest equal to that possessed by 
the great science of man, with his 
whence, and whither, and what, and 
how, and all that is included in the 
complex organism of human society, 
and in the strange history of human 
progress and retrogression. If we 
regard the world and its evolu- 
tions as a great Divine drama, the 
domain of the physical sciences con- 
stitutes only the stage, with the 
scenery and decorations of the 
piece; the play and the performers 
belong to an entirely different cate- 
gory, which, if we will not confuse 
things naturally opposed, we must 
call metaphysical, or rather anti- 
physical. Nothing, certainly, can 
be more manifestly inconclusive 
than the attempts that have recently 
been made by some speculators to 
enlargethe domain of mental science 
by examining with microscopic 
minuteness into the structure and 
ponderosity of the brain. We know 
clearly that we cannot think with- 
out our brain, and cannot live with- 
out our stomach. One of the most 
universal of all truths is that no 
spiritual force (and all force is fun- 
damentally spiritual) can make 
itself known to us, or appreciated 
in any way by us, except through 
what we call a material organisa- 
tion. No theologian, I presume, 
asserts that the action of the Spirit 
of God upon the soul of man (in 
which I believe most potently) is 
independent of the brain of man 
and of the veins of man. But 
though intellectual force always acts 
through a chain of what we call 
material organism, it by no means 
follows that the unifying energy 
which we call mind can receive the 
slightest illustration of its essential 
nature from such a complex mani- 
foldedness as we understand under 
the term matter. And the greater 
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the likeness, and the closer the 
identity, of the simian and the 
human brain, which people have 
been parading lately, the wonder 
is the greater (if physics could ex- 
plain metaphysics) that man should 
so seldom, if indeed ever, sink 
into the mere monkey, or that the 
monkey should never have risen, or 
shown any signs of rising, into the 
man. From physical science, there- 
fore, we are to expect no light 
thrown into the penetralia of hu- 
manity. There is a veil here, like 
the veil of Isis, radiant with all 
shapes of gods and mightiest celes- 
tial powers, beyond which the strong- 
est glance of the keenest physiolo- 
gist, with a microscope of the high- 
est power, never pierced. ‘Noman 
hath seen God at any time, nor 
indeed can see;’ and yet God is 
there behind all that curiously 
woven vital tissue, just as certainly 
as James Watt lies behind the steam 
engine, or Michael Angelo behind 
St. Peter’s dome, or Ictinus be- 
hind the fluted marble of the 
Parthenon. God is the great con- 
structive artist of the universe ; and 
the only difference betwixt His work 
and ours is that His work is always 
essentially vital, and His reason is 
always immanent as the necessary 
supporter of that vitality. Our 
work is lifeless and imitative; 
and we stand outside of our poor 
performance like a child beside a 
castle of cards. 

But these remarks have brought 
me directly, I perceive, into the 
relation of metaphysics to theology ; 
and here I must allude, with sor- 
row, to what appears to me the 
atheism, or, if that be an ugly word, 
the practical godlessness of certain 
epiphanies of our modern science, 
and what some of us trumpet also 
as a sort of philosophy. Aristotle 
long ago said that, if there be a 
science of ultimate causes anywhere, 
it is theology; and if this be true, 
a godless science is a science with- 
out philosophy, and a philosophy 
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without God is like an eye-socket 
without an eye, or a body without 
a heart. The history of specula- 
tive atheism is extremely curious, 
and would make a very instruc- 
tive and interesting book. Among 
thinking men the existence of such 
a monstrous use of intellect—for 
surely it is a monstrous thing that 
intellect, asserting itself stoutly in 
the little world of man, should deny 
itself in the great world of which 
man is a part—is to be explained 
mainly on the principle of reaction ; 
and the negation is to be under- 
stood as applying only to some 
particular positive which it contra- 
venes. The well-known sentence 
in the opening paragraph of the 
book of Protagoras, that ‘as for 
the gods, he could not say whether 
they existed, or whether they did 
not exist,’ may charitably be con- 
sidered to have its meaning ex- 
hausted when applied to the popular 
notions about Jove, Heré, Aphro- 
dité, and the other personages of 
the then Olympian dynasty. Our 
modern scientific men, who ignore 
God, or at least from some reason or 
other seem studiously to avoid al- 
lusion to the great cosmical Reason 
in their books, have less excuse 
certainly than the old Abderitan ; 
but perhaps at bottom their atheism 
is not much farther to seek. My 
charity, at least, leads me to be- 
lieve that the want of a philoso- 
phical piety, which makes their 
works look so blank, is to be traced, 
first, to a one-sided training, which 
has left one of the noblest sides of 
their nature uncultivated, partly to 
a revolt from a certain anthropomor- 
phic phraseology familiar to glib or- 
thodox tongues when discoursing on 
the nature and attributes of the 
Supreme Being. Not a few British 
theologians and religious persons 
seem to talk of the great cosmic Ar- 
chitect as if He were sitting some- 
where outside of and far away from 
His great work the world, which, 
having made, after Dr. Paley’s 
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similitude of a watch, He allows 
to move itself by virtue of a spring 
with which He has nothing further 
to do. But the supreme énsuovpydc 
is nothing like a human artisan in 
this gross sense; the world is not 
a manufacture, but a growth; and 
growth is the continuous product 
of the indwelling formative Reason 
of the world, which all true thinkers, 
from Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and 
Plato downwards to Spinoza, Leib- 
nitz, and Hegel, have understood by 
the highest word—God. If this be 
not a sufficient explanation of the de- 
plorable absence, [ shall not say of all 
devout glow and fragrance in some 
of our scientific works, but of any- 
thing like a natural reverent recog- 
nition of the PBacruKde vovc, the 
imperial mind, which was the key- 
stone of the Platonic philosophy, I 
am heartily sorry. In this case I 
can only attribute it to that notable 
weakness of the human intellect, 
sometimes seen at the passage of 
Reform Bills and other epidemic 
commotions in the social system, 
which seems to render the enter- 
tainment of more than one idea 
for a certain season in the public 
brain a cerebral impossibility. One 
sees with sorrow, as a human phe- 
nomenon, that monstrous fancies in 
science, like monstrous fashions in 
costume, have their day; and when 
the contagious fit is in the at- 
mosphere, it is often as vain to 
argue with it as to preach modera- 
tion to adrunken man or fairness to 
a political organ. Nothing the less, 
however, does drunkenness signify 
beastliness and atheism nonsense; 
and it remains as true now as it 
was in the days of David and of 
John Milton that 


Of such doctrine never was there school 
But the heart of the fool, 
And no man therein doctor but himself. 


In looking back upon the history 
of this divorce of science from 
piety, which is so sad a trait of 
these latter times (how different 
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from the days of Kepler and 
Copernicus !), we are constrained 
to confess that the great leader of 
the movement was a Scot—David 
Hume—and one who helped the 
movement considerably in a sub- 
ordinate sphere was also a Scot—I 
mean James Mill. These men 
were metaphysicians, not men of 
science. But this was necessary ; 
for science, as such, is too sensible 
of its own ancillary position to 
attempt to create a philosophy ; 
and the philosophical theories which 
it occasionally vents it gladly covers 
with the broad shield of some pro- 
fessional Ajax of metaphysics. 
Such an Ajax was David Hume, a 
man whose varied learning, in- 
genious speculation, graceful ex- 
pression, and practical sagacity it 
were not easy to overpraise, but to 
whose achievements in the way of 
the highest speculation no earnest 
truth-seeker has felt himself under 
any particular obligation. The 
most that he seems to have done as 
a metaphysician, so far as I can see 
(and I have read him often and 
carefully), is to pick out very keenly 
the holes in other men’s coats only 
that he might put on a much more 
widely rifted habiliment of his own. 
If some men before his time fancied 
that they had caught the true 
cause of a thing, when they had 
only put their finger on one link of 
a long series of unvaried sequences, 
Hume destroyed the notion of 
cause altogether, and taught men to 
palm off a scholastic phrase for a 
significant explanation. If some 
theological dogmatists spoke as if 
they had been prime ministers at 
the creation, and were as familiar 
with the most curious jointing and 
the most distant scope of the 
Divine procedure as with the 
answers in their own catechisms, 
Hume taught sceptically inclined 
intellects to deny the kinship of the 
human intellect and the Divine 
altogether, to build up an impas- 
sable barrier between the universal 
VOL, VIII.—NO. XLIV. NEW SERIES. 
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Heavenly Father and the universal 
human family, and to create man, 
not, as Moses did, in the image of 
God, but in the image of some 
strange complex of impressions and 
ideas, which it was extremely 
difficult to distinguish from the 
hallucinations of a Bedlamite. A 
notable Scotsman, perhaps the 
greatest Scotsman of his age ex- 
cept Burns, in metaphysics Hume 
stands out merely as a poor self- 
puzzler, strangling all possibility 
of consistent thinking with scepti- 
cal doubts which admit only of 
a sceptical solution, and living 
without God in a world of specu- 
lation, where not to acknowledge 
God as the only possible keystone 
of intellectual sanity, is to revert 
with deliberate purpose to chaos 
and old void. And yet there is 
nothing in all the unreasoned bab- 
ble about laws, and forces, and 
sequences, developments, evolu- 
tions, natural selections and what 
not, apart from God, that cannot 
be traced back to this poor bewil- 
dered, self-puzzling, and self-strang- 
ling negative spokesman of the 
poor flat eighteenth century, when 
half the world was asleep and the 
other half playing cards. As for 
James Mill,-he worked up the asso- 
ciation theory of Hartley, deprived 
of its pure Evangelical aroma, into a 
dish of sour pottage and gritty sand, 
which a brilliant Scotch barrister 
and a tasteful Episcopal clergyman, 
afterwards feeding on, elaborated 
into that sophistical theory of 
beauty, according to every man’s 
fancy, which explained away the 
essence of the thing by ingeniously 
talking about its accidents. Thus 
religious Scotland has had the 
singular destiny of promulgating 
a philosophy without God, and an 
esthetics without reason, the 
ghosts of which, haunting our 
grey metropolis even now, neither 
the cataphract erudition of Hamil- 
ton, nor the keen-bladed subtlety 
of Ferrier, nor the Herculean swing 
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of Stirling’s Hegelian club have 
prevailed completely to exorcise. 
Let us now state a little more 
distinctly. what we have hitherto 
rather assumed than proved—why 
all philosophy that does not both 
begin and end with God must be 
unworthy of the name, and why 
all true theology is only another 
name for metaphysics. The defi- 
ciency of some of our most promi- 
nent modern scientific speculators, 
considered in the light of metaphy- 
sics, plainly lies in this, that they 
content themselves with certain 
fashionable technical names, such 
as law, force, sequence, develop- 
ment, evolution, natural selection, 
which at bottom express only me- 
thods of operation, but. are given 
forth with an air as if they con- 
tained some idea of an ultimate 
cause, or, at all events, rendered 
hopeless the idea of finding anything 
in nature that looked more like a 
cause; that is, as if they contained 
a true metaphysics, or the best 
possible attempt at a metaphysics. 
But not one of these fashionable 
phrases contains any element which 
can be aecepted as an explanation 
of a reasoned universe. To talk 
of development and _ evolution 
teaches nothing, except the bare 
and very patent fact of gradual pro- 
gress, unless you teach also whence 
the evolution proceeds ; from God, 
says the Hebrew; from Aoyoc or 
Reason, says the Greek ; and what 
say you, the wise men of mighty 
Britain in the third quarter of this 
nineteenth century? If you say 
that all this magnificently organised 
Something comes from a mighty 
inorganic Nothing, then you say 
something even less than I learned 
from the old Bootian theologer, 
who taught that Night was the 
mother of Light; and I am enti- 
tled to hold your wisdom very 
cheap. ‘If, to avoid this impotency, 
you are willing to go farther, 
and say that the ultimate cause of all 
things is not nothing, but what prac- 
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tically to us is.as good as nothing, 
only a vast unknown and un. 
knowable, then, I ask, what thing is 
therewithinthe: range of yourcurious 
analysis of which you can say that 
you have penetrated into its essence 
by direct cognition? Do you 
know me, do you know yourself, 
do you know anybody or anything 
except by outward manifestation? 
And why should you imagine that 
you should be able to lay your 
finger directly on the Supreme 
Reason, when you cannot directly 
handle any finite reason? This 
unreasonable ignorance which you 
profess in order to justify your 
practical atheism is, no doubt, just 
that old sophism of Hume, that the 
world is a product so utterly diverse 
from any work of human art, that 
nothing, however truly predicated, 
of the latter can with any safety be 
transferred to the former. But 
there is a chink in this logic through 
which any man may put his finger. 

A thing may be essentially different 
from another in one respect, and 
essentially like it in another. The 
shaping force of a Phidias or a 
Canova, moulding the rude marble 
into beautiful stone fignres, is in 
one respect removed from the 
shaping force of the Supreme 
Reason moulding inorganic matter 
into bodies of wonderful living 
creatures, by all the difference that 
separates "death from life; but it is 
closely akin to it, in fact identical 
with this Divine force, in so far as 
both are thoughts, both effluences 
of one and the same _ universal 
cosmic Reason. In virtue of this 
thought-projecting reason, whose 
essential function it is, by a plastic 
unifying energy, to realise its in- 
herent ideals, man is much more 
closely allied to the God above 
him than to the monkey below; 
and the first chapter of Genesis, 
when it says that ‘God created 
man in His own image,’ pronounces 
a profound metaphysical truth, com- 
pared to which the wisdomof ourmo- 
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dern induction-mongers and minute 
analytic fingerers sounds to a sane 
ear like the babblement of children, 
the gibbering of ghosts, or the 
maundering of Bedlamites. The 
real fact seems to be that John 
Bull, inflated and made giddy by 
the wonderful material and me- 
chanical discoveries, in reference to 
the forces of the external world, 
which he has recently made through 
the persistent application of the 
Baconian method of research, has 
got himself possessed with the 
fixed idea that there is no such 
thing as internal truth at all, and 
that all knowledge must be picked 
up by the fingers, submitted to the 
microscope, and weighed in the 
balance. A material philosophy of 
this kind, if persevered in, can end 
only in the intellectual degradation 
of the people that is deluded by it; 
for it is no more possible to con- 
struct a philosophy of this essen- 
tially reasoned world, by mere 
sensuous induction, than it is pos- 
sible to build up the propositions 
of Euclid without the metaphysical 
postulate that two and two make 
four. And in fact we must acknow- 
ledge that there is just as goodreason 
for denying that two and two make 
four, as for doubting the existence 
of the Primal Self-existent Reason 
which we call God; and, accord- 
ingly, one of the most reputable 
of the school of sophistical external- 
ism, which is now filling the air with 
big, swelling words of vanity, has 
put it on record that, in his sober 
judgment, in some possible world 
two and two may make five! 

But if a philosophy without God 
dissolves at the touch of Reason 
into a mere formula of unmeaning 
phrases , a theology without Reason 
isa mere Brocken phantom in the 
clouds, which people may take for a 
giant, but which is only a shadow. 
Anda theology which, being reason- 
able in the main, yet controverts 
reason in some of its salient points, 
is a deformed angel to which a 
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person of good taste will naturally 
prefer a well-formed man. Such a 
deformed angel is any Christian 
Church that obstinately persists in 
buckling itself round with the brist- 
ling mail of a traditional orthodoxy, 
which once on a day fought bloody 
battles that have now lost all their 
significance, and carry (like some 
other wars) no pleasant fragrance 
in their memory. Theology, like 
other things, must change its dress 
with the times, if it were only to 
avoid singularity. But theologians 
ought to learn not only to change 
their dress with the times, which 
is comparatively an easy affair; they 
must learn also to say ‘ Peccavi,’ 
and to cut off even a right hand, 
and to pluck out a right eye, if 
it gives just cause of offence 
to a reasoned philosophy and an 
exact science. But if needs no 
large knowledge of history to know 
that hurchmen have almost alw ays 
found it as difficult to do this as con- 
querors to restore their conquests 
and diplomatists to unsay their lies. 
Every Church rests to a great 
extent on authority; and to sup- 
port this authority it is naturally 
led to favour the idea of a virtual 
infallibility, sometimes professed, 
generally implied ; and besides there 
isakindly feeling which tempts many 
a good man, in reference to a creed 
essentially rotten, to say with the 
old Roman poet, ‘ Acceptam parce 
movere fidem.’ But a time comes 
when this dainty-fingered tolera- 
tion, and amiable piety without 
truth, will no longer do: the 
worn-out formula is driven into 
@ corner and drags through a 
mouldy existence, divorced hope- 
lessly from the intellectual Jeader- 
ship of the time, and surrendered 
to the simple faith of adult children, 
with Jack the Giant-killer, Puss in 
Boots, and Sindbad the Sailor. For 
a true metaphysics can hold no 
terms witha theology whicl th cannot 
distinguish between the ephemeral 
form and the eternal substance of 
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its doctrine; and the hard facts 
of science, which are testified by the 
sharp experience of every day, will 
have no difficulty in maintaining 
their ground against the wind 
buffets of a decrepit infallibility 
sent about drowsy ears once a 
week, on a Sunday. Worse than 
that: the more obstinately an 
unreasoning theology is preached, 
the more widely will a reasoning 
infidelity present itself. A theology 
without philosophy has always been 
the unblissful mother of a science 
without God. 

Before concluding, completeness 
would demand that I should show 
the intimate relation that exists 
between a sound metaphysics and 
a large treatment of law, politics, 
social science, and political eco- 
nomy. But scantness of time and 
your exhausted patience forbid any 
expatiation at present into these 
very important and _ interesting 
fields. Suffice it to say in a 


single word, that without philo- 


sophy law is sure to degenerate 
into a complicated network of the 
most arbitrary subtleties and the 
most artificial formulas, politics 
into a mere cunning invention of 
shifts to serve momentary occasions; 
social science will occupy itself 
principally with draining and 
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washing for the body, and with 
examination boards and crams of 
utilitarian knowledges, after the 
Chinese model, for the mind; 
and political economy will teach 
the inhabitants of a country intoxi- 
cated with a flush of material pro- 
sperity to place their highest good 
in the accumulation of heaps of 
gold gathered without reason, dis- 
tributed without love, and wasted 
on every sort of unmeaning gaud 
and unmanly luxury. For meta- 
physics is the supreme seeing 
science, and the eye of all the rest. 
It alone, as the science of primary 
causes and of ultimate ends, knows 
the relation of each special kind of 
cosmical work to the whole of 
which it is a part, and thus is alone 
capable of dignifying each part by 
the consciousness of its participa- 
tion in the harmony of the whole. 
It occupies the same place in regard 
to all subordinate spheres of energy 
that God does to the universe; it 
is the centre and the soul: it is the 
alone permeating, animating, and 
controlling principle, exercising by 
necessary right a perpetual presi- 
dency, which binds all to each and 
each to all by a thread of Divine 
reason, which may be tangled some- 
times, and sometimes lost, but 
never can be broken. 
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A SINGER FROM KILLARNEY:.' . 


‘HE conclusion to which one must 
inevitably come after a study 
of much of the poetry of the present 
generation is that it fails to appre- 
hend the spirit of the age, and con- 
sequently falls flat and unprofit- 
able. It is well known that Mr. 
Carlyle and others, who are fre- 
quently appealed to by young men 
who think they trace in themselves 
some superior excellence, unani- 
mously endeavour to dissuade them 
from entering upon a career which 
is conspicuous for the fulfilment of 
the assurance, ‘the many fail, the 
one succeeds.’ As the education 
of the public becomes greater, and 
its literary tone higher, it is more 
and more difficult for any new 
author or singer to procure its ear ; 
and we may hope for a time when 
only that which is really excellent 
can hold its own, without, that is, 
having to wait the sifting process, 
which is now the result ofa number 
of years. It is impossible, one 
would think, that the present rush 
into the gates of literature should 
continue: of course the public will 
read; but whatis wanted is that it 
should read more extensively that 
which is of real worth, and eschew 
altogether much of that which now 
finds favour in its sight. 

Yet while it is perfectly just that 
that which is inferior should be dis- 
couraged or suppressed, it is, on the 
other hand, right and equitable that 
talent of whatever kind which ex- 
hibits real promise should be looked 
upon benignantly and fostered. In 
uprooting the thorns we should be 
careful not to injure what is con- 
fessedly beautiful and graceful, even 
though that which blooms at our 
feet be but.the daisy. There are 
many lives which have not come 
much before the world to whom men 
have been deeply indebted. So it 
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is with some books : they are sweet, 
though of humble pretensions ; we 
make them our companions in the off 
hours when the spirit desires quiet, 
and a simple communing which be- 
calms it, and makes the time plea- 
sant. We all know many such 
books, and whenever any new ones 
come they should be made welcome. 
It is because of the belief that the 
book upon which we are about to 
offer some observations is worthy of 
a place in this class that we in- 
troduce it to the reader. What 
there is in it of merit is so put as to 
be easily apprehended by all ; and 
without in any way exaggorating 
its claims, it may still be conceded 
that it has an indubitable right to 
be; therein differing from many 
works which in this insincere age 
are so elaborately and unworthily 
belauded. 

Simonides held that poetry was 
a painting with words, and the 
critics might exercise their brains 
with much diligence before attain- 
ing to a happier definition. In 
fact, ever since this thought was 
uttered we have only been engaged 
in clothing it anew ; we cannot get 
much farther in the way of explan- 
ation than it takes us, certainly 
not with the same regard to brevity. 
The first requisite, then, for the 
poet, would be distinctness of con- 
ception. Its grandeur matters not; 
that will rather depend upon the 
mind which gives the conception 
shape, and the minutest canvas that 
is true is sublimer than the largest 
ever painted that is false. In 
this way we may arrive at the 
understanding why a lyric poet 
like Burns may be as great in his 
way as Shakespeare. Both were 
true—true to that gift which was 
manifestly existent within them. 
One song of the former is worth a 
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whole epic by some poets. His 
genius was a flower, and he did not 
ruin it by attempting to prove that 
it was an oak. The happy conse- 
quence is, that such a perfume has 
exhaled from him that the world 
will never lose. Would that we 
had more of this bending of the 
will to the natural adaptation, and 
not the attempted forcing of a 
growth where even the seed does 
not exist ! 

The singing of Mr. Graves is 
very pleasant and agreeable. His 
notes are not strong, but they are 
really musical, and for that reason 
we wish him well. We think he 
has hit upon the best mode of telling 
the world what hehastosay. The 
burden of his songs is happiness. 
It is not so with all poets: some 
are charged with messages of woe, 
and must fulfil their vocation ; 
but these Songs of Killarney are 
natural music, and are worthy of 
some mention. One division of 
them is in the dialect of the beau- 
tiful district from which they take 
their name; the other divisions 
are entitled respectively, ‘Spring 
Voices,’ and ‘ Moods and Melodies.’ 
As is frequently the case with songs, 
those which are mingled with the 
dialect are most expressive: the 
songs of Burns, for instance, would 
have lost much of their force had 
they not had the Scotch expressions 
in them. In Mr. Graves’s little 
volume we can find many illus- 
trations of this. Those who can 
see no charm in dialect may pos- 
sibly find their opinion quickly 
reversed after reading it. We could 
wish, however, that in future edi- 
tions of the work, should they be 
called for, he will append a glossary, 
so that the meaning of afew words 
which will, perhaps, now be occult 
to some may not escape apprehen- 
sion. ‘The Rose of Killarney’ is a 
song which is now and then very 
exquisite ; ;as will beadmitted, doubt- 
less, after reading the following 
lines from the poem : 
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Did your eyes ever follow 
The wings of the swallow 
Here and there, light as air, o’er the mea- 
dow field glance ? 
For if not you've no notion 
Of the exquisite motion 
Of her sweet little fect as they dart in the 
dance. 


O, where 
Can her like be found ? 
Nowhere, 
The country round, 
Spins at her wheel, 
Daughter as true, 
Sets in the reel, 
Wid a slide of the shoe, 
a slinderer, 
tinderer, 
purtier, 
wittier colleen, than you 
Rose, aroo! 


The imagery, it will be perceived, 
is in harmony with the subject; 
not lofty, but true and graceful, 
whilst the metre is quite original— 
at least, we never remember having 
met with it before. ‘The Girl with 
the Cows’ is a more ambitious at- 
tempt on the part of the author, 
and is in many respects very suc- 
cessful. His gift, however, 1s evi- 
dently not adapted to long flights, 
as is demonstrated again and again 
in the course of the volume by the 
superiority, the invariable superior- 
ity, of theshortoverthelonger poems. 
His forte will be to take up gems 
wherever he finds them and put 
them into a suitable setting. And 
it is no mean qualification to be 
able to do this; such work cannot 
fail to be highly appreciated when 
well done, and done through the 
love of it. What he has accom- 
plished in this respect is quite sufti- 
cient encouragement for Mr. Graves 
to proceed. He has given us some 
things which justify remembering : 
we are convinced he will yet give 
us many more. To return to the 
story of the ‘Girl with the Cows.’ 
It is supposed to be told during a 
rest in the giddy dance by one of a 
merry party. Nora Maguire is re- 
presented as an orphan, ‘of the age 
of eighteen, who is the flower of 
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all the girls of the district, and 
is in addition an heiress. At least, 
her father left her at his death half 
a hundred of cows and a handsome 
slate house, an inheritance, ofcourse, 
to be envied. She was a true 
philanthropist amongst the poor 
and the sick, and her varied charms 
were such as to make her universally 
beloved and admired. Her heart, 
however, which many would have 
suffered all loss to win, was given 
to Patrick O'Neale, who is described 
as ‘the pet of the colleens, the 
pride of the boys,’ but he was only 
a poor peasant boy; yet of all 
Nora’s suitors there was not one 
who loved her so deeply. He had 
not the courage to ask her to share 
his lot, whilst she was pining for 
the very affection which he was 
afraid to make known. Her 
thoughts kept running, as is fre- 
quently the way with her sex, 
‘most of all on the man who was 
laste in her way.’ The author 
by and by helps his story for- 
ward and precipitates the crisis, 
which the chief actors in the story 
and the readers of it desire, by a 
touch of real poetry : 


But the rude blow at last will afford you a 
hint 
Of the fire that’s concealed in the core of the 


flint ; 

And the beautiful brim that’s unnoticed by 
day, 

On the gloomiest night glitters most on the 
say ; 

And so even its secretest feeling ‘ll start 

In the hour of distress from the haughtiest 
heart. 


The music in some of these lines 
is not so striking as in other pas- 
sages of the poem, but the similes 
are good. We must let the author 
tell the incident which led to 
Patrick winning the fair Nora, in 
lines which strike us as being ex- 
ceedingly happy, and fraught with 
some amount of vigour. Nora has 
been lost on the hills, and after a 
vain search, Patrick is at length 
led by his dog to a clue, being none 
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other than the missing beauty’s 
foot-print on the ground. The 
lover stoops down and kisses it, but 
rises to a sense of melancholy at the 
fear that Nora has been precipitated 
down the rock of Coomassig. He 
gets a small company together, who 
make a rope fast to him, while he 
descends the cliff in search of the 
lost Colleen na Mo. The story here 
shall pass out of our hands. 


He turns to one side, and he whispers 
Murt Shea, 

‘If I’m killed from the clift of Coomassig 
to-day, 

Come promise faithful you'll stand to the 
mother 

Like a son, till she’s help from the sister 
and brother. 

And give her this kiss, and I'll meet her 
again 

In the place where’s no poverty, sorrow or 
pain.’ 

And he promised—and all they shook hands 
wid O'Neale, 

And he cheered them and said, ‘ Have no 
dread that we'll fail, 

For I'd not be afeard, why, to balance the 
Pope 

Himself from the clift by so hearty a rope.’ 

So a torch in his hand, and a stick in his 
teeth, 

And his coat round his throat, the boys 
lowered him beneath. 

And all but Murt Shea, then, they couldn’t 
make out 

The coat round his throat, and the stick in 
his mout’. 


But it wasn’t for long they'd the doubt in 
their mind, 

For they saw his torch quenched wid a 
noise like the wind, 

And ‘Steady above,’ came his voice from 
below. 

Then heavy wings flapped wid a scream 
and a blow. 

‘’Tis the eagles,’ they cried, ‘ at the Colleen 
na Mo.’ 

But an old man amongst them spoke up 
and he said, 

‘Tis the eagles for sartin, but not at the 


ead, 

For they'll not touch the corpse—murther, 
but for the mist, 

’Tis I could have told you that this was 
their nest.’ 

‘It’s O’Neale that they’re at—pull him back, 
or they'll tear 

The poor boy to pieces below in the air. 

And they shouted together the eagles to 
scare. 
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And they called to O’Neale from the edge 
of the height, 

‘She’s dead, Pat, she’s dead, never mind 
her to-night. 

But come back, or the eagles ‘ll pick out 
your sight.’ 

And they made for to pull; but he cries, 
‘If you do, 

I give you my oath that I'll cut the rope 
through.’ 

And they b’lieved him, and waited wid 
hearts beatin’ loud, 

Screechin’ down at the birds through the 
vapoury cloud, 

Showerin’ splinters for ever to give the 
boy light, 

And warnin’ him watch to the left or the 
right, 

As each eagle in turn it would fly at his 
head, 

Till he dropped one below in the darkness 
for dead, 

And the other flew off wid a yell through 
the night. 

Then they felt the rope slacken as he crossed 
to the bough. 

Then tighten again—and he called to them 
‘Now!’ 

And they knew that the dangerous moment 
was come ; 

So wid wrist draggin’ shoulder, tight finger 
to thumb, 

And tooth crushing tooth, in the silence of 
death, 

They drew up the two from the blackness 
beneath. 


Of course Nora is not dead ; and 
we are speedily treated to a descrip- 
tion of her marriage with Patrick. 
Altogether, the poem is redolent 
of the true Irish spirit: we are in- 
troduced not only to the brogue, but 
to the inhabitants of the Emerald 
Isle themselves, for the author has 
successfully individualised the va- 
rious characters to whom he intro- 
duces us. ‘Fixin’ the Day’ is a 
humorous ditty where a swain has 
some difficulty in persuading his 
beloved to make him happy by 
naming the period of felicity. At 
first he assigns as a reason that 
winter is the best time for marry- 
ing, to comfort oneself from the frost 
and the rain, to which she responds : 


If it’s only protection you want from the 
cowld, 


There's a parish that’s called the Equator, 
I’m tould, 
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That for single young men is kept hot 
through the year. 

Where's the use of your marryin’? off wid 
you there ! 


And then he replies, having de- 
cidedly the best of the argument: 


But there’s also a spot not so pleasantly 
warmed, 


Set aside for ould maids, if I’m rightly 
informed, 

Where some mornin’ if still she can't make 
up her mind, 

A misfortunate colleen, called Kathleen, 
you'll find, 


The horrible insinuation that she 
may after all die an old maid, brings 
the recalcitrant coquette to her 
senses, and eventually the matter is 
happily arranged by a promise on 
her part to be married in spring. 
We must confess to a predilection 
for these songs, which are both 
natural and charming. It is impos- 
sible to read them in a dull momert 
without having the incubus of care 
removed from the mind, and even 
such a temporary relief is worth 
purchasing. No hour could be 
more pleasantly spent than in peru- 
sing these effusions. Let us listen 
to another song, which has a ring 
in it like that of the merry twink- 
ling feet in a dance : 


Show me a sight, 
Bates for delight 
An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl 
at it. 
O! No! 
Nothin’ you'll show, 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 


Look at her there, 
Night in her hair— 
The blue ray of day from her eye laughin’ 
out on us! 
Faix, an’ a foot, 
Perfect of cut, 
Peepin’ to put an end to all doubt in us. 


That there’s a sight, 
Bates for delight 
An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl 
at it; 
O! No! 
Nothin’ you'll show, 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 
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See! the lamb’s wool 
Turns coarse an’ dull 
By them soft, beautiful, weeshy, white 
hands of her. 
Down goes her heel, 
Roun’ runs the wheel, 
Purrin’ wid pleasure to take the commands 
of her. 


Then show me a sight, 
Bates for delight 
An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl 
at it. 
O! No! 
Nothin’ you'll show, 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 
Talk of Three Fates, 
Sated on sates, 
Spinnin’ and shearin’ away till they’ve done 
for me. 
You may want three 
For your massacree, 
But one fate for me, boys, and only the one 
for me. 


And 

Isn't that fate, 
Pictured complate, 

An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl 

at it? 

O! No! 
Nothin’ you'll show, 

Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 


Occasionally the author repeats 
his imagery, as in two of the songs 
where he compares the feet of two 
of his heroines to swallows skim- 
ming the skirts of a cloud. The 
nature of his subjects, however, for- 
bids his attempting to deal with 
sublime figures: the homely and 
sweet suit much better the style of 
his compositions, and it is in the 
manipulation of these that he must 
seek his success. Amongst other 
poems to be mentioned in the first 
part of the volume for their in- 
genuity of conception and skilful 
treatment, are ‘The Invention of 
Wine’ and the ‘Fairy Pig,’ which 
hint at the possession of a humour 
that will one day repay for culti- 
vation. In another style is the poem 
of ‘The Foster Sisters,’ which, in 
conception and concentration, re- 
minds us much of some of Tenny- 
son’s minor pieces. One sister tells 
the melancholy story of the other 
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with some pathos, and of her lament 
we append the following stanzas : 


Just as the dew 
On a lily-Jeaf slender 
Lies tremblin’ so tender 
And trustful and true, 

Till the sun’s selfish power, 
Most sudden and cruel, 
Wastes away the white jewel 

And withers the flower— 

So it was with poor Alice. 


For you trusted his love, 
As simply confidin’, 
His honour and pride in, 
As in heaven above ; 
And you married, mavrone, 
Lord Arthur, Lord Arthur ; 
Thou now, ologone, 
In your grave you'd be rather 
Than his wife, Lady Alice! 


So that though I had once 
A foolish ambition 
For your noble condition, 
Like a foolish young dunce, 
Had I known as I do, 
What then was preparin’ 
For me and for you, 
That wish I'd been spairin’, 
My poor Lady Alice. 


And instead, then, for you 
Half my hopes I'd forsaken— 
Half your troubles I'd taken— 
If only, aroo, 
Through that you'd been born 
Wid me in our shealin’, 
Safe away from his scorn 
And black bitter feelin’, 
My poor Lady Alice ! 


So much for the first part of the 
volume. When we come to the 
second, the praise we have to be- 
stow must be somewhat more 
stinted. There is still the same 
facility in rhyming, and much of 
the old musical power, but we fail 
to be moved as we were hitherto, 
and therefore the poet must accept 
the onus of not having achieved a 
complete success. But, in the first 
place, some of the subjects he has 
chosen are as old as poetry itself. 
The first singer of the world must 
surely have been charmed with the 
beauties of Spring, and, from that 
time to the present, it has formed a 
favourite theme for all those who 
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are lovers of Nature, and who strive 
to interpret her in her various 
moods. In his ‘ Spring’s Summons ’ 
Mr. Graves has not done worse, if 
he has not done much better, than 
many of our well-known poets. He 
has a little hampered himself, per- 
haps, with a metre—or, rather, a 
variety of metres—which may not 
be exactly his forte,and the stock- 
in-trade requisite for anyone de- 
scribing the early part of the year, 
and consisting of lambs and 
thrushes, laburnums, hawthorns, 
zephyrs, &c., &c., is drawn upon to 
a considerable extent. The mate- 
rials, however, are well handled, 
and the general effect of the exor- 
dium supposed to be addressed to 
the reader by Spring is by no means 
unpleasing. Some portions, in fact, 
are quite original, and if there must 
be padding in a volume of poems— 
and we suppose that a work of any 
magnitude could not be produced 
without a little—we would rather it 
were of this description than of any 
other. There is one great hope for 
our author, apparent even in those 
stanzas of his which do not most 
fairly represent the strength of his 
gift, viz., that he has the true wor- 
ship of beauty. Let him cultivate 
that more and more. A poet should 
never be allured by anything into a 
departure from that love. It will 
be more to him than all the other 
sustenance of the poetic nature 
which he can take, and by the aid 
of that alone can he hope to rise to 
a position of commanding eminence 
in his career. False notions in art 
and in poetry are but too prevalent. 
Let the students of both adhere to 
what is true, and they will be safe, 
whatever comes. Poetry is essen- 
tially the representation of the 
highest truth. It goes deeper, rises 
higher, than anything else of which 
we have any cognisance. What be- 
sides it has the power thus to touch 
the very springs of the human heart? 
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And if this be so, surely the least 
which its devotees can do, is to be 
true to themselves, true to their 
calling, true to all that with which 
they are called upon to deal, in be- 
halt of others who have not an equal 
facility in reading the language of 
the silent voices of the universe. 
But Nature must be wooed. She 
will not inspire the being who ex- 
pects to extract her secrets while 
sitting in the study through the long 
gaslit hours. She must be waited 
upon like a coy maiden, and dili- 
gently sought after: then perhaps 
she may unfold to her ardent dis- 
ciple those things which he desires, 
and teach him how to be her inter- 
preter to the vast mass of mankind. 
It may be objected by some that 
Mr. Graves does not deal with 
great subjects. This, on the con- 
trary, is matter for congratula- 
tion. His characteristic is sweet- 
ness rather than strength, and we 
shall be quite as grateful to receive 
the former as the latter. There 
may not be much substance in his 
verses; but there is the quality 
which many so-called poets seem 
to despise—Melody. We can do 
with a few teachers who will 
bring us back to a recollection of 
some of the chief attributes of the 
Poet, and thank Mr. Graves for 
performing the part of one of these. 
Song itself, in its best sense, seems 
to be almost dying out amongst us. 
It is a reproach upon our civilisa- 
tion: the refining and humaaising 
pleasures and gifts are being bar- 
tered for material success; and 
wherever we discover even an at- 
tempt at reaction in this respect it 
should be fostered. With the con- 
viction that by his little volume the 
writer of The Songs of Killarney is 
to be classed (if even in a humble 
measure) amongst these renovators, 
we now part from him with the 
desire of tinding his talents ripened 
when next we meet with him. 
GrorcEe Barnett SMITH. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT IN 


T is considered a subject of 
I general congratulation just now 
that there is in England a growing 
knowledge of Indian afiairs, and 
that English public opinion is 
brought to bear more than formerly 
on Indian subjects. If our increas- 
ing interest in India were based on 
anything like an accurate know- 
ledge of our Eastern possessions 
and their various peoples, if it 
enabled us to justly estimate the 
magnitude and difficulties of our 
task, if it taught us to appreciate 
the vast difference between govern- 
ment in England and in India, 
there might be reason to rejoice. 
If we are to judge by present ten- 
dencies, increased communication 
with England has not had these 
results, 

In governing alien races, we 
English lack one grand quality, 
which, for want of a better word, 
we must call imagination. We 
certainly are not an imaginative 
race. We make rather a boast of 
this. We deprecate all flights of 
fancy. We despise sentiment. We 
like, above all things, to be called 
practical. This lack of imagina- 
tion is the cause of the unsympa- 
thetic manner in which we govern 
subject races. We are cursed with 
an inherent incapacity to under- 
stand their feelings or sympathise 
with their aspirations. This defect 
has been one of the chief causes of 
our ill-success in Ireland, and is but 
too palpable in our system of 
government in India. The intense 
conviction prevalent among ail 
classes of English, that the best gift 
they can bestow on all countries 
under their sway is English institu- 
tions, proceeds from the same 
national deficiency. It is simply 
loss of time arguing with theaverage 
Englishman that countries may be 
happy, prosperous, and contented 
without trial by jury, municipal in- 
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stitutions, or parliamentary govern- 
ment. His belief in these is a 
national faith too deeply rooted to 
be shaken by such accidents as dif- 
ference of race, clime, or character. 

The ordinary Englishman in India 
may be taken as a fair type of the 
nation, and he is worthy of serious 
study. In his wantof interest in and 
ignorance of Indian subjects, in his 
want of sympathy with the people 
and their pursuits, in his uninten- 
tional disregard for their feelings, 
in his contempt for their weaknesses, 
in his ignorance of their histories 
and traditions, in his intense con- 
viction that everything English must 
be good, everything Oriental bad, 
in his mania for introducing Eng- 
lish customs, English habits, and 
English institutions without the 
slightest regard for differences of 
national characteristics, in his 
domineering tone and arrogant 
self-confidence, he is a true repre- 
sentative of his country. On the 
other hand, it is his confidence in 
himself, his indomitable courage 
both moral and physical, his strict 
though narrow sense of justice, his 
dogged perseverance, steady in- 
dustry, and untiring energy, that 
have won and kept the country. 
We have done great things in India. 
We have conquered all resistance. 
Throughout our Indian dominions 
law and order reign supreme. Our 
energy has pierced them with the 
railway, and girdled them with the 
telegraph. Splendid roads, magnifi- 
cent bridges, and stately buildings 
bear testimony to our material suc- 
cess as rulers; but the qualities 
which have achieved these unde- 
niably great results have not been 
successful in the still more subtle 
and delicate task of assimilating the 
subject races, of winning their affec- 
tion and confidence, ruling them in 
accordance with their feelings and 
customs, evoking their gratitude 
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and sympathies, or in bridging the 
political and social gulf which lies 
between us and them. Perhaps it 
would be correct to say that the 
very qualities which render us irre- 
sistible as conquerors, render us 
unable to assimilate the races we 
subdue with ourselves. There is 
something stern and hard in the 
English nature, before which Ori- 
ental nations crumble away and 
lose all cohesion. And this very 
hardness prevents any assimilation 
afterwards. Fortunately we can 
point to our most successful Indian 
servants as a proof that there are 
many and brilliant exceptions to 
this lack of imagination which we 
have described as a national defect. 

All the Englishmen who have 
acquired great influence over 
Asiatics, who have commanded 
them successfully in great en- 
terprises, who have brought out all 
their best qualities — their fidelity, 
courage, and endurance — have 
been men who thoroughly under- 
stood them, knew their virtues and 


their failings, entered into their 


feelings, sympathised with their 
aspirations, and made allowance for 
their prejudices. 

The growing interest in Indian 
affairs dates from the Mutiny. 
Before that time India was a very 
distant country indeed, and our 
notions regarding it were extremely 
vague and indefinite. The govern- 
ment was in the hands of a Com- 
pany who managed it pretty much 
as they pleased. The Mutiny let in 
a flood of light. Ever since, we have 
been governing the country more 
in accordance with English ideas, 


and more under the surveillance of 


English public opinion. What are 
those ideas? To develop the ma- 
terial resources of the country, and 
to introduce English institutions as 
much as possible. Whatever other 
faults the future historian may 
accuse us of, certainly he cannot 
say that we have been indolent or 
dilatory. Within the fifteen years 
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that have elapsed since the Mutiny 
we have introduced reforms and im- 
provements at railroad pace. En- 
glish education, trial by jury, a 
free press, and municipalities, have 
all been inaugurated in that short 
time. We have been induced to 
act thus from the conviction, which 
is so strong among us that it almost 
amounts to a mania, that because 
these are English institutions, and 
have conduced to make England 
great and prosperous, therefore they 
must inevitably have the same effect 
in India. Wealtogether ignore the 
different conditions ; we overlook 
the fact that if such institutions 
thrive among us and suit us, they 
do so by what may be called the 
law of natural selection, or the sur- 
vival of the fittest, if such terms 
can be applied to politics. They 
did not come to us ready-made and 
complete, but proceeded and grew 
from small beginnings to meet cer- 
tain wants and requirements ; they 
struggled into existence amidst 
the wars of classes; they were 
wrested bit by bit from their rulers 
by the people, not given as a free 
gift. They grew upwards and 
have their roots in the hearts of 
the masses, they did not come by 
order from above. In introducing 
them into India all the conditions 
of success are wanting. There is no 
lesson which history teaches more 
plainly than this—that reforms im- 
posed upon a people in the way in- 
dicated above do not last; they do 
not meet any recoguised wants or 
wishes of the people; they only last 
as long as they are supported from 
above, they have no substantial 
foundation. The object of our Indian 
rulers and reformers is to educate 
the people in self-government, and 
te create what they greatly desider- 
ate—a public opinion ; a very laud- 
able ambition, but one infinitely 
more likely to be retarded than ad- 
vanced by prematureattempts. It is 
a moot question whether our Asiatic 
fellow-subjects will ever be suited 
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for the same kind of institutions 
that suit us; but certainly there is 
ne surer method of creating a re- 
pugnance for them than by dang- 
ling meaningless counterfeits before 
their eyes, and creating a spurious 
public opinion by artificial and fac- 
titious stimulants. There is a very 
real public opinion in India, but it 
is not to be evoked by our super- 
ficial system of English education 
or by mushroom municipalities. 
Our whole system of government in 
India is essentially unsound. It is 
inspired by the spirit of unrest. 
Our energy will not allow us to 
await the slow but sure and healthy 
development which must follow in 
the wake of a strong, a just and 
orderly government. In the natural 
course of things changes are taking 
place quite rapidly enough without 
any impetus from us. Superficial ob- 
servers may anticipate with eager- 
ness the rapid disruption of social 
and religious customs, the destruc- 
tion of caste and the decay of past tra- 
ditions ; those who have studied the 
subject more deeply will hope that 
all such changes may be gradual and 
slow; that institutions which have 
held together the framework of 
society through centuries of reli- 
gious and political convulsions may 
not fall until something has been 
built up to replace them. To be 
sound and healthy both processes 
must not be too rapid. The new 
institutions, to be lasting, must be 
plants of indigenous growth, not 
costly exotics reared by artificial 
means. The present system of go- 
vernment tends to unwisely ac- 
celerate the dissolution of the old 
order of things, but has not the 
power to create or consolidate any- 
thing solid or permanent to replace 
them. 

The system of English education 
in India, judged by any fair test, 
must be pronounced a costly failure. 
Its results are to be seen in the 
shoals of showy, weedy, superfi- 
cially educated youths, who, asa 
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general rule, turn out indolent, dis- 
sipated men. They abandon all 
prejudices of caste, and with them 
but too frequently all notions of 
self-restraint and self-respect. They 
ape our manners with ludicrous 
effect, and emulate our vices with 
decided success. To evoke a pre- 
cocious intelligence which never 
keeps its promise, and to quench 
every spark of native originality 
and manliness, seem to be the 
general result of our English sys- 
tem of education. The pliable, 
plastic, receptive Baboo of Bengal 
eagerly avails himself of this system, 
partly from a servile wish to please 
the Sahib Loge, and partly from a 
desire to obtain a Government 
appointment, the position which 
nature seems to have specially fitted 
him for. Politically these people 
are ciphers, and need not be taken 
into account. No amount of sharp- 
ness and intelligence can compen- 
sate for the want of moral and phy- 
sical courage. If we left India 
to-morrow, these men would be soon 
sitting in the offices of our successors, 
and doing their work with the same 
pliancy and intelligence with which 
they nowserve us. The classeswhom 
it is most desirable that we should 
enlighten, the men who in any crisis 
would come to the front, those to 
whom the mass of the people look 
up, and who would become leaders 
in times of danger, all these hold 
sullenly aloof, and are not to be 
coaxed or cajoled into acquiring an 
alien language or learning an alien 
literature. Why is this? Because, 
as usual, we begin at the wrong 
end. Our system of English educa- 
tion is premature and is too ambi- 
tious. It has utterly failed to per- 
meate downwards, or to have any 
beneficial effect on the mass of the 
people. Each English - educated 
youth represents an amount of 
money expended for which we get 
no adequate national return. The 
millions we have spent in this way 
would have been much better applied 
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to giving a wide-spread elementary 
vernacular education to the masses. 
To have taught the Indian ryot 
to read and write in his own lan- 
guage would have done more to 
suppress the extortion of the Ma- 
hajun and the oppression of the Go- 
vernment Omlah, to dissipate those 
native prejudices which render go- 
vernment in India so difficult, and 
to create a healthy and intelligent 
public opinion, than all the money 
we have spent in erecting English 
colleges, founding English scholar- 
ships, and producing ‘ hot-house’ 
B.A.’s. Compared with our efforts 
to force English education on the 
people, we have done very little 
indeed in the cause of vernacular 
education. It is another instance, 
if one were required, of our potency 
to destroy—our powerlessness to 
create. 

Trial by jury in India has de- 
generated into a serio-comic farce, 
with a painful as well as a ludicrous 
side. The municipalities which we 
have scattered broadcast over the 
land, with some vague, indefinite 
hope that they would flourish and 
take root, have utterly failed to 
fulfil the expectations formed from 
them. In spite of the tenderest 
official fostering: and care they do 
not thrive. The people with the 
most unaccountable apathy refuse 
to take any interest in these little 
nominee councils, or to play at local 
self-government to gratify their 
rulers. They are puzzled and per- 
plexed rather than pleased at a 
system of government which pro- 
fesses to educate them in repre- 
sentative government, allows them 
to have a press in which they can 
write something very like treason, 
but blows them away from guns the 
moment they practically dispute 
our authority or question our power. 

Of course we shall be condemned 
as hopelessly retrograde when we 
assert our belief that the country 
was more ably governed, and more 
in accord with the wishes of the 
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people, in the time of the East India 
Company than it is at the present 
day. The great military insurrec- 
tion which terminated the Company’ 8 
reign is no proof to the contrary. 
The men who formerly administer ed 
our Indian government came out 
young and unformed, before they 
had become deeply imbued with 
English prejudices, or afflicted with 
any mania for English institutions 
or any undue deference for English 
public opinion. Our government 
was then, as now, a despotism, 
tempered only by that spirit of 
and rectitude which belong 
to English gentlemen—not a de- 
spotism irresolute, inconsistent, 
and emasculated by incompatible 
tendencies and constitutional crot- 
chets. Under the Company’s rule 
the attention of civil servants was 
not diverted or their policy in- 
fiuenced by listening to the echoes 
of public opinion in . England. Our 
Indian rulers of the present day are 
nervously anxious to know what is 
thought of their measures here. 
The opinions of Manchester and 
Exeter Hall, of Radical members 
and Conservative peers, are eagerly 
listened to, and hence follows a 
policy deficient in singleness of pur- 
pose and consistency of aim. 
Thereis a good deal of cant uttered 
in connection with Indian affairs. 
It is very desirable that Englishmen 
should thoroughly realise that our 
government in India is a pure 
despotism, and all that this implies. 
Our right to be there is simply that 
f the strongest. Our rule in India 
would not last four-and-twenty 
hours after the last British soldier 
was withdrawn. The most sanguine 
and far-seeing statesman cannot 
foresee a time when it would be 
practicable to withdraw from the 
country without leaving a legacy 
of bloodshed, rapine, and anarchy 
to our Indian fellow-subjects. And 
this because we have to deal with a 
continent, not with a country; with 
a number of nationalities, not with 
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one. The history of Europe proves 
conclusively what very little effect 
a common religion and a common 
civilisation have in eradicating 
deeply-rooted national antipathies ; 
infinitely more difficult would it be 
to reconcile the various peoples 
under our sway in India, where the 
fanaticism of rival faiths is added 
to long-standing national enmities. 
It is useless, therefore, to mould our 
government and legislation with 
reference to improbable contin- 
gencies in the dim and distant 
future. The crying need of India at 
present is rest—rest from fanciful 
and costly reforms, and well-mean- 
ing but rash experiments. Our 
policy should be wisely conservative ; 
to deal tenderly with native pre- 
judices ; to study carefully native 
wants and wishes; when changes 
are necessary to introduce them 
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cautiously and gradually ; to resist 
the growing tendency to subvert 
and upset, under the name of im- 
provement; to give the greatest 
amount of personal liberty com- 
patible with our own security; to 
maintain law and order with a firm 
hand; to give a character of per- 
manency to the spirit of our rule, 
and consistency to our aims and 
measures ; to prevent the policy 
of our government changing with 
the changes of governors or the 
exigencies of party warfare; to 
enlighten the mass of the people by 
vernacular education ; to maintain 
the balance between income and 
expenditure, even at the cost of 
some of that progress which is 
more apparent than real, and of that 
development which is of question- 
able utility. These are the true 
functions of Government in India. 


s. 
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MR. DIXON’S HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: 


HE instalment of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s History of Two Queens 
already published, is an important 
contribution to the history of 
Earope at the close of the fifteenth 
century. It is less an account of 
Katharine of Aragon and Anne 
Boleyn than a conspectus of the 
state of Europe during the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. In this 
fact will, in the opinion of the 
majority of readers, be found the 
special merit or the cardinal defect 
of a book which will seldom be 
received with indifference, but will 
extort warm admiration or strong 
hostility. Had the information 
supplied concerning Spain, France, 
and Italy been less copious, and had 
more been said about the personal 
history and character of Henry 
VIL, the chances of popularity in 
England would have been aug- 
mented, and the artistic value of 
the whole could scarcely have been 
impaired. How far such a course 
would have affected the symmetry 
of the work can scarcely, however, 
be told until the whole is published, 
and we are in a position to judge if 
the structure is in keeping with the 
pediment. Any advantage on the 
score of popularity must be dearly 
purchased by the sacrifice of what 
is most novel and characteristic in 
the book, and, from the historical 
point of view, most important also. 
The value of the recent classifica- 
tion and calendaring of our State 
Papers, and the explorations con- 
ducted at Simancas and elsewhere 
in Spain, is nowhere more apparent 
than in the light thrown by the 
documents thus rendered accessible 
upon the relations between Spain 
and England at the time when the 
government of England first became 
sufficiently settled to render her 
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alliance a matter of importance, or 
indeed, when a foreign policy more 
ambitious or more distinct than a 
request for arms, money, or asylum 
became possible. One result, ab- 
solutely inevitable, of recent dis- 
coveries, is, that the history of 
Spain during the most exciting 
portion of her annals will have to be 
re-written. The light supposed to 
be thrown upon Spanish history by 
such chroniclers as Miguel Carbonel, 
Hernando del Pulzar, Alvar Gomez, 
Mariana, Moret, Aleson, and other 
Jesuit writers, is proved to be wholly 
misleading. It is, indeed, less light 
than mist, in which most objects 
are concealed, and the few truths 
that are presented assume strange 
and unfamiliar aspects. From these 
writers have been drawn the materials 
outof which was framed the elaborate 
and eloquent eulogy of Ferdinand 
and Isabella by Prescott and all 
books judged heretofore of authority 
on Spanish affairs. In place of 
monkish chronicles and works, every 
word of which was subject to the 
scrutiny of the Holy Office, the 
exact evidence is now supplied of 
contemporary documents: the in- 
structions of monarchs to their 
ambassadors; the private letters 
they wrote to their children; par- 
ticulars of the rewards they paid to 
ministers, agents, and tools; every- 
thing, in fact, that contradicts the 
evidence of so-called history, and 
exhibits rulers, not in the light and 
garb in which they have posed 
themselves for future generations, 
but in the light of their secret 
practices, and in their ‘habits as 
they lived.” What wonder if under 
such circumstances the appearance 
they present is different! To 
believers in past histories of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, Mr. Dixon ar- 
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pears guilty of something like irre- 
verencein the view he has expressed. 
‘Time, not Corydon,’ however, is 
responsible for their dethronement. 
The mirage of their merits has dis- 
appeared in the light of day. 

At the period when Spain turned 
her eyes to England, and Ferdinand 
and Isabella saw, in marriage rela- 
tions with an English monarch, a 
source of strength and a means of 
counterbalancing the growing in- 
fluence and pretensions of France, 
the state of Europe was peculiar in 
more than one respect. The close 
of the fifteenth century and the 
beginning of the sixteenth are 
noteworthy as the period when the 
fight against feudalism came to a 
head, and the small states and 
principalities with which Europe 
was crammed drew together or were 
forced into strong kingdoms. In 
England a prolonged series of wars 
had so shattered the power and 
estates of the nobility that their 
influence was not a shadow of what 
ithad formerly been. ‘To the first 
summons of Henry VII. there re- 
sponded one duke, nine earls, two 
viscounts, and fifteen barons. To 
the fact that the power of the tur- 
bulent nobles was so small was 
largely due the failure of allattempts 
to disturb the security of the throne 
of Henry. Had the insurrections 
which the reign witnessed been 
backed by the old powers of Nevills, 
Lovells, Ferrars, Zouches, and 
Cliffords, the history of England 
would have been widely different. 
For the rest, the pacification of a 
kingdom which sighed for repose, 
by a monarch bent on peace, was 
not difficult. For the first time, 
in the reign of Henry VII., England 
and Wales came under the peaceful 
domination of one sovereign ; and 
though Scotland was a separate 
monarchy, it was in this reign 
that the marriage was contracted 
from which, a century later, 
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the amicable junction of the two 
kingdoms was to follow. The 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella 
united the thrones of Castile and 
Aragon, and the subsequent expul- 
sion of the Moors and conquest of 
Navarre brought the kingdom, 
apart from its dependencies, to 
something rather more than its 
present geographical limits. France, 
lacking Burgundy and most of 
what now constitute her eastern 
provinces, had regained her old 
shape, rescued from English occu- 
pation all but the March of Calais, 
and was, after a short sharp com- 
bat for the possession of Brittany, 
the last of the great feudal depen- 
dencies maintaining royal state, to 
obtain by marriage a province which 
gave it a western seaboard from Ca- 
lais to the Pyrenees. The German 
Empire, soon to be united to the 
Spanish, had widely different limits 
from those it now maintains, and 
was destined to undergo a series of 
mutations. In these Italy also was 
involved. The one chance for the 
formation of a supreme native state 
in Italy was lost when the power of 
Venice declined. Eager to main- 
tain his possessions in Naples 
against France, the sole power ca- 
pable of seriously menacing them, 
Ferdinand conceived the idea of 
forming a strong Cisalpine state. 
His scheme was worthy of the most 
keen witted of European mo- 
narchs. Austria, strengthened by 
the Tyrol and united, as it would 
probably be, with Bohemia and 
Hungary, would be strong enough 
for its task of guarding eastern 
Europe against the inroads of the 
Turk. The kingdom of Italy, con- 
sisting principally of provinces 
wrested from Venice, and extending 
in a broad and unbroken line from 
the Mediterranean to the Adriatic, 
would form ‘ a splendid endowment 
for a younger son of the greatest 
family on earth,’? and would remain 
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a firm ally of the Empire and an 
insuperable barrier against French 
aggression. How profound were 
these views, and how subtle was 
the policy that dictated them, time 
has shown. That a period should 
arrive in which a ‘divine right of 
nationalities’ should combat and 
overthrow the ‘divine right of 
kings,’ and when provinces held by 
conquest should prove sources of 
weakness instead of strength, was 
a matter so completely beyond pre- 
vision that it did not enter into 
the calculations of wiser men than 
Ferdinand. 

At the period when the History 
before us commences with the 
birth of Katharine, Europe was a 
seething cauldron out of which em- 
pires had to be drawn. The dead 
were scarcely buried on Bosworth 
field ; the Moors held their ground 
in Granada; Navarre was regarded 
with greedy eyes by Ferdinand, 
and the mouth of Charles VIII. 
watered for Brittany. None could 
have guessed, when, on the six- 
teenth of December 1485, Isabella, 
then launching from Alcala her 
bitterest edicts against the children 
of light, fainted in her chair, and, 
being borne into her room, gave 
birth to a daughter, instead of the 
son for whom she and her husband 
longed, that the infant whose first 
cry had startled the walls of an ec- 
clesiastical sanctuary, would prove 
a principal agent in realising the 
splendid though scarcely seen tri- 
umph of Spain. 

The weight of the political mo- 
tives which led Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella to seek a spouse for their 
daughter Katharine in England, 
to send her to London, to sanction 
her prolonged residence as a widow 
in England, and to induce her, 
nothing loath, to throw herself at 
the head of her husband’s brother 
and contract a marriage which no 
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casuistry could separate from incest, 
is only to be felt when the state of 
politics in Europe is taken into ac. 
count. Mr. Dixon has shown 
clearly of. what importance it was 
to Ferdinand to have an ally on the 
frontier of France opposed to his 
own, who should aid him in his de- 
termination to maintain his hold 
upon Naples, to seize upon Navarre, 
now weakly held by Jean d’Albret, 
in right of his consort Katharine, 
and to re-establish himself in Rous- 
sillon, and Cerdagne, now in pledge 
to France for aid, in crushing an 
insurrection in Catalonia. France 
alone had power to withstand the 
projects of Ferdinand ; and England, 
not yet reconciled to the loss of her 
French provinces and still hailing 
her sovereigns as Kings of France, 
was the most dangerous enemy she 
could leave behind her when her 
forces turned in the direction of 
Alps or Pyrenees. 

A peaceable man, more apt to 
strive after consolidating his own 
scarce assured power, and affirming 
his not uncontested rights, than 
to meddle with fresh wars, Henry 
VII. was not blind to the advan- 
tages of an alliance with Spain. A 
pious man, whose first visit, when 
after his conquest he entered Lon- 
don in a close chariot, as asserted 
by Bacon, and rather rashly contra- 
dicted by a recent authority, was 
to St. Paul’s, to make ‘ offertory of 
his standards and hear a Te Deum 
in honour of his triumph,’ he saw in 
Verdinand a soldier of the Cross 
engaged in a war with the heathen 
which had all the merit of a Cru- 
sade. The first king in England 
who had a foreign policy, he recog- 
nised in his proposed ally a clear- 
ness of insight kindred to his own. 
His own title to the crown of 
England, bolster it as he might by 
Acts of Parliament, was not inde- 
feasible, and an alliance with the 
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puissant sovereigns of Castile and 
Aragon could not fail to strengthen 
his position in the eyes of his sub- 
jects. Most of all he appreciated 
with characteristic insight the 
grandeur of the future of Spain, 
seeing in it a power which, unlike 
neighbouring kingdoms, could rise 
without menace to England. These 
were the more powerful among the 
many reasons that made him meet 
half-way the advances from Spain, 
consent to the betrothal of prince 
Arthur to Katharine, while both 
were but children, and expedite by 
all possible means the marriage. 
For this, according to Hall,‘ de- 
parting from his ordinary and most 
merciful practices, he put to death 
the Earl of Warwick, whose claim 
to the crown Ferdinand regarded 
with unconcealed uneasiness. Evi- 
dence of his anxiety for the marriage 
isabundant. A remarkable letter 
to Katharine upon her arrival in 
England written in his own hand 
is stillextant. It assures her ‘ Que 
bonnement (ne) scaurions dire ne 
exprymer le grant plaisir, joye, [et] 
consolacion que nous en avons et 
especialement de voir vostre noble 
presence, ce que avons souventeffoiz 
desire et sou[haite];5 and desires 
her: ‘No[us tenir] et reputer do- 
resna{vant cjome votre bon et 
a{ffectionne] pere, aussi familiere- 
ment que feriez les roy et royne 
[vos] parens, car de nostre part 
nous sommez resoluez et del[iberez | 
de vous traitter, recueillir et favo- 
riser comme notre p[ropre et] na- 
turelle fille, et en aucune maniere 
plus ou moins cherem[ent] que 
nulz de noz propres et naturels 
enfans.’° ‘To understand the full 
significance of a letter like this, 
it is necessary to take into ac- 
count the close and _ secretive 
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nature of King Henry—what Mr. 
Brewer calls ‘ his parsimonious and 
almost puritanical reserve,’ his 
disinclination to expand, and that 
disregard of social ties and instincts 
which enabled him to contemplate 
a marriage with his son’s widow, 
or with mad Joanna of Castile.’ 
To the foregoing estimate, almost 
general of Henry, may be added: 
that though leaning to peace, he 
was personally brave, and disposed 
to accept a reputation for bravery ; 
superstitious as Isabella herself, 
though fortunately for England less 
fanatical, parsimonious and orderly 
to such an extent that his own 
hand is appended to the minutest 
expenses of his reign, and that his 
signature still exists to receipts for 
interest received from the Queen 
for money advanced her for her 
personal needs. Collecting together 
these facts, and bearing in mind 
that he was ‘ sparing and compas- 
sionate to his subjects,’* and that 
it was his manner ‘to send the 
pardons before the sword rather 
than after;’? that in his reign the 
merciful statute was passed, that no 
one should in future be attainted 
for serving a de facto king ;'° and 
that he was not destitute of a cer- 
tain kind of humour which, if not 
more than royal in extent, was at 
least genuine in its kind; Henry 
stands before us a man worthy in 
all respects to be noted, and with a 
title to a place among respectable 
if not distinguished kings. 

With the arrival of Katharine 
in England, the portion of Mr. 
Dixon’s work likely to prove of most 
general interest commences. The 
sixteenth century had been well es- 
tablished before the Infanta ven- 
tured on to English soil, The mind 
of King Ferdinand had been exer- 
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cised by the report of pretenders to 
the throne, and the security of his 
ally in his possessions was not such 
as to lead the careful monarch to 
precipitate matters. One at least 
of the many claimants for the throne 
of Henry had found supporters of 
no ordinary influence. Perkin War- 
beck was a rival whom no monarch 
could afford to despise. Had a sove- 
reign less prudent than Henry occu- 
pied the throne, the man whom 
emperors and kings accepted as 
the Duke of York, whose tale of his 
escape from the supposed murder 
in the Tower won general credit, 
and to whom the King of Scotland 
gave in marriage his near kins- 
woman, would probably have given 
him more than one shrewd fight to 
maintain his ground. Mr. Dixon 
is not confident that Perkin War- 
beck was an impostor. The Perkin 
mystery is one of those problems to- 
wards the solution of which modern 
researches have as yet done little. 
Mr. Dixon is at least sure that his 
asseverations were credited by Isa- 
bella, basing his conclusion upon the 
fact, that the Queen included the 
name of the Duke of York among the 
personages exclusively of royal birth, 
whom she mentions in a_ secret 
paper recently discovered at Siman- 
cas, and written in a cipher the key 
to which was found by Mr. Ber- 
genroth. The possible legitimacy of 
the claims of él de Aycorque, as Isa- 
bella called him, was of little conse- 
quence so soon as his attempts were 
defeated. With the extinction of 
this menace tothe fortunesof Henry, 
the belief of the Spanish monarchs 
in the star of their ally revived, and 
the negotiations long pending were 
pushed with extra warmth. 

On a ‘ bright October afternoon,’ 
in 1501, Katharine of Aragon 
landed at Plymouth. The chapters 
in which Mr. Dixon describes her 
debarkation and her march to Lon- 
don are the most graphic in the 
two volumes. One sees distinctly 
the closely draped figure, weak 
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with incessant battling with the 
waves during one of the most pro- 
longed and adventurous journeys 
ever experienced by maiden royal 
or simple, sailing to join her lover, 
The absence of state which had 
marked her passage through Spain, 
the lodgings at wayside inns, and 
the subsequent agonies of the sea 
voyage were forgotten in the wel. 
come awarded her in England. 
Three centuries and a half ago 
English nature was very much 
what it now is, and the greeting 
given to the blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
Spaniard was as gallant and as warm 
as that modern days have furnished 
a Princess arriving for a like purpose 
from the opposite extremity of Ku- 
rope. More reason than ordinarily 
exists for the clamour of a mob 
might be found to justify their de- 
monstrations. Katharine was not 
only a young and attractive woman, 
she came to strengthen the claim of 
the Crown over the people; and her 
descent from Catherine of Lancaster, 
sufficiently testified by her appear. 
ance, reconciled, as was likely, some 
who had till now held aloof from 
the union, and gave her the character 
ofa peace-maker. The delight of the 
young girl at this reception, so unlike 
her chilling progress through Spain, 
the rapture of freedom she felt as 
the soft winds blew on her across 
the expanse of downs, the registered 
vow never to return to the gilded 
fetters and quick-following intrigues 
of Spanish life, the ready pardon 
accorded to the bluff, if vicarious, 
wooing of Henry, not to be tram- 
melled in his own dominions by 
laws of Spanish etiquette, and the 
improvised dance which followed 
the troth-plight, are brought by the 
latest chronicler vividiy before the 
reader. 

Nuptials followed quickly upon 
betrothal, and the month of No- 
vember saw the marriage ceremony. 
In the procession through the city, 
Katharine, in her attire of silk and 
gold, and her round hat; and the 
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maids of honour, not daring to 
mount jennets, and preferring a safer 
seat upon the backs of mules, form 
the central figures. Then follows 
a wedding scene the splendour of 
which recalls the mournful and 
suggestive lines subsequently writ- 
ten upon a like occasion : 

The virgin quire for her request 

The god that sits at marriage feast ; 

He at their invoking came, 

But with a scarce well-lighted flame ; 

And in his garland as he stood, 

Ye might discern a cypress bud. 

Before the winter was well spent 
and the April flowers had time to 
blow, the royal bride was a widow, 
and the high hopes built upon the 
alliance of the kingdoms of Spain 
and England seemed defeated. When 
the news of the death of Arthur 
reached Spain, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella were stirred to immediate 
action. There was no more ques- 


tion now of haggling about terms, 
and whether the value of the plate 
of the princess was to be deducted 
from the amount of her dowry. The 


” 


Spanish agent, Estrada, was in- 
structed, in a public document in- 
tended as a blind, to demand the 
return of Katharine and her dower 
to Spain. A second despatch, which 
was to be shown privately to Henry, 
proposed a new league of the sove- 
reigns to be cemented by a match 
between the widow and her brother- 
in-law Henry, the king's second 
son. It is now clear that the pro- 
posals for the unholy marriage 
which subsequently gave Queen 
Mary to the English throne came 
first from Spain. If other and more 
direct evidence were wanting, the 
whole has the stamp of Ferdinand’s 
uncompromising diplomacy and Isa- 
bella’s tortuous and accommodating 
religion. Wholly unedifying in 
their nature, though curious as 
Showing the means by which 
Spanish diplomacy wriggled to its 
ends, and interesting as presenting 
a duel between the two keenest 
intellects among the crowned heads 
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of Europe, are the negotiations 
which prefaced the marriage of 
Henry VIII. with his brother’s 
bride. In an age when the power 
of the Pope to dispense with vows 
of utmost solemnity was unques- 
tioned, and when the intermarriages 
in royal families extended through 
most conceivable complications, a 
measure such as was proposed by 
Spain’ was difficult to carry into 
effect. The public sense was likely 
to be shocked by it, and the most 
complaisant of priests must hesitate 
and count the cost before giving it 
his sanction. That the delay and 
hesitation of Henry VII. which post- 
poned during his lifetime an ar- 
rangement thrust constantly upon 
him, were due to squeamishness of 
conscience can scarcely be credited 
when we see the king in his widow- 
hood capable of courting Katharine 
for himself. According to the tes- 
timony of Estrada, who however 
would be apt enough to construe in 
a sense most favourable to his own 
wishes a reserve so absolute as was 
maintained by the King, Henry 
was secretly favourable to the 
match between Katharine and Prince 
Henry. On this hint, Isabella, into 
whose hands the conduct of this 
affair had devolved while her hus- 
band prosecuted his warlike schemes, 
acted with feminine cunning, in- 
structing her envoy to lay on the 
King the blame of originating the 
act. How successful she has been 
in this attempt is proved by the 
fact, that writers upon the subject, 
one and all, still speak as if the 
scheme of a second marriage had 
originated with Henry. Few re- 
versals of the verdict of posterity 
are more important than that ren- 
dered inevitable by recently dis- 
covered evidence, that to Isabella 
belongs the conception of this mar- 
riage, that Spanish influence was 
always exercised to promote it, and 
that Henry, while he dared not 
refuse, strove at least to ‘ dull device 
by coldness and delay.’ 
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Strange to say, Isabella, to whom 
the marriage between her widowed 
daughter and Prince Henry so 
strongly commended itself, was 
horrified when mention was made 
of the substitution of the King for 
his son. To outsiders both mar- 
riages appear alike incestuous. 
Isabella, from whom the suggestion 
for the first had sprang, could see 
harm in the second only, which she 
pronounced ‘an abomination of the 
lowest kind.’ ‘So vile a thing,’ 
she wrote, ‘was never seen! So 
gross a word offends our ears!’ 
Subsequently she said, with what 
looks almost like ingenuousness, 
‘Why, if this notion gets abroad, 
it will prevent the treaty for a 
union of our daughter with the 
Prince of Wales.’ The plan for the 
monstrous marriage between Henry 
VII. and Katharine was abandoned. 
To whom the suggestion of such a 
union is dueis not clear. Isabella’s 
attempts to further the marriage 
originally proposed remained unre- 
mitting. Her letters of the subse- 
quent year, 1503, to Estrada contain 
such passages as ‘ You shall con- 
trive by all the ways and means 
within your reach to get the be- 
trothal of the Prince and Princess 
settled :’ ‘You must set about your 
special business, that of getting 
Katharine lawfully contracted to the 
Prince of Wales’; and ‘We com- 
mand you, by all ways and means 
that you can use, to endeavour to 
have the actual betrothal concluded 
without delay.’ Political events 
lent strength to the pressure, now 
not far from absolute menace, put 
upon Henry by his Spanish al- 
lies; and the King at length con- 
sented that a council should be 
held to decide on the course to be 
taken. The commissioners, consist- 
ing of Estrada on the one part and 
Fox, Warham and Barons on the 
other, met at Richmond, and decided 
to refer the matter to Rome. A 
form was accordingly drawn up and 
sent to Ferdinand for signature. 
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Throughout these proceedings 
Henry appears to have been moved 
by the conviction that Rome must 
of necessity reject a demand which 
was beyond its power to grant. This 
was the view of Warham, the Lord 
Chancellor,the greatest lawyer of the 
time, the man whom Erasmus de. 
scribed as ‘profoundly versed in both 
civil and canon law.’ Due allowance, 
however, had not been made for 
the persistence and the influence of 
Spain. Before the articles agreed 
upon by the commissioners had 
been signed, Francisco de Rojas, 
the ambassador of Ferdinand to the 
Pope, was pressing for a bull to 
permit the marriage. A Pope like 
Alexander VI. was not likely to 
prove squeamish on a matter of this 
kind. Before, however, he could 
oblige a monarch whose party he 
constantly espoused, Alexander was 
dead. The three weeks during 
which Pius III. filled the papacy 
offered no opportunity for a dis- 
cussion of the matter. 

Julius IT.,who succeeded him, was 
pledged almost as a condition of 
his obtaining the papacy to further 
the wishes of Spain. Time dragged 
on, however, and nothing was done. 
One excuse after another was put 
forward for inaction. It was dis- 
covered at length that the draft 
was faulty, and it was sent back to 
be amended. Ere the fresh papers 
had been signed by Henry another 
year had elapsed. Not for a mo- 
ment had the efforts of the Spanish 
monarchs to obtain the signature 
relaxed. Each kind of pressure was 
in turn applied ; cajolery at length 
succeeded where menace had failed. 
Feeling her death approaching, Isa- 
bella wrote a letter of earnest sup- 
plication to the Pope to sign the 
draft, that her heart might be glad- 
dened, ere she died, with knowledge 
that her chief desire on earth would 
some day be fulfilled. To the tears 
and prayers of Isabella Julius 
yielded, and the comforting assur- 
ance that the draft was signed was 
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forwarded to the dying Queen. A 
further petition, that she might be 
permitted once to see the signature, 
was then advanced. The royal 
honour was pledged that, if this 
last request was conceded, no eye 
except her own, now glazing with 
death, should behold the paper. 
Once more Julius proved acces- 
sible, and the draft was sent. 
No sooner was it received than 
Isabella felt with triumph the game 
was won. No thought of her 
treachery to the Pope disturbed 
her joy. The signature was shown 
to her secretaries and council and 
‘the chiefs of all the orders in her 
realm.’ A proclamation was issued 
to the subjects of the two sove- 
reigns announcing the marriage of 
Katharine to the Prince of Wales, 
and a copy of the bull was sent to 
England. This deed of supreme 
treachery was the last public act of 
the Queen. 

At this point the prize for which 
Spain had so long angled seemed 
in her grasp. One card remained 
to Henry to play, and he played it. 
The Prince was under age when the 
betrothal took place, and could 
therefore not bind himself. His 
first act on attaining his fourteenth 
year was to refuse a ratification of 
the contract. During the five re- 
maining years of the reign of Henry 
VIL, Katharine remained in Eng- 
land, at Durham House for the 
most part. Her position was almost 
as forlorn as that she was hereafter 
to know, when the wish of her 
heart had been granted, and the 
fruits of love had turned to ashes in 
her mouth. Sick physically and 
mentally, surrounded by intrigues, 
with none to whom she could turn 
with trust, yet preferring a life thus 
utterly desolate, toareturn to Spain 
to be sacrificed like her sister Juana 
to her father’s uncompromising 
ambition, Katharine remained till 
the death of Henry VII. gave her 
a fresh hope. Before the news 
of that event reached Spain, 
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Ferdinand had recommenced his 
industrious plottings in behalf of 
the marriage. What his ambassa- 
dors failed to do for Katharine, 
Katharine seems to have done for 
herself. A woman now, tried and 
experienced in things outside the 
knowledgeoftheecclesiastics around 
her, and moved by a genuine love 
for the handsome young monarch, 
Katharine took upon herself the 
conduct of her own affairs. She 
was at the age best suited to 
captivate a boyish lover, and her 
gifts and graces were ofa kind to 
inflame imagination. What means 
were taken can only be guessed. 
None witnessed the conferences of 
the lovers, for such they speedily 
became, none knew what verbs 
were construed when the impetuous 
King perfected his knowledge of 
Castilian by lessons from the lips 
of Katharine. What we know is 
that, on the eleventh of June, in the 
year that saw the death of Henry 
VIL, Henry VIII. was privately 
married at Greenwich to Katharine. 
The long intrigues of Spain were 
thus at length successful. A week 
later the Queen was crowned, and 
the marriage that was to end in 
divorcing England from Rome, was 
greeted with masque and dance and 
every form of festivity. With the 
coronation of Katharine, the instal- 
ment of Mr. Dixon’s work now 
given concludes. 

An important consequence of its 
publication is, as has been said, 
that once and for ever, Henry VII. 
is acquitted of the responsibility of 
the marriage of Prince Henry and 
Katharine. From Spain came the 
first hint of the union. For it 
Ferdinand and Isabella plotted with 
persistence, ingenuity, and fertility 
ofinventionand resource, thoroughly 
characteristic of the land that gave 
to Europe the comedy of intrigue. 
To accomplish it they coaxed, 
caressed, and menaced in turns; 
now deceiving with honeyed words 
the Pope, now working on the fears 
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and now on the avarice of Henry. A 
boy’s passion gave at length what 
caution had withheld, and the answer 
to Ferdinand’s prayers, like the re- 
sponse to many a petition, came 
unexpectedly, and as a surprise. 

If in this struggle Ferdinand and 
Isabella do not exhibit themselves 
in a favourable light, there -is no- 
thing in the general conduct of 
either to plead tor a reversal of the 
verdict the reader is likely to pro- 
nounce. That the reputation of 
both should have endured so long, 
proves how much chance has had 
to do with the bestowal of awards, 
and how much of history has to be 
rewritten. Dazzled by thesplendour 
of the conquest of Granada, and 
the fact that while Mohammedanism 
was beating at the eastern portals 
of Europe, it was driven from its 
hold in Spain, and assaulted even 
in its African strongholds, and 
blinded by the discovery of America, 
and the general development of 
Spanish strength, enterprise and 
splendour, the eyes of men have 


failed to see the treachery, cruelty, 
and baseness that form the back- 


ground to the picture. This back- 
ground Mr. Dixon has brought 
into view. Taking us behind the 
scenes, he shows its mechanism. We 
see the ‘ pulse of the machine,’ and 
contemplate the tortuous and muddy 
paths through which the monarchs 
waded to success. Mr. Dixon has 
first indeed read the history of 
Ferdinand and Isabella aright. 
Their written instructions attest 
what was their action in the matter 
of the marriage between Katharine 
and the two English princes, what 
their behaviour to the head of the 
Church, who leaned upon them as 
his chief supporters and allies. 
Writers like Graetz, Lindo, Kay- 
serling, and Amador de Los Rios 
have shown what mingled cruelty 
and avarice distinguished the treat- 
ment of the Jews. The opening of 
the Simancas archives, and the 
researches of Don Guyangos, com- 
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plete the information. From all 
quarters light has of late broken 
upon the times in question. This 
light Mr, Dixon has with supreme 
industry focused, and beneath it 
the unsubstantial fabric of the great. 
ness of Ferdinand and Isabella has 
melted away. 

In its description of the persecu- 
tions of Jews, infidels, and heretics 
through the length and breadth of 
Spain, Mr. Dixon’s work is full of 
suggestion. The gradual estab- 
lishment of the Holy Office at Seville 
first, then in Cordova, Villa Real, 
Jaen, and Valladolid; its gradual 
extension to Aragon, and the means 
by which it obtained entrance into 
thisstrongholdof ‘light,’ are sharply 
and forcibly depicted. Fora while 
the opposition of enlightenment 
seemed as if it were destined to 
triumph over its foes. The attack, 
however, was resolute, and the de- 
fence wavering. In the camp of 
the children of light there was 
neither unity of purpose nor pre- 
paration, while their enemies were 
firm in purpose, and unscrupulous 
in the means they employed. The 
same divisions that were subse- 
quently to facilitate the conquest of 
Granada, and enable Ferdinand to 
drive the Crescent from its last hold 
in Spain, served now to aid the 
ministers of Isabella in their inroads 
upon freedom in Aragon. Vainly 
the inhabitants of Aragon pleaded 
their ancient laws and charters. 
Such men as Arbues and Inglar 
saw nothing but the end for which 
they strove, and Ferdinand in mat- 
ters of this kind stood aloof, and 
left the reins of management to his 
Queen, whose full authority they 
had. When the Aragonese saw the 
King false to his oath, and witnessed 
the lighting of the first pile in Sara- 
gossa, they broke forth in a vehe- 
ment and ill-disciplined rage, which 
secured their ultimate defeat. Ar- 
bues, the. principal agent of the 
Queen, was slain in the cathedral. 
The frantic blow once struck, the 
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insurgents, frightened at their own 
violence, paused awhile to watch its 
effect. Before any overt sign 
had been given by Ferdinand, 
they had lost heart. While the 
leaders of the new learning were 
taking to flight, the mobs of the 
cities, stimulated by the monks, 
rose and sacked their houses, and 
followed them with clamorous de- 
mands for vengeance. Had Ferdi- 
nand seen no political gain from 
this situation, he would, probably 
have pardoned an action which, 
personally, could scarcely have been 
distasteful to him. He was not in- 
sensible to the value of a movement 
like that of this new learning, the 
tendency of which was to combat 
the overweening pretensions of the 
Church ; nor did he fail to perceive 
that the Jews and the friends of 
light were among the most intelli- 
gent and trustworthy of his subjects. 
A double motive induced him to 
withhold his protection from those 
who had supposed themselves sure 
of his support. He wanted money 
and power. Far more prosaic than 
the sovereigns of later days, who 
developed into tyrants through their 
belief in their own divinely-ap- 
pointed powers, Ferdinand cared 
for substance more than shadow. 
Money was necessary to him to 
conduct the conquest of the Cali- 
phate, and money was the most un- 
attainable of commodities. Each 
successive persecution of the In- 
quisition poured into his treasury a 
portion of the penalty exacted from 
the tortured victims, and the plea- 
sant sound of coin dropping into the 
exchequer rendered him wholly deaf 
to the groans of those from whom it 
was wrung. The power of Ferdinand 
over his own dominions was in some 
respects more nominal than real. 
In the northern provinces the sway 
of the King was so limited by pacts 
and charters that the enforcement 
of a royal mandate opposed to the 
wishes of the people was a thing 
undreamed of. In the course his 
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spouse had adopted, and in the per- 
secution of the nobles which the In- 
quisition had commenced, Ferdi- 
nand saw a means of obtaining the 
supremacy for which he had lusted. 
He gave the Inquisition its way. 
There was no need for active inter- 
ference. He had simply to hold 
his peace, and the priests and the 
mob would do the work. The 
motto of the Inquisition was 
‘Thorough.’ When it suspended its 
labours, Ferdinand found little for 
his own hands to do, and from that 
time forward the empire of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella was absolute. 

This re-commencement of perse- 
cution at a time when liberalism had 
made so great an advance, and when 
the light of enquiry had spread over 
Europe, was doubtless a means of 
preparing men’s minds for the refor- 
mation of faith then quickly to 
follow. In nothing is Mr. Dixon’s 
work more valuable than in the 
information it supplies as to the 
dissemination of enlightenment 
which prefaced the great intellectual 
movement of the Reformation. 
Throughout his volume we see the 
alienation of the intelligent classes 
from the clergy, and the exercise by 
the lower classes themselves of a 
right of judgment totally antagonis- 
tic to the assumptions of priestcraft. 
A century had elapsed since Chaucer 
had ridiculed the monks in England, 
and the discovery of printing and 
the establishment of printing 
presses in the principal towns of 
Europe had spread such a flood of 
light over the world that a return 
of original darkness seemed scarcely 
to be apprehended. In the in- 
tellectual movement of the time 
Spain had hitherto taken the lead. 
That she should have done so was 
indeed a natural result of the posi- 
tion, intellectual and political, which 
she held among nations. 

Those who hold that persecution 
is of no avail to arrest the progress 
of truth, can bring abundant evi- 
dence in support of their views. 
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Light, freedom, and intelligence 
have advanced in spite of the efforts 
made to arrest them. It is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that per- 
secution is not a terribly potent 
weapon in the hands of those who 
know how to wield it. Like many 
other noxious things, when applied 
in small doses, it is a stimulant, but 
when largely administered, itis fatal. 
How deadly it may prove, let the 
history of Spain attest. Slowly 
through the length and breadth of 
the kingdom stalked the Inquisition. 
Like some miasm it swept over the 
empire, from city to city, and light 
and intelligence disappeared before 
it. Those whom it did not slay it 
banished, and when its labours were 
over, ‘darkness rested on the land.’ 
When the trumpet call of the Refor- 
mation sounded, and Germany and 
England, France and Switzerland, 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
shook to their centres, Spain lay 
prostrate and torpid. The life had 
been trampled out of her, and her 
grace and glory were dead. 

It is a curious question suggested 
by this portion of Mr. Dixon’s book 
—a portion which, brief as it is, is full 
of pregnant illustration and subtle 
insight—what would have been 
the future of Europe had the Refor- 
mation come, as in ordinary course 
seemed probable, from Spain and 
not from Germany. Had Isabella’s 
death occurred a dozen years earlier, 
had Ferdinand, finding some other 
way of filling his coffers than 
that of emptying into them the 
money which the Jew yielded with 
his dying gasp, interfered to check 
the slaughter of Saragossa, Spain 
would, most probably, have given 
Europe the gift of intellectual free- 
dom. Is it too much to suppose 
that such a gift coming from such 
a quarter would have obtained in 
Southern Europe a welcome that 
Northern teaching has never found? 
The extent to which intermarriage 
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with Jews had been carriedin Spain 
may be guessed from the fact, that 
three secretaries to the Queen, 
most of the lay professors of the 
Universities, more than one power- 
ful ecclesiastic, and some of the 
highest nobles of the land were of 
Jewish descent. One and all of 
these men were friends of light. 
When to the influence of Jewish 
teaching we add the intercourse of 
the Spaniard with the Moor, his 
preceptor in science, in poetry, and 
in knightly courtesy, it is easy to 
believe that the reformation which 
Spain was bound to give would 
have had a warmth of colour and a 
depth of feeling not to be found in 
Northern schools. The joyless Pro- 
testantism of Germany and England 
has never won its way with the 
Latin races. Now, when Protes- 
tantism itself is on its trial, and 
when the old feuds between schools 
of theology have lost most of their 
interest and value, the time to mourn 
over the collapse of freedom of 
thought in Spain is, perhaps, past. 
The strife, however, of the six- 
teenth century would have been 
different and the progress of truth 
would probably have been more 
picturesque in attendant influences, 
if not more rapid, had Spain and 
not Germany supplied the starting 
oint. 

Parallels between Henry VII. 
and Ferdinand V., such as Mr. 
Dixon institutes, mount back to 
the time of Bacon, who speaks 
of the ‘ consent in nature and cus- 
toms’ !' between the two monarchs. 
In age, stature and many physical 
regards the resemblance was close, 
and in such respects as secretive- 
ness, over-estimate of the value of 
money and the like, it was closer. 
Again and again does he who 
reads the life of either come upon 
passages which might be intended 
for the other. Take, for instance, 
a sentence in Abarca, ‘ King Ferdi. 


" Henry VII. 
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nand was unwilling to give cause 
of complaint to any one, wnless he 
were greatly a gainer by it,’!? which 
reads like a passage out of Bacon’s 
‘ Lifeof Henry VII.’ In like manner 
Bacon’s words concerning Henry 
VII. might be read of Ferdinand: 
‘For partly through natural valour 
and partly through an universal 
suspicion, not knowing whom to 
trust, he was ever ready to wait 
upon all his achievements in per- 
son.”!3 This want of trust in those 
around them extended to their 
dealings with each other. Not only 
were they guarded in such matters 
as the pay yment of the dowry of 
Katharine, or the amount of money 
and arms each was to furnish to 
the prosecution of some common 
league, each saw with but too 
much clearness of vision in the 
proceedings of his good brother an 
attempt to obtain a direct influence 
in the conduct of his own realm,'* 
If King Henry, on the one hand, 
gave encouragement to ev ery iv al 
of Ferdinand, now favouring the 


pretensions of King Philip “when 
he went to Spain for the purpose 
of contending with his father-in- 


law for the crown of Castile, now 
siding with the Emperor who put 
in claims to the same country; if 
moreover he sought a marriage with 
the mad Queen Juana for the pur- 
pose of having a right to number 
himself among the claimants, Fer- 
dinand’s riposte was worthy of the 
occasion. ‘Taught by his own ex- 
perience that domestic ties among 
those of most elevated rank were of 
small account, he sought to stir 
Prince Henry to rebellion against 
his father and placed at his disposal 
the entire resources of his kingdom. 
If it is said that the purpose to 
which the resources were to be put 
is nowhere directly stated, the 
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answer is that Ferdinand was at 
that time at almost open feud with 
Henry, and that there is no possi- 
ble use for which an heir apparent 
can employ arms and men except 
that of anticipating the date of his 
entry upon his possessions. 

In essential respects, however, 
the characters of the two Kings 
differed widely. The religion of 
Henry was at once more supersti- 
tious and more real than that of Fer- 
dinand, though it was less fanatical. 
In chivalry, Henry was a Spaniard, 
brave and true to his word; in 
treachery Ferdinand might have 
rivalled the Borgias, whose ally and 
enemy in turns he was. Merciful- 
ness of disposition was, however, 
the point in which Henry was most 
widely dissociated from his rival, 
‘Pardon’ isthe word most frequently 
encountered in the history of Henry, 
in that of Ferdinand it never oc- 
curs. In the extortions upon 
their subjects, to which they were 
driven by their straits for money, 
or their avarice, the same character- 
istics manifested themselves. Ferdi- 
nand grasped at the treasure of 
those whom the serviceable Holy 
Office condemned to death or toa 
living tomb. Prescott even, un- 
compromising advocate of Ferdi- 
nand as he is, observes, that ‘ The 
sword of justice was observed in 
particular to strike at the wealthy, 
the least pardonable offenders jin 
times of proscription.’ !° Against 
this statement place that of Bacon, 
concerning the severities of Henry 
VII. ‘For all along as he went, 
with much severity and strict inqui- 
sition, partly by martial law and 
partly by commission, were pu- 
nished the adherents and aiders of 
the late rebels. Not all by death, 
for the field had drawn much blood, 
but by fines and ransoms, which 
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spared life and raised treasure.’!® 
So struck were the Spaniards with 
this side of Henry’s character, so 
unlike that of Ferdinand, they 
speak of him in their despatches 
as a man of peace. What was 
most merciful in Henry was doubt- 
less fostered by intercourse with 
the Queen, affectionately christened 
Elizabeth the Good. On the other 
hand, much of what was most san- 
guinary in the treatment of his 
subjects by Ferdinand is undoubt- 
edly ascribable to Isabella, who, in 
fact, as in popular estimation,was his 
dame damnée. A striking chapter, 
altogether new to English readers, 
is that of Mr. Dixon descriptive 
of the manner in which the news 
of the death of Isabella was re- 
ceived by her subjects. While 
Pietro Martire was nibbing the pen 
which was to write elaborate and 
fulsome eulogy of the patron of the 
Inquisition, the people were raging 
around the palace in which lay the 
dying Queen, and shouting to one 
another: ‘ The tyrant is about to 
die.’ ‘ She will die and go to hell.’ 

What speaks most for the respec- 
tive character and policy of the two 
Kings is the condition in which 
they found and left the empires they 
obtained by conquest or inheritance. 
To the valour and energy of Ferdi- 
nand, no less than to his cunning, 
it is due that Spain attained the 
proportions it subsequently bore. 
His conquest of the Caliphate is 
the most splendid action in contem- 
porary history, and the memory of 
it redeems his reign. His retention 
of Castile, to which, after the death 
of Isabella, he had no claim, and 
his conquest of Navarre show that 
he was shrewd, daring, and _poli- 
tic. Here, however, most that can 
justly be said in his favour ends. 
His early actions, such as summon- 
ing the Hermandad, were in a vein 
of true policy. These measures 
were carried out before he had 
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tasted the sweetness of money ex- 
torted fromhis subjects. From the 
moment he yielded to the influence 
of the Inquisition his character 
changed. The Spain he left at the 
close of his reign was compact and 
powerful. For purposes of offence 
it was the most formidable country 
in Europe. At its back was the 
wealth of the newly discovered con- 
tinent of America, and its leaders, 
practised in combats with the 
Moors, were the first soldiers in Eu- 
rope. The light of learning had, 
however, been trampled out. With 
the departure of the Jews, a strong 
blow had been strack at the finan- 
cial and commercial prosperity of 
Spain, and the persecutions of the 
Inquisition had destroyed almost 
the vestiges of intellectual light. 
To this the subsequent defeat and 
decadence of Spain are largely to 
be attributed. The union of Spain 
with Germany was in a few years 
to give no faint hope of universal 
empire. But the policy of Ferdi- 
nand was to work its way for good 
and for evil; and the military power 
of Spain, unsupported by intellec- 
tual vigour, was to crumble away 
more rapidly than it had risen. 

In England, meanwhile, under 
Henry, were sown the seeds of a 
policy destined to raise her to the 
position her rival was forced to ab- 
dicate. The merciful government 
of Henry enabled the nation to rest 
after its sufferings, and the prudent 
monarch saw at the close of his 
reign the kingdom he had found in 
anarchy a power in Europe. In 
silence, though not quite in secret, 
meanwhile the intellectual move- 
ment which prepared England to 
receive the Reformation was pro- 
ceeding. From the curious infor- 
mation supplied by a Venetian no- 
bleman resident in England in the 
reign of Henry VII., we learn that 
while outward homage is paid to 
the forms of religion, discussions 
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upon its doctrines are common : ‘ Vi 
sono pero molti che hanno diverse 
opinioni quanto alla religione.’ !7 
This information would, were it not 
supported by abundant evidence 
from other quarters, deserve credit 
on its own account as the testimony 
of an observer shrewd enough to 
notice that Englishmen would 
rather ‘ give five or six ducats to 
provide an entertainment for a per- 
son than a groat to assist him in any 
distress,’ !® and that ‘the English 
are great lovers of themselves and 
of everything belonging to them ; 
they think there are no other men 
than themselves, and no other world 
but England. Whenever they see 
a handsome foreigner, they say that 
he looks like an Englishman, and 
that it is a great pity that he should 
not be an Englishman.’ To do jus- 
tice to the wisdom, mercy, and po- 
licy of this reign, in which the whole 
subsequent grandeur of England 
takes root, demands a history and 
not an essay. It is singular that 
the defeat of Spain and the triumph 
of England should come as aresult of 
the policy of the two monarchs. If 
the ambitious schemes of Ferdinand 
and the marriage he plotted for so 
keenly and so long laid the founda- 
tion of the claim to interference in 
English affairs which, strengthened 
by subsequent events, was to bring 
about the attack of the Armada, the 
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wise counsels of Henry fostered the 
intellectual vigour of the people, 
and established that attachment of 
Englishmen to the Crown which, 
scarcely broken by the persecutions 
in the reign of Mary, lasted out the 
generation of the Tudors, and con- 
tributed more than any other cause 
to the defeat of the Spanish inva- 
sion. 

Mr. Dixon’s book presents an 
animated picture of the contrast be- 
tween Spain and England, and gives 
us, in picturesque and idiomatic 
English, the history of the epoch. 
In breadth of view and correctness 
of statementit is equally remarkable. 
Scarcely once through all the volu- 
minous references extending over a 
field wide enough to frighten any 
but an undaunted reader, does the 
authority fail to warrant the dra- 
matically expressed statement of a 
writer whose histories have the 
colour and attractiveness of fiction. 
The list of authorities at the end of 
the volume shows the range of ex- 
ploration to have been so extensive 
as to vouch for the unwearying in- 
dustry ofthe writer, and references 
to obscurest sources prove that the 
search is as exact as it is varied. 
As a work of scholarship, and as 
a bright and animated tableau of 
past history, this chronicle of Two 
Queens is equally remarkable. 

JosEerpH KyiGut. 


17 Sneyd’s Relation. Camden Society. 
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THE FOURRIERE. 


By tHe Avuruor or ‘ Ftemisn Interiors.’ 


The things themselves are neither rich nor 
rare: 
The wonder ’s how the d—1 they got there! 

\VERY visitor to Paris is more 

or less accurately acquainted 
with the Morgue: there is, how- 
ever, an institution analogous in cha- 
racter, which scarcely any foreigners, 
and comparatively few even of the 
inhabitants of Paris, know much 
about: it may be called the 
Morgue of things, and is termed 
the Fourriére. This by no means 
uninteresting depédt is a succursal 
of the Préfecture de Police, speci- 
ally devoted to the harbouring and 
protection of all waifs and strays 
encumbering the streets of ‘ Paris 
et sa banlieue,’ and is consequently 
stored with lost, mislaid, forsaken, 
and unclaimed property of every 
description. The mass of heteroge- 
neous articles warehoused beneath 
its expansive roof furnishes, in 
its singular detail, an abundance of 
the most intricate suggestions. The 
Fourriére likewise receives stray 
animals of whatever kind. This 
unique magazine, situated in the 
Rue de Pontoise, is a solid struc- 
ture of spacious dimensions, pro- 
tected by a strong wall, and de- 
fended by two Gardes Municipaux. 
Moreover, a drapeau—the French 
are fond of these demonstrative 
attributes of power—faded and tat- 
tered, it is true, but still a drapeau, 
droops, rather than waves, above its 
entrance, and imparts to it an im- 
posing cachet of officiality. 

Its iron gates, closely boarded 
within, are opened only to the bearer 
of a permit, and admit the visitor 
into a yard, on one side of which is 
the dwelling, on the other the bu- 
reaux, of the Contrdleur: among the 
latter is a small chamber, serving as 
a petty court of justice in cab 


disputes; for, unless of a grave 
character, they are heard and set- 
tled here. It is in this office, 
therefore, that plaintiff and defen- 
dant undergo their examination, 
and learn the decision of the Pré- 
fecture. For the better adminis- 
tration of justice, in cases where it 
may become necessary to confront 
the parties, this room is so con- 
structed as to admit of isolating 
them while establishing between 
them the required means of commu- 
nication. 

The centre compartment of the 
Fourriére may be called a coach 
or, rather, cart-house, and is of large 
proportions, roughly but substan- 
tially roofed. Within it are stowed 
stray and ownerless vehicles, for, 
strange to say, such are constantly 
found by the police in the Paris 
streets. It is by no means unusual 
for the driver of a cart, or the coach- 
man of a street-carriage to turn into 
a wine-shop or cabaret, and there 
forget himself, leaving his vehicle 
standing at the door; and disreput- 
able hackney-coach-men are fre- 
quently known to take their horse 
out of the shafts and sell him, aban- 
doning their carriage in the middle 
of the road, while they go off to the 
barriére to get drunk on the money. 
sequestrated here, we found cabs, 
hand-carts, trucks, barrows, and a 
solitary perambulator, representing 
the practical results of police sur- 
veillance. 

Hither, too, every public carriage 
destined to ply for hire in the streets 
of Paris must be brought, to acquire 
the necessary licence, and to receive 
its number, in exchange for the pre- 
scribed fee of 70 centimes to the 
Contréleur. 

Among the vehicles in cus. 
tody, we found a curiously con- 
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structed phaeton, clumsy in shape 
and proportions, to which our guide 
pointed contemptuously, observing 
it was a Prussian ‘ machine,’ leftin 
the outskirts after the siege. We 
also noticed wheels and other 
portions of omnibuses, collected, 
as we learned, from the débris of 
barricades, after the streets were 
disencumbered of these obstacles; 
among other curiosities was a per- 
fectly incomprehensible consign- 
ment of eight enormous barrels, the 
presence of which on the spot where 
they were discovered no one could 
explain: they were brought hither 
from a field outside the mur d’en- 
ceinte, and on being opened, proved 
to be closely packed with opal lanp- 
shades! They had stood here about 
fifteen months without being claimed. 

Above, is a broad, boarded gallery, 
following the walls and reached by 
a wide, roughly constructed step- 
ladder. Having ascended it, we 
found ourselves in presence of the 
most inconceivable collection of 
chattels and properties—we cannot 
call them ‘goods’—of every possible 
description. Incongruous, ill-con- 
ditioned, and worthless as they are, 
however, every object that com- 
poses this wonderful aggregate is 
labelled, numbered, and dated, as 
well as inscribed with a brief out- 
line of what is known of its his- 
tory: all these details are likewise 
entered in a register. 

Before us, surrounded by a coarse 
matting, is a crazy mobilier, which, 
we learn on reading its ticket, has 
been standing here for about a 
twelvemonth ; it was found in the 
Rue St. Victor, having been turned 
out of doors by the owner’s landlord, 
who had for some time previously 
ceased to receive any rent from him. 
There were several such parcels, but 
the description of one will serve 
for all: a deal table, minus a leg, 
its leaves hanging by part of a 
hinge; two or three heavy arm- 
chairs, with oval backs, covered in 
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torn and faded Utrecht velvet, the 
original hue of which few would be 
bold enough to determine; a cracked 
mirror in a broken frame; a couch 
which reminds us of Noah’s ark; 
a clumsy wooden bedstead, with 
straw-stuffed mattress ; rusty stew- 
pans; cracked basins; spoutless 
jugs and handle-less cups; two or 
three lithographs, stained and torn, 
of battle-scenes—‘les gloires de la 
France ’!—in blistered frames, once 
gilt, but now chipped, peeled, and 
cracked at the corners; broken 
china ornaments; a child’s cradle ; 
a battered modérateur lamp, &c. &c. 
Whence has it all come, and where 
are those who lived among these 
things? The official superscription 
tells only the brief and melancholy 
tale of its detention: there is 
nothing but our own imagination to 
help out the living history of its 
antecedents, full, no doubt, of strange 
adventure, and incidents that could 
not even be dreamed of out of 
Paris. 

Farther on we come to a series 
of bundles—bundles of every size 
and description, containing, Heaven 
only knows what!—bundles sewn 
up in matting, corded up in drugget, 
tied up in a table-cover, in a blanket, 
a sheet, a brick-red pocket-handker- 
chief. Here we find a pair of steps 
and several ladders of various sizes; 
there, three glaziers’ frames side by 
side, with their squares of glass on 
them—the owners probably had set 
them down while they went on some 
errand of amusement, or possibly 
they may have been abandoned by 
some runaway apprentice; beyond 
is a heap of rotten, discoloured mat- 
tresses, taken, we are told, from the 
barricades in the Rue de Rivoli; 
near these, the stock-in-trade of an 
itinerant vendor of crockery, fol- 
lowed by a number of large battered 
tin milk-vessels; and then the coun- 
ter of a wine-shop with all its lead 
fittings and brass taps; with it,'a 
bagatelle-board, its green baize 
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cover moth-eaten, torn, and stained, 
and few of its balls and cues still 
surviving; parcels of old books; port- 
folios of mildewed, blistered prints ; 
files of old papers; broken musical 
instruments, a hand-organ, a string- 
less guitar, and a violin with the 
back unglued, probably the solecom- 
panion in misery of some wretched 
itinerant musician ; old boots and old 
umbrellas, and at the extreme end 
four or five sacks of corn, pro- 
claimed by the label they bear to 
have occupied the spot since the 
winter of the year 1869. 

Doubtless many a melancholy— 
who knows ? perhaps manya roman- 
tic—history attaches to the miser- 
able relics with which we are sur- 
rounded, and not a few are too 
obviously connected with misfortune, 
squalor, and crime. One little, worn 
and crumbling mobilier, the Con- 
trdleur told us, was the property of 
a poor old fellow who had once 
carried on a respectable business, 
but the long illness of his wife, and 
his own discouragement after her 
death, together with the extrava- 
gant and heartless conduct of a 
grandson, had reduced him to such 
abject poverty that he found him- 
self unable to continue inthe humble 
domicile he had for many years 
occupied: he consequently paid up 
his last trimestre, took a single room, 
and craved a corner for his furniture 
at the Fourriére,in the delusive hope 
of beingableone day to pay the ware- 
housing, and take it back; year 
after year, however, passed without 
bringing any prospect of this con- 
summation,and meantime each com- 
ponent article was becoming more 
faded, more broken, and more worth- 
less: the aged owner, not less 
broken and decrepit himself, still 
seemed to retain a feeling of 
attachment for these mute witnesses 
of his happier years, and was in the 
habit of creeping, from time to 
time, to the Fourriére to inspect his 
poor little property, and note its 
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caducity, which, as if by sympathy, 
kept pace with his own. 

The Contrédleur, touched by the 
sad and silent perseverance with 
which he watched the mouldering 
remains of his former life, told him 
one day that if he liked to remove 
them he would remit the charge in- 
curred, but the forlorn old man only 
looked up helplessly, and mourn- 
fally shook his head. At length 
his visits ceased altogether, and we 
could not but share the opinion 
expressed by the Contrdleur that 
his-tottering steps would bring him 
hither no more. 

From this gallery, on either side, 
open several lofts, in which is piled 
up and stowed away an endless 
amount of rubbish. One of these 
seemed to be devoted entirely to 
baskets of every shape, size, and 
destination ; another to bottles; a 
third to planks and scaffold-poles, 
odd pieces of wood and timber, and 
SO on. 

There does not appear to be any 
stipulated period for clearing out 
this heterogeneous mass of depo- 
sits: their disposal—if not claimed 
within a certain time—depends on 
the will of the Préfet de Police, 
without whose directions they can- 
not be meddled with. 

The stables and kennel are placed 
respectively on either side of the 
central hangar we have described, 
and afford a spectacle of another 
order. In the former, three or four 
jaded hacks stand with dejected 
mien before their empty mangers, 
awaiting the issue of their fate; 
oxen, goats, sheep, asses, any cattle 
indeed, straying or trespassing in 
the public highway are seized and 
impounded here to share their 
gloomy captivity. Occasionally, as 
we have said, a voiture de place is 
found standing in some street, for- 
saken by the driver ; it is thereupon 
taken possession of by the police, and 
brought to the Fourriére: when the 
coachman, whoisoften only tempora- 
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rily engaged in some drinking-place, 
recovers from his orgy and misses 
his equipage, he is pretty well aware 
of the locality in which he must 
search for it. As soon, therefore, 
as he presents himself to the Con- 
tréleur, he is required to assist at 
the minute professional examination 
to which bothvehicle and quadruped 
are submitted before they can be 
restored to him or allowed to be 
again used for the public service. 
If the horse be found by the vete- 
rinary-surgeon attached to the insti- 
tution to be diseased, worn out, or 
unfit for use, the driver is obliged to 
replace him before again plying 
for hire; and should the wheel- 
wright employed to test the con- 
dition of the carriage, pronounce it 
unsafe, he is compelled to have it 
properly repaired ; if beyond re- 
pair, it is condemned and broken 
up. 
To the kennel we next turn our 
attention, invited by the pitiable 
wailings of the wretched captives 
detained there, though, alas! power- 
less to help them. It is to the 
tender mercies of the équarrisseur 
that the poor brutes are entrusted, 
and he it is who undertakes to do 
the honours of his department to 
visitors. He unlocks their prison- 
door, then opens it cautiously, looks 
in, and having ascertained that none 
of the occupants.are at large, enters 
and admits us, carefully closing the 
door again. We find ourselves in 
a paved court consisting of two 
compartments : along the walls of 
both, on either side, are built rows 
of cages divided by wooden parti- 
tions; they areof limited dimensions, 
especially in proportion to the size 
of some of the inmates, All these are 
chained; and the accumulated howl- 
ings, wailings, barkings, and bay- 
ings, which have been proceeding-on 
acrescendo scale since our entrance, 
now constitute a turmoil absolutely 
bewildering. 

The dogs we see (and hear) are 
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drawn from all quarters of Paris, 
and comprise, in fact, all canine 
jldneurs found loitering homeless 
and purposeless in the streets of 
this dangerous capital; even those 
lucky dogs who have a servant to 
wait on them, who live on dainties, 
sit on cushions, and ride in carriages 
—should they takeit into theirheads 
to enjoy their liberty, and walk out 
unattended, are, whenever they 
escape the vigilance of the dog- 
stealer, liable to the common 
fate: neither is any more re- 
spect shown to the liberty of 
those grave, business-like dogs, 
who trot along the streets, never 
hesitating as to which turning 
they shall take, with an air of 
self-reliance so pronounced that it 
is impossible not to believe they are 
bent on some important errand— 
even these are relentlessly arrested, 
and, all protests notwithstanding, 
are borne off to the Rue de Pontoise: 
once there they are submitted to the 
scrutiny of a competent judge, who 

ronounces to which category each 
is to be consigned. Some of these 
canine captives are so handsome, so 
well-bred, and so unquestionably 
dogs of birth, that the merest glance 
suffices to certify their patrician 
descent, and therefore to determine 
the treatment they are to receive. 
Those who can lay claim to the 
privileges of class are shown to a 
cell constructed with some view to 
comfort and sanitary considerations. 
The floor is of stone, and is made to 
slope at a slight incline ; it is also 
covered with clean litter, and each 
pensioner is provided with a tin 
bowl containing a not very liberal 
allowance of bones, and a basin of 
water. This scanty and simple fare, 
doled out to dogs of the first cate. 
gory only, serves to keep them alive 
during the eight days they occupy 
the chénil. 

During this interval it is compe- 
tent for their masters to apply for 
and recover them; but, alas! unless 
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theyrepresent absolute money value, 
these faithful creatures await too 
often in vain the reciprocal fidelity 
and solicitude of their masters. 

Every Parisian who loses a valu- 
able dog—after, of course, in the 
first instance, suspecting he must 
have been robbed of it—repairs to 
the Fourriére in the forlorn hope 
thattheanimal may have been picked 
up by the police and carried thither. 
If such be the case, and he be desir- 
ous of recovering him, all he has 
to do is to describe the dog, prove 
his ownership, pay the expenses in- 
curred, and obtain restitution. 

Froma variety of causes, however, 
it happens that many of even the 
more valuable dogs are not called 
for within the prescribed period ; 
a sale therefore takes place every 
Sunday morning, when they are 
disposed of to the highest bidder. 
A written attestation is handed to 
the purchaser declaring the con- 
ditions under which he has obtained 
the dog, and protecting him from 
all pursuit on the part of the former 
owner. 

The system of dog-stealing has, 
of course, been as carefully and suc- 
cessfully cultivated in Paris as in 
London; we are not therefore sur- 
prised to learn that the Fourriére 
was at one time exposed to frequent 
raids from the clever fraternity who 
practise it. Among the tricks by 
which they managed to cheat the 
officials, the most frequent appears 
to have been that known in thieves’ 
slang by the name of grinchis- 
sage. The grinchisseurs always hunt 
in couples, and their plan was this. 
One of them would call at the 
bureau and politely request per- 
mission to look round the kennel, 
in the hope of finding there a dog 
he had just lost. Casting his 
practised eye over the collection, 
and while regretting that his missing 
pet should have fallen a prey to those 
‘rascally dog-stealers,’ he would be 
taking advantage of the opportunity 
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to note all the points in any valu. 
able dog that might happen to be 
confined there ; then, regretting the 
trouble he had given, he would 
withdraw. Next day came the se. 
cond, who followed up the game by 
announcing the loss of a favourite 
dog, and expressing the hope that 
it might have been brought there by 
the police; ‘perhaps,’ adds he, ‘you 
could tell me whether you have one 
answering such and such a descrip- 
tion.’ Several robberies were thus 
effected ; but at length the ‘dodge’ 
was discovered, and a new regula- 
tion, founded upon it, was framed, 
by which no applicant is allowed 
access to the kennel until he has 
given a written description of the 
dog he has come to seek. To this 
document he must append his 
name and address, together with 
that of a respectable referee, should 
the ‘administration’ see any reason 
to require it. 

During our visit,a woman servant 
was admitted to inspect the inmates 
of the kennel with a view to the 
recovery of her master’s little dog, 
which had been missing since the 
day previous. Unfortunately for 
her, it appeared to have found its 
way into other hands, and so the 
Contrédleur at once concluded on 
hearing the description. 

‘C’était, monsieur,’ she said 
mournfully, ‘une si jolie petite 
béte! Heélas, si vous saviez !—et 
gentil, et docile, et fidéle! Ah, mon 
Dieu,’ she continued with a deep 
sigh, ‘un petit mouton noir tout 
frisé—mais frisé—’ 

‘Ah, ma foi,’ replied the Con- 
tréleur, ‘ un mouton noir tout frisé, 
vous sentez bien, ca ne se perd pas; 
¢a se vole; mais un animal de cette 
espéce, ca doit aller dans les trois 
cents francs.’ 

‘C’est que c’est vrai ce que vous 
dites li, monsieur; ¢a valait bien ce 
que vous dites, et puis le patron 
Vaimait tant—’ 

‘ Ah, mon Dieu, que voulez-vous? 
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Il fallait le garder a4 la maison; 
tout de méme, si par hasard il 
trouvait le chemin de la fourriére, 
soyez tranquille, on vous le fera 
savoir tout de suite.’ 

The poor girl, however, seemed 
to attach but little hope to this 
issue, and went away with tears in 
her eyes. 

Per contra, a fine frisky, liver- 
coloured setter was brought in, and 
attracted general admiration from 
the officials: as there was no doubt 
as to his value, a place was un- 
hesitatingly assigned him in the 
rank of the aristos. 

As for the poor brutes condemned 
to the cells of the second category, 
their condition is a very hard one, 
and they rarely re-cross the fatal 
threshold of their dungeon. Nor is 


this all: three days constitute the 
term of their miserable lives from 
the time they are kidnapped, and 
during that period neither food nor 
even water is accorded them! 
‘Pour ceux-la,’ said our guide, 
‘ils n’ont aucune valeur; done, ils 


ne méritent pas d’étre nourris.’ 
The sequitur would have been 
amusing but for the cruelty of the 
result, yet did we note many ex- 
pressive and intelligent faces among 
them, and there was something in- 
finitely pathetic in the meek resig- 
nation with which they seemed to 
accept their lot. ‘ Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité,’ is profusely inscribed 
on all the Paris buildings, whether 
standing or in ruins: the Commune 
forgot to paint this on the walls of 
the Fourriére, where the distinc- 
tions of patrician and plebeian 
are followed by such invidious re- 
sults, 

At the extremity of the yard is 
the canine ‘ Place de Gréve,’ where 
out of the thousand dogs brought 
monthly to the Fourriére, 650 are 
mercilessly hung by the équarrisseur! 

We found much in these details 
to shock our humane feelings; 
and the sight of these poor crea- 
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tures, deprived of their liberty and 
of all chance of finding their way 
back to their homes, exposed to the 
heat or inclemency of the weather, 
in a sometimes damp, sometimes 
sultry yard, without water and 
without food, for three days and 
nights—even though unconscious 
of their impending fate—touched 
us profoundly, and haunted our 
imagination long after we had left 
the kennel. The imploring eyes 
of some, the resigned attitude of 
others, the starved and helpless as- 
pect of all, seemed doubly sad in pre- 
sence of the indifferent, not to say 
brutal, tone of the ‘ maitre des hautes 
ceuvres,’ rendered callous, no doubt, 
by long familiarity with his degrad- 
ing occupation. 

‘A quoi bon les nourrir ou les 
arroser?’ said he, with a shrug, as 
he administered a kick on the nose 
of one who had thrust it through 
the bars of his cage, and seemed to 
be piteously, if mutely, appealing to 
us to intercede for him. ‘A quoi 
bon, quand aprés-demain ils seront 
pendus? Ma foi, ils en valent bien 
la peine, allez.’ 

It would seem that sometimes he 
is spared the trouble of performing 
this revolting duty; in a corner which 
he did not seem to care we should 
explore, we discerned the starved 
carcase of a dog that had died in his 
cage, and near it another who did 
not seem likely to hold out many 
hours. Whether these had been 
forgotten, and had been kept un- 
hung over the usual time, it was 
impossible to determine; possibly 
they had been brought in in a more 
hungry condition than the rest. 

On the day of our visit, as we 
were told, a lady had called at the 
bureau, coolly desiring to leave her 
dog at the Fourriére. The Contrd- 
leur, surprised at so singular a re- 
quest, asked for an explanation, 
apprehending that she did not un- 
derstand the object and uses of the 
establishment. She simply replied 
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that she wished them to keep it. 
‘ What are we to do with it?’ said 
the official. ‘ Mon Dieu, cela m’est 
bien égal,’ answered the lady; ‘Ican’t 
kill it myself; no one will buy it; 
and I don’t mean to pay the tax 
any longer.’ Of course the arrange- 
ment was altogether repudiated, but 
doubtless the owner of the super- 
fluous dog indemnified herself by 
‘losing’ it in the streets among 
other waifs abandoned there for 
similar reasons. 

We were not sorry to turn our 
back on this scene of desolation, 
and to hurry out of hearing of wails 
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which seemed to betray that in this 
canine inferno all hope had been 
abandoned at the door. 

A thousand unowned or disowned 
dogs, cast unmuzzled every month 
upon the public streets, no doubt 
present a formidable difficulty to 
deal with. Still, the question of 
their treatment deserves attention, 
and there is every reason to believe 
that the Société Protectrice des 
Animaux, which employs itself to 
much purpose in Paris, would wil- 
lingly co-operate in any improve- 
ment that a humane ingenuity 
might suggest. 
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LUCIAN. 


T was not without a wise and 

deep meaning that Goethe put 

those indulgent words into the 
mouth of Der Herr in Faust : 


Von allen Geistern die verneinen 
Ist mir der Schalk am wenigsten zur Last. 


Most assuredly there is room and 
purpose for der Schalk in the 
spiritual economy of our world. 
The Church (though her authori- 
ties for the time being will not 
always allow it) has need of a 
mocking Voltaire in his place, as 
well as of her Bossuets, her Pas- 
cals, her Taylors, or her Herberts. 
True, the part to be played is not, 
to the man himself, so healthy, so 
heroic, so purifying in the one case 
asin theother. Few things are more 
tragic, indeed, than the accidental 
circumstances which we may often 
trace as operating tomakea spiritual 
Thersites out of the man who might 
else have been a spiritual Achilles. 
What more sorrowful story than 
that of Swift torn by his own ‘fierce 
indignation ’—the infuriate scorn of 
fool and knave first bred within him 
by unsatisfied ambition, and deepened 
ever more and more as the dark 
cloud of brain disease slowly crept 
over him? Or that of Heine, all 
his soul full-fraught with capacity 
alike for sensual and imaginative 
enjoyment, and yet chained to his 
couch for weary years, a bowed in- 
valid and a helpless cripple, while he 
relieves his torture with laughter 
more terrible than tears? Even 
Rabelais himself was no doubt 
lashed into his wild grotesqueness 
of satire by an angry sense of that 
ill-fitting chance which had made 
him a Franciscan friar. This we 
may well believe, even if we discard 
the story which attributes to him 
that bitter dying speech—‘ Draw the 
curtain ; the farce is over.’ 

So far as we can gather, there was 
nothing of this morbid action of cir- 
cumstance in the causes which made 


a satirist of Lucian. The conditions 
of his time—the temper in which he 
looked on life—may remind us far 
more of Voltaire than of Rabelais or 
Swift or Heine. But there was 
nothing in him of that superb melan- 
choly which crops out ever and anon 
in Voltaire’s boldest jesting, ‘and 
never more so than when, as in 
Candide, his laughter seems to be 
most free and most reckless. In such 
laughter, if a man has but ordinary 
human sympathies, the heart must 
needs be sorrowful. We know 
not whether Lucian lacked these 
sympathies, or whether he merely 
succeeded in disguising them. But 
in all his scornful views of mundane 
affairs his mostespecial characteristic 
is the serenity with which heregards 
them. It is a serenity which goes 
near to irritate his merely human 
reader, expecting all who address 
him, whether in Democritus’ or 
Heraclitus’ vein, to fall back at last 
on the common confession of Homo 
sum. But Lucian, as we should 
surmise, was haunted by no human 
misgivings of this sort. He seems 
to have thought that the ‘ windy 
ways of men’ were no more concern 
of his than of his own Charon’s when 
he describes that grim ferryman as 
visiting the earth with Mercury for 
a cicerone. Some passages of this 
dialogue may serve to illustrate the 
7anitas vanitatum moral which Lu- 
cian generally strives to enforce : 

Mercury. Do you mark this multitude, 
Charon? Here they are, some at sea, some 
at war, some at law, some farming, some 
lending money, some asking for something 
or other. 

Charon. I see yon crowd that is ever 
shifting and yon life that is all confusion, 
and their cities that are like hives of bees 
in which everyone has a sting of his own 
and keeps stinging his neighbour; while a 
certain minority, like wasps, harry and 
spoil the weaker population. And this 
crowd which flits unseen around them— 
what things are they which compose it ? 

Merc. They are hopes and fears, good 
Charon, and ignorances and pleasures, and 
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covetous desires and wraths, and hates, 
and so forth, And of these Ignorance 
mingles with the throng of mortals, bearing 
her part in all their citizenship; as, by 
Jupiter, Hatred doth also, and Wrath, and 
Jealousy, and Stupidity, and Helplessness, 
and Avarice; while Fear and the Hopes 
hover above them, the former ever and 
anon swooping down among them to their 
amazement and consternation, whereas the 
Hopes hang in air over their heads, and 
then, when anyone thinks to grasp them, 
up they go on the wing and leave him gap- 
ing after them, just as in your part of the 
world you see Tantalus served by the 
waters. And if you look steadily you will 
see the Fates above who charge the spindle 
for each, from which all hang by a slender 
thread. Mark you, how certain filaments, 
as it were of spiders’ weaving, descend 
from the spindles on each of these crea- 
tures ? 

Cha. I see them—each with the thread 
twisted about him. And a very slight 
thread, too, in most cases. 

Merc. Right, right, good ferryman. For 
the destiny is that this one is to be slain by 
that one, and that one by another ; and that 
this, as having a shorter thread, shall hand 
over his inheritance to that, who shall in 
turn be succeeded by a third. Now notice 
that while they all alike hang on to a 
slender thread, it will happen that one 
thread, drawn up to a high and mighty 
position, falls down with a loud report 
when the time comes for its strands to 
break asunder, as being no longer able to 
sustain such a weight; whereas another 
thread is so little raised above the earth 
that when it falls it falls silently, and even 
the neighbours hardly take note of the 
collapse. 

Cha, Why, what a laughable affair it all 
is, O Mercury! 

Merc, Laughable, good Charon? ay, 
indeed, beyond any possible description. 
Especially when you look at the things 
that they are so much in earnest about, 
and how in the midst of their hopes they 
are snatched off by our excellent friend 
Death. He, as you see, has messengers 
and sergeants in abundance, jaundices, and 
fevers, and atrophies, and pleurisies, and 
swords, and assaults of thieves, and hem- 
lock poisons, and courts of law, and tyrants. 
And yet these creatures take no heed of such 
dangers as long as things go well with 
them; but when the turn comes for the 
worse, then there is nothing but Heigho! 
and Alas! and Woe is me! Now if they 
had but taken thought at the first that they 
are but mortal, and that when they have 
been for their brief time sojourners in life, 
away they go as it were out of a dream, 
parting with all they have on tho earth, 
they would have lived in greater self-con- 
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trol, and would have grieved less in dying, 
Whereas now they are looking forward to 
enjoy their present good things for ever, 
and so when that sergeant of whom we 
spoke makes his arrest by fever or by 
atrophy, they are very angry at the capture, 
never having anticipated their abstraction 
from these enjoyments of theirs. Else 
what would be the mood, think you, of the 
man who busies himself about building a 
house and hurries his workmen, if he were 
told that he shall indeed. complete the 
house, but as soon as he has put the roof 
upon it, away he shall pass and leave the 
enjoyment of it to his heir, not even a 
supper to be had therein for himself! He, 
again, who rejoices that his wife has borne 
him a son, and who feasts his friends on 
the occasion, and gives the child his father's 
name—think you that if he knew that the 
child would die at seven years old, he would 
rejoice at his birth? It is all because he 
looks at the man who is lucky in his son, 
the father, let us say, of a victorious 
athlete at the Olympic Games, but has no 
eye for the case of his next neighbour who 
is burying his son, nor takes thought of 
that slender thread on which the prized 
lifeis hanging. So, teo, you see how many 
there are who are disputing about the 
boundaries of their lands, or are heaping 
up riches, and then in the midst of it all 
are summoned away by those messengers 
and sergeants that I mentioned. 

Cha, All this I see, and I can but won- 
der within myself what it is that makes 
life so sweet to them, and why they mur- 
mur at losing it. For if one looks at their 
kings, who are presumed to be the most 
fortunate specimens, you will find, over 
and above their insecure and hazardous 
position, that their lot has more of annoy- 
ances than of enjoyment, in the shape of 
fears, and tumults, and hatreds, and plots, 
and vexations, and flatteries: for these are 
the things which surround them all: leaving 
out of consideration the bereavements, and 
the diseases and the pains which have 
dominion over them just as much as over 
everyone besides. Well, if these poten- 
tates are in such evil plight, we may calcu- 
late what is the condition of private 
persons. Iwill tell you, Mercury, whereto 
I liken men and their whole existence. 
You have seen often enough those bubbles 
in water which come up under the fall of s 
fountain—the combination of which pro- 
duces froth. Of these some are small, 
and vanish as soon as they have risen, 
while others have a longer career, and 
by the incorporation with themselves of 
lesser bubbles, attain to a considerable 
size; but these also have their time of 
bursting, and it may not otherwise be. So 
it is with the life of men: all are puffed 
out with a breath, some to a greater siz®, 
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and some to a smaller, some retaining their 
inflation for a little space, others collapsing 
at once: bursting is what all must come to. 

Mere. Why, Charon, you are as good at 
a simile as Homer, who likens their race to 
the leaves of the trees. 

Cha. And then, O Mercury, being what 
they are, you see how they go on, competing 
with each other about offices, and dignities, 
and professions, all which things they will 
have to leave and come to us with a single 
obolus a-piece. What say younow? As we 
are at this high point of vantage, shall I 
lift up my voice mightily and warn them 
against their idle labours, and that they 
should always live with death in view; 
calling upon them in some such words as 
these: ‘ Ye futile creatures, why so busy 
about these matters? Cease your labour, 
you are not going to live for ever; of the 
things which you value here, not one is 
lasting, nor such as anyone can take with 
him when he dies, but he must needs go 
away naked, and his house, and his land, 
and his gold, must be ever passing to others 
and changing their masters.’ If I were to 
shout some such advice within their hearing, 
think you not that it would be a great 
benefit to their life, and that they would be 
far wiser in consequence ? 

Mere. Mine excellent friend, you know 
not how ignorance and falsehood have 
abused them, They would not open their 
ears to a trumpet blast ; they have stopped 
them close with wax, as Ulysses did for his 
comrades, lest they should hear the voice 
of the Sirens. 


So the two gibe on, and sneer on, 
and moralise on, as two divinities 
may who have been behind the 
scenes, while human life was the 
farce. Lucian’s mocking spirit loves 
to place itself in such cloudy alti- 
tudes as might be occupied by in- 
dependent observers like Mercury 
and Charon. It was his fancy to 
look at men in the mood which 
prompted Swift when he depicted 
the kingdom of Lilliput, although, 
as we have said, we cannot trace in 
him any sign of that pain, mental or 
physical, which pointed or inspired 
the raillery of Swift and others of 
his brotherhood. ‘The time is 
out of joint.” What of that? It 
were ‘ cursed spite’ indeed (Lucian 
would have said) if I had been 
born to set it right! He claimed 
no such mission, The world is 
incongruous, the world is absurd. 
Good reason that he should laugh 
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at it, but no reason that he 
should be wrought to frenzy by 
Swift’s seva indignatio. So he 
laughed on, and ‘jollily lived to 
his hundredth year,’ or thereabouts, 
as it is said; and he let the world 
go by—‘ sessa !’ 

There was something in the 
historical period at which Lucian 
lived, to favour the growth of such 
atemper. The date of his birth has 
been calculated on the strength of 
plausible arguments to have fallen 
about A.D. 120, although some pains- 
taking critics have urged that it 
ought to be fixed some fifteen years 
later. In either case, during the 
best part of his life he had no reason 
to complain of the external condi- 
tion of the world about him. ‘If, 
says Gibbon, ‘a man were called to 
fix the period in the history of the 
world during which the condition 
of the human race was most happy 
and prosperous, he would without 
hesitation name that which elapsed 
from the death of Domitian to 
the accession of Commodus. The 
vast extent of the Roman Empire 
was governed by absolute power, 
under the guidance of virtue and 
wisdom.’ Possibly, however, the 
stagnant calm induced by so per- 
fect an administration of absolute 
power, the circumstance that all is 
done for us so much better than we 
could do it for ourselves, and that 
political reformers have no raison 
@’étre—this may of itself tend to turn 
those elements sour out of which 
political reformers might be worked 
up. To constitute a vigorous life in 
a people, something more is wanted 
than even the most perfect system 
of government. Unhappily this 
great public blessing as dispensed 
by Trajan and ‘ good Aurelius’ and 
others, was but the well-ordered 
surface under which the great mass 
of society was slowly passing into 
disintegration and decay. The wise 
rule of those princes could not re- 
store to the Roman people that 
nobler life which had suffered such 
miserable deterioration during the 
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time of the later Caesars, the time 
whichis pictured for us in the angry 
satires of Juvenal, when the corrup- 
tion and vices of the Court were 
transmitted through all classes, and 
when every kind ofeminence, moral, 
intellectual and social, had been an 
object of jealous hatred, to be 
stamped out by the centralised 
tyranny which ruled all. But over 
and above the circumstances of the 
political world in his time there was 
much in the deeper features of 
the life about him, the general 
tendencies of human thought, that 
was calculated to encourage this 
careless Mephistophelean humour 
in Lucian’s spirit. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has somewhere noted the 
forlorn condition of a thinker 


Standing between two worlds—one dead, 
The other waiting to be born. 


In muchsuch a position was Lucian; 
but he was not the man to say, as 
Wordsworth’s Rob Roy might or 
could have said— 


Of old things all are over-old, 

Of new things none «re new enough ; 

We'll show that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuff. 


The old forms of spiritual life were 
crumbling into nothingness around 


him. The glowing and glorious 
legends of Greece which had 


furnished a basis of religious feeling 
for her lively people in the most 
brilliant period of history—the 
solemn traditions of Etruscan wor- 
ship, which had been combined 
with these into a theology for the 
graver Romans—had alike passed 
away intothe category of ‘debonnair 
romances’ which had wrought upon 
our fathers but were not for us. 
Nec pueri credunt nisi qui nondum 
ere lavantur is the scornful comment 
of Juvenal when such questions are 
brought forward. To these things 
had succeeded the various schools 
of philosophy. I am of Aristotle, I 
am of Zeno, I am of Aristippus, 
were still in Lucian’s time the party 
cries with which controversial sages 
encountered each other, and offered 
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their mutually conflicting rules for 
the purpose of teaching us how to 
live. Lucian studied, to some extent 
at least, those systems and laughed 
at all alike, no less than he laughed 
at the forms of faith and fear pro- 
pounded by the popular religion. 
As for the rising forces with which 
Christianity was about to control so 
mighty a space of human history, it 
seems probable that he knew or 
cared very little about them. Suidas 
fixes on him the appellation of the 
Blasphemer ; and in his Trwe History 
—a squib on the mythical element 
in ancient chroniclers—some of the 
Christian scholiasts have fancied that 
they discerned covert sneers at the 
Hebrew Scriptures. If, however, 
Lucian had intended any such 
allusions, there was no occasion that 
he should not put them in explicit 
language. His ridicule of the de- 
spised and obnoxious sect would 
have been w popular topic in his 
day. If indeed the book called 
Philopatris is rightly classed among 
his writings, he must be taken to 
have had a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Christian religion than 
his other works would seem to in- 
dicate; so much so that some 
scholars have argued from passages 
therein that Lucian was at one time 
actually a Christian, and afterwards 
renounced his profession. On the 
other hand alearned German doctor, 
August Kestner,in a work published 
at Jena in 1819, ingeniously at- 
tempts to show that Lucian was 
all along a secret believer in 
Christianity ; that the occasional 
sarcasms against the Christian 
name are but a cloak to his real 
sentiments, in the interest of which 
his attacks are levelled against 
paganism and philosophy ; and that 
thé Philopatris in particular is not 
only the work of a Christian, but 
was written with the design of up- 
holding the orthodox creed against 
the heresy of the Montanists. An- 
other Jena scholar, Heinrieh Eich- 
stadt, took up the cudgels against 
his friend’s theory, and may perhaps 
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be thonght to have had the best 
of the encounter. Certainly Pope 
Alexander VII., who placed the 
Philopatris and the Peregrinus in the 
Index Expurgatorius, must be taken 
to have interpreted these works ac- 
cording to their more obvious mean- 
ing. On the authority, however, of 
Gesner and others, it is commonly 
believed that the Philopatris is not 
a genuine work of Lucian’s. 

We know so little of Lucian’s 
biography that we can hardly 
venture on the speculation how far 
this sedate mockery of his may 
have been fostered in him by the 
early circumstances of his life. One 
might imagine that some such 
caprice of fortune as that which 
bowed the haughty spirit of Swift 
to a dependent’s place at Moor 
Park, might have also helped 
Lucian to his views of human life 
—rayyéAoa raira. That his first 
introduction to the active business 
of the world took » form which was 
distasteful to him, we know from 
his own account. At his native 
place of Samosata, in Syria, his 
maternal uncle had acquired con- 
siderable celebrity in the calling of 
a statuary—‘ an excellent carver of 
Mercuries,’ as Lucian describes him. 
For some centuries previously it 
had been usual to put the image of 
Mercury in all important thorough- 
fares—just as in Antwerp and other 
Belgian cities the effigy of the 
Virgin and Child looks down on 
you from all the frequented street- 
corners. In more earnest times 
the Athenians had taken great 
pride in these wayside images 
of their city; and we know from 
the grave pages of Thucydides what 
excitement stirred the people when 
it was found one morning that 
many of their Mercuries had been 
defaced and mutilated by a band of 
revellers flushed with Chian wine : 
how this excitement even attained 
to the proportions of a political 
crisis, especially when rumour as- 
signed a leading part in this Mo- 
hock exploit to Alcibiades, then 
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in the height of his power as soldier, 
statesman, and demagogue. The 
street images were probably of less 
account in Lucian’s days than in 
those of Alcibiades. But his uncle 
flourished in business, and Lucian 
implies that his gains were con- 
siderable. The boy had shown a 
taste for modelling in wax, and his 
father naturally wished him to 
learn the craft which was so im- 
portant to the family interests ; and 
he himself, as he tells us, took to it 
at first with great satisfaction. It 
is curious that so determined an 
iconoclast as Lucian should have 
begun active life in a workshop 
devoted to the carving of divinities 
in stone; and it is possible enough 
that this introduction behind the 
scenes, as it were, of the popular 
worship, may have tended in no 
small degree to strengthen the 
growth of the mocking spirit with- 
in him ; especially as one can easily 
imagine the views of conservative 
orthodoxy which his uncle would 
be likely to inculcate in such 
matters, pointed, probably, with a 
worldly-wise moral, like those pro- 
pounded by Demetrius the Ephe- 
sian. But Lucian very soon got 
tired of this walk of life, and betook 
himself to-the study of rhetoric, of 
ethical and physical science, and 
the other branches of a liberal edu- 
cation in those days. He has told 
us the story in his Dream, where, 
imitating the old apologue of Her- 
cules between Virtue and Pleasure, 
he represents himself as contended 
for by Sculpture on the one hand 
and Education on the other. It is 
curious that he treats the former 
throughout as a mere handicraft 
and one of the vulgar sort (rév 
Pavavewr), although at the same 
time he recognises his pursuit as 
being identical with that of Phidias 
and Praxiteles, ‘who receive a 
reverence like that paid to the 
gods.’ The Dream is treated by 
Lucian’s commentators as a mere 
rhetorical composition ; but we can- 
not help thinking that the banter- 
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ing nature of the man is fully dis- 
cernible all through it. Though 
usually placed the first of his works, 
it was probably written at a com- 
eae late period of his life. 

e seems at the close to be address- 
ing his fellow-townsmen after a long 
absence, during which he has made 
his position in life. ‘You know 
how I went forth,’ he says, ‘ resolved 
to follow the guidance of Education, 
and you see how I have come back 
again, certainly not held in less 
honour than any carver of images.’ 
The moral of his tale professes to be 
@ persuasive to young men, that 
they should ‘aim at the higher 
pursuits and lay hold on education.’ 
But when we turn to the arguments 
put into the mouth of the nymph 
who personates this influence, we 
find nothing loftier than the coarsest 
interpretation of the aphorism which 
states knowledge to be power. It 
is simply by comparison of the 
material prizes of each calling that 
she exalts the educated man above 
the artificer. ‘Ifyou come to me,’ 
she says, ‘ instead of this unworthy 
pursuit which clothes you in sordid 
garments, which sets you to handle 
chisel and hammer, which bows you 
in soul and brow earthward, you 
shall have honour and brillant 
attire, and precedency in public and 
State offices: you shall be pointed 
out by wayfarers with the whisper, 
“There he is”: you shall be 
listened to by gaping crowds: you 
shall get on in the world, as Demos- 
thenes and Aischines did before 
you.’ Surely we have here the 
mood of the worn man of the world, 
viewing both sides of the argument 
with equal scorn, and meaning to 
say, ‘ Craftsmen are you all alike: 
all your culture is but designed to 
secure on a larger scale that com- 
mercial and material return for 
which the artificer toils in the 
sweat of his brow.’ 

Lucian, as would appear from 
the hints which he has given us in 
his work called Twice Accused, was 
but a lad when he set forth on his 
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travels towards the West. He 
chietly devoted himself to the study 
of rhetoric, and to the knowledge of 
a purer Greek than was spoken in 
his native region—a Hellenistic 
dialect, we may presume—which 
he describes as savouring of bar- 
baric Assyrian. He lingered for 
some time in Ionia, and we may 
take for granted that he would 
make a pilgrimage to Athens, still 
at that time the university of the 
world. At all events he was familiar 
enough with Athens at a later 
period of his life; for in a biogra- 
phical sketch of Demonax, a philo- 
sopher of the day, resident at 
Athens, he mentions the subject of 
his memoir as one with whom he 
had ‘associated for a very long 
period.’ There can be no doubt 
that in the first instance he made 
an attempt to turn to account the 
larger education which he had now 
acquired in the profession of an 
advocate, which he is said to have 
carried on at Antioch. Suidas, who 
is our authority for the locality of 
his practice, states this practice to 
have been an unsuccessful one ; and 
the hints which Lucian has given 
us of his own biography appear at 
all events to indicate that his recol- 
lections of his career at this period 
were not of an agreeable character. 
In the Twice Accused he personifies 
Rhetoric as his cast-off mistress, 
and justifies his abandonment of 
her on the ground that she had 
entirely put off that modest deport- 
ment and simple attire for which 
she was conspicuous when Demos- 
thenes was her lover, ‘ having taken 
to lavish adornment, ordering her 
hair after a meretricious fashion, 
painting her face, and under-pen- 
cilling her eyes. Thus,’ he adds, 
‘I grew to suspect her, and kept a 
watch on her proceedings, and I 
found that night after night our pas- 
sage was invaded by drunken lovers 
out for a revel, who thumped at the 
door, and sometimes tried to force 
their way in. And she would laugh 
and enjoy the sort of thing; and 
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would often show herself on the 
roof, and listen to the love-songs of 
the serenaders below singing in 
their rough voices; ay, and would 
even slip out at the doors when she 
thought I was not on the watch, 
and flirt with those roysterers.’ In 
this passage Lucian, who afterwards 
speaks of ‘riots and litigation’ as 
the necessary element in which the 
orator must live and move, plea- 
santly images the turmoil of popu- 
lar assemblies, whether political or 
judicial, under the figure of those 
nocturnal revels of which the gilded 
youth of Greece and Rome were so 
fond. He has elsewhere spoken of 
the art of rhetoric in the like de- 
rogatory terms. For instance, in 
the Fisherman, where he is tried 
under the name of Parrhesiades 
(John Free-speech as we might 
say) before Philosophy on certain 
charges of scandalum magnatum, 
brought against him by the ghosts 
of philosophers, he says in the 
course of his defence, ‘As soon as 
I became aware of all the foulness 
that a man must lay on his soul if 
he will take up the pursuit of ora- 
tory, all the deceit, the mendacity, 
the impudence, the brawling, the 
pushing, and a thousand other such 
things, why, I turned my back on it 
all, as well I might, and betook 
myself to thy fair pursuits, O Philo- 
sophy, minded to live out the days 
that might yet remain to me under 
thy shelter, as one escaped into a 
calm haven from the storm and 
surge without.’ 

He describes himself as having 
been about forty years old when he 
made this change in the pursuits of 
his life. All his time, however, 
had not been occupied by his public 
practice as an advocate. He ap- 
pears to have travelled to different 
countries as a teacher of rhetoric, 
and to have progressed as far as 
the shores of the Atlantic in this 
vocation, to the ‘Celtic land,’ as 
he says, using a term which was 
then applied indifferently to Gaul 
and Spain. Here he seems to have 


prospered. In the Twice Accused, 
Rhetoric is made to say, ‘I travelled 
with him to Greece and Ionia, where 
we fared but moderately; when, 
however, he would visit Italy, I 
sailed with him across the Ionian 
Sea; and at last, when we had got 
as far as the Celtic land, I found 
him a competency. And then, 
when he was thus provided for, and 
had secured renown besides, he 
elevated his eyebrows, and turned 
proud, and neglected me.’ The 
Celtic races of Western Europe 
were at this time eager to possess 
themselves of the results of Greek 
and Roman culture, and no doubt 
offered a promising field of labour to 
the professors of art and science. 

On going to Italy, Lucian would, 
of course, find his way to Rome, 
and we may assume that he paid 
several visits to the imperial city, 
though we have no means of ascer- 
taining what portion of his life was 
spent there. He acquired, at all 
events, sufficient familiarity with 
Roman life and manners to leave us 
some of his impressions on record. 
It is hardly necessary to say that 
here also, as well as in the pro- 
vinces, he insisted on spying out 
the weak side of the world around 
him. Rome, which had lately won 
from the Spaniard Martial that cry 
of admiration— 


Terrarum Dea gentiumque Roma, 
Cui par est nihil, et nihil secundum !— 


this great Rome, with all her 
wealth and splendour, made no 
such impression on her Syrian visi- 
tor. He thought, like Sir Charles 
Coldstream, that ‘there was no- 
thing in it.’ Rome is evidently the 
city whose folly and luxury are 
arraigned in the Nigrinus. In 
this work Lucian represents him- 
self as having been powerfully 
affected by the discourse of one 
Nigrinus, a real or imaginary phi- 
losopher, who had been preeching 
(for the ethical philosophers ful- 
filled that function for the heathen 
world) on the corruption and self- 
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indulgence of all classes within his 
city. Especially he makes the 
preacher comment with caustic ri- 
dicule on the strutting gait and 
pretentious manner of wealthy citi- 
zens, that same 


Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 


which Goldsmith thought he noted 
in the Englishman of his day, but 
which was purposely cultivated in 
Rome (as passages in Persius and 
Juvenal will show) as something 
especially Roman and befitting the 
masters of the world. He describes 
their pompous airs abroad, and the 
cringing homage which they ex- 
acted from their poorer acquaint- 
ances, who must needs, ‘ even when 
afar off, bow down their souls as 
well as their bodies in responsive 
attitude, and if they may but kiss 
the great man’s hand, become an 
object of envy to those who are 
not so fortunate, to whom their 
patron perhaps merely vouchsafes a 
glance, or a greeting by another’s 
voice’—that is, by help of the 
nomenclator who attended him and 
supplied him with the names of 
forgotten clients. But Lucian 
thinks, like Juvenal, that the clients 
have only themselves to blame for 
the scornful treatment which they 
receive from their patrons. ‘If 
the former,’ he says, ‘would but 
agree to renounce this voluntary 
slavery, would not the rich come 
round to the houses of the poor and 
entreat them not to leave their 
state without gazers and without 
witnesses, and so render the pomp 
and luxury of their living a mere 
useless outlay, their gold and ivory, 
the trappings of their tables, and 
the grandeur of their palaces; 
seeing that what is precious in their 
eyes is not so much wealth as the 
consideration which they receive 
on account of it?’ And what, he 
goes on to ask, is the reward which 
the clients receive for all this 
servility, and for the physical dis- 
comforts which they must undergo, 
as when in the early morning they 
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hurry to the great man’s door to 
be ready to pay their respects when 
he makes his appearance, waiting 
in his vestibule, and hustled by 
the very slaves of the mansion, 
who talk in their hearing of dogs 
and parasites? It is all done and 
suffered for the sake of ‘ that vul- 
gar supper,’—for the entrée of the 
patron’s hall, who prided himself on 
keeping open house for his clients 
at the evening meal. Even the 
philosophers, he says, the men who 
preach temperance and simplicity 
of life, are not proof against the 
seductions of those entertainments. 
* You mark their special garb among 
the other guests, for they make no 
secret of their vocation: they are 
among all the crew most coarsely 
eager in their gormandising, most 
unabashed in their drunkenness, 
and most rapacious in carrying 
away more than their share of the 
remaining dainties; and those 
among them who chiefly affect to be 
men of the world are ready to 
sing a song when called upon.’ One 
might fancy this was the echo of a 
diatribe levelled against careless 
clergymen by some moralist in the 
days of Whitefield or Wesley. 

In the same vein Lucian attacked 
the social servility of Rome in his 
sketch called Society on Hire (epi 
trav éxt pub avrvovrwr). The ‘salt 
bread’ which is eaten by those who 
are minded aliend vivere quadra 
forms the theme of one of Juvenal’s 
most spirited satires. Lucian de- 
scants in prose on the same subject, 
making special reference to the 
position of literary men who con- 
sented to play the sordid part 
which their rich patrons exacted 
from them. Such humiliations 
have been a fruitful topic of sar- 
casm for the wits of all times. ‘ Full 
hardly earneth Matt his dinner,’ 
is the plaintive reflection of Prior 
after dining with a great man. 
And Pope, who, if he loved to ‘live 
among the great,’ knew how to do 
so on his own terms, is fond of 
a taunt at the literary parasites 
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whom a Bufo could gather round 

him : 

Much they extolled his pictures, much his 
seat, 

And flattered every day and some days eat: 

Till, grown more frugul in his riper days, 


He paid some bards with port and some 
with praise. 


Lucian seems to have thought also 
that the outlay of flattery and hu- 
miliation wasexcessivein comparison 
with the return of meat and drink. 
His work purports to be a dissuasive 
addressed to one Timocles, who is 
anxious for the distinction and 
luxuries enjoyed by those who sit 
at the tables of these wealthy patrons 
of art, science, and literature. In 
discussing the items which will 
make up the debit side of such an 
account, Lucian does it with a mi- 
nuteness and bitterness which seem 
to imply that his general description 
is but a picture of what he had 
himself suffered ; especially as there 
is a curious touch of personality 
where, among the miseries of first 
winning your way to the great 
man’s levée, he notes the rebuffs en- 
dured from a porter ‘who speaks 
bad Syrian,’ as if the Samosata 
rhetorician had been more particu- 
larly galled by encountering the 
insolence of office from an unedu- 
cated countrymanof his own. All the 
difficulties of the first introduction 
(he puts it to Timocles) being over, 
let us suppose that you have re- 
ceived your first invitation to a 
banquet. ‘Happy man! you have 
conquered; the Olympian garland 
is on your brows; say rather you 
have stormed Babylon or the citadel 
of Sardis, and you shall possess the 
horn of Amalthea and drink birds’ 
milk ’—a proverbial expression for 
the rarest and costliest of dainties. 
But he assures his friend that he 
must not yet flatter himself that he 
has secured an adequate reward for 
‘the labours and the mud and the 
watchings and the running back- 
wards and forwards that he has 
endured. You may think,’ he says, 
‘OTimocles ! to take your rest from 
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henceforth, to stretch out your legs 
and sleep, merely performing those 
duties to which you have expressly 
hired yourself. To wear a yoke, 
especially a gilded yoke, if it be 
light and easy, is no such bad thing. 
But you are very far from such a 
comfortable plight, and you will 
find a thousand annoyances in your 
social position which ought to be 
intolerable to a freeman. You are 
summoned to the banquet by a 
gentlemanlike (ot« avopiAnroc) ser- 
vant, not at all after the type of the 
porter and the nomenclator whom 
you had to fee previously. Five 
drachme is the least that you can 
slip into the hands of such a mes- 
senger if you care for the reputation 
of knowing how to behave. He, of 
course, coquets a little—“ Nay, nay. 
What! I take it from you? Oh, 
Hercules forbid !””—but gives way at 
last, and goes off with a grin on his 
face. Then, you having had yourbath 
and donned your clean clothing, and 
equipped yourself as sumptuously 
as your means will admit, set forth 
on your way in mortal fear lest you 
should arrive before anyone else; 
for there is a gaucherie in that, just 
as it is a rudeness to come last. 
Grant that you hit the happy me- 
dium in this respect ; that you have 
been courteously received, and 
placed at table not far from your 
host, two or three of his old friends, 
perhaps, between himself and you. 
You wonder at everything present, 
and feel as if you had entered the 
halls of Jupiter—fairly in the 
clouds. Your neighbours watch to 
see how you will get on; and the 
domestics who have come with your 
fellow-guests have their gibe about 
the maladroit way in which you 
handle your napkin, as implying 
that you have never dined out before. 
No wonder that you perspire in be- 
wilderment, and that you neither 
venture to call for drink when you 
are thirsty, nor to help yourself to 
any of the varied dishes which are 
set before you according to artistic 
rules, not knowing which you-ought 
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to take first; so that you are fain to 
watch your next neighbour in order 
to learn the sequence of the courses, 
not a little envying his superior 
knowledge. So you go on ina state 
of fluster, sometimes admiring the 
good fortune of your rich friend, his 
gold and his ivory, and all his 
luxury; and at other times com- 
passionating yourself that so insig- 
nificant a person should have taken 
the liberty to exist. Soon come the 
healths; and the host, calling for a 
large bowl, pledges you by the title 
of his instructor, or whatever it may 
be. You take the cup, and are quite 
at a loss for any reply suitable to the 
occasion, thus getting for yourself 
the character of a clown. The wine 
is strong, the feast is protracted ; 
you eat and drink more than is good 
for you, and get your stomach into 
such atroubledstate that you pray for 
an earthquake, or analarm of fire, or 
anything that may bring the enter- 
tainment toa close. For my part,’ 


adds Lucian, ‘I had rather dine on 
herbs and white salt, so that I may 


eat like a free man, when I like and 
just as muchasI like.’ He goes on 
to show in other ways how irksome 
was the degradation which the 
learned man underwent at the 
hands of his patron, and how in- 
adequate was the ‘hire’ which he 
received; describing in very dra- 
matic style the discussion of such a 
bargain between the parties—the 
pompous airs of liberality put on by 
the patron, the shyness of the pro- 
posed tutor; the shabby device of 
the former, who turns to one of his 
parasites, inviting him to name a 
proper stipend in a delicate negotia- 
tion between two persons far above 
mercenary considerations; and the 
inevitable answer of the obsequious 
referee about the honour of a con- 
nection with our noble friend’s 
household and so forth, as constitut- 
ing in itself a sufficient recompense, 
while he goes on to name some 
small pittance in satisfaction of the 

atron’s doubt. It is still worse, 
Soon contends, to be philosopher- 
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in-waiting to a great lady; and he 
describes the indignation of one 
Thesmopolis, who, having been re- 
quested by some fashionable dame 
to attend her into the country, found 
himself put into the same carriage 
with her page, an Asiatic slave of 
the most effeminate type; and how 
the angry sage was still further 
mortified when the lady halted on 
the road in order to entreat him 
to take charge of her pet-dog 
Myrrhina, whose accouchement was 
momentarily expected, ‘and these 
cursed servants,’ said the lady, 
‘will neither attend to her nor 
to me.’ The philosopher gravely 
undertook the duties assigned him, 
to the delight of the saucy page, 
who chaffed him on his abandon- 
ment of the Stoic rule for that of 
the Cynics. The whole of Lucian’s 
complaints of these indignities and 
hardships will remind the English 
reader of Macaulay’s description of 
a domestic chaplain’s life among 
our ancestors some hundred and 
fifty years ago. ‘The coarse and 
ignorant squire, who thought it 
belonged to his dignity to have 
grace said every day at his table by 
an ecclesiastic in full canonicals, 
found means to reconcile dignity 
with economy. Sometimes the 
reverend man nailed up the apricots, 
and sometimes he curried the coach- 
horses. He cast up the farrier’s 
bills. He walked ten miles with a 
message or a parcel. He was per- 
mitted to dine with the family, but 
he was expected to content himself 
with the plainest fare.’ Compare 
Lucian’s domestic philosopher, 
dragged about through the Roman 
streets in the train of his patron, 
waiting in the cold or heat while 
the latter pays his complimentary 
visits, coming wearied with his 
day’s work to the evening meal, 
where he can hardly get where- 
withal to satisfy his hunger, and 
just when he thinks some appetis- 
ing dish is within his reach, finds it 
suddenly withdrawn by an insolent 
menial, who murmurs in his ear, 
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‘Come, come, that’s not for us.’ 
The close analogy between the 
philosopher in a Koman household 
and the chaplain in an English 
one is humorously illustrated by 
Lucian’s description of a lady who 
stops her spiritual adviser in an elo- 
quent discourse on the beauty of 
virtue that she may read a note jusé 
brought her from a gallant; sign- 
ing to the good man to proceed 
when she has finished the perusal 
of her billet. 

Lucian, as we have said before, 
is never tired of flouting and 
fleering at the philosophers of his 
day—much as Erasmus pursued the 
worldly-minded monks of his. 
Nevertheless it had evidently been 
the object of the Syrian statuary’s 
dreams in early life that he should 
himself learn to trace the great 
thoughts of Plato, and himself be 
a preacher to mankind of the truths 
revealed through Divine philosophy. 
It was not in scorn of such pursuits 
that he lent his wit to the mockeries 
in his Auction of Lives and other 
pieces composed in a like vein. 
But he made it his delight to pry 
into the impostures of life, and he 
was, it may be, too much engaged 
in stripping the mask off sham 
philosophers to observe the real 
nobleness and devotion to truth 
that might yet be found in connec- 
tion with the unkempt beard, the 
coarse abolla, and the simple pulse- 
meals, which provoked such un- 
measured ridicule from worldly 
Romans—Vulfenius and his set, as 
recorded by Persius. In the 
Nigrinus, as we have before re- 
marked, he sketched, apparently 
from fancy, some hints of such a 
teacher as he had hoped to find 
when he threw down his hammer 
and chisel and left the marble Mer- 
cury unfinished. And in the Her- 
motimus, which is expressly directed 
against the dogmatic teaching of 
the several sects of philosophers, 
he nevertheless introduces the Stoic 
Hermotimus as an honest and in- 
telligent enquirer after truth, who, 
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of course, is fain to yield at last to 
Lucian’s arguments (as put into the 
mouth of one Lycinus), and admit 
that life is too short for any man to 
undertake to decide between the 
multitude of wrangling sects about 
him. For Lucian first shakes his 
faith in the Stoic system by forcing 
him to acknowledge that he has 
never met with a man who lived up 
to the principles taught by the 
Stoics. ‘And Idonotspeak’ (says 
Lycinus) ‘from any special enmity 
against the Stoics, for the argument 
has a common application against 
all the sects, and I should have 
pressed it on you just as strongly if 
you had been a follower of Plato or 
of Aristotle.’ He dwells at some 
length on the want of a common 
standard of authority which shall 
determine between conflicting 
dogmas. Not having this, and 
finding that all your systems alike 
fail in producing the model man at 
which they aim, why then fight no 
more about their respective merits, 
but own that ‘his can’t be wrong 
whose life is in the right.’ He 
urges on his adversary an argument 
to which a Christian at all events 
would have been at no loss to reply ; 
but Lucian, we may presume, had 
never read the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. ‘Are you,’ he asks 
ironically, ‘in training for another 
life, that you spend the whole of 
your allotted span here in learning 
how to live when you shall get to 
it? Youare like aman who labours 
at the menu of a perfect dinner till 
he dies of starvation. Have you 
not yet—you, the leaders of the 
philosophic crew—discovered that 
virtue consists in action; in’ the 
doing of that which is just, that 
which is wise, that which is brave ? 
You are lost in admiration at the 
ingenuity of teachers who merely 
bewilder their disciples, who are 
skilled in putting dialectical ques- 
tions, in sophistries and subtleties, 
and in placing disputants on the 
horns of a dilemma. That is to 
say, you neglect the fruit or practi- 
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cal part of your studies, and busy 
yourselves about the bark, and pelt 
each other with the leaves. Just 
so a man might pour water into a 
mortar and pound away with a 
pestle, fancying he was making 
great progress, and quite unaware 
that the water is water still, though, 
as they say, he were to pound his 
arms off.’ Itis evident that Lucian 
would have been somewhat of a 
latitudinarian if he had lived in 
later days. One can imagine what 
his comments would have been on 
the homoousion and homoiousion 
controversy. 

There were times when he al- 
lowed his sense of caricature to run 
away with him; as in the Auction 
of Lives, where he satirises the phi- 
losophical sects by taking liberties, 
which approach to ribaldry, with the 
honoured names of their founders. 
The sects appealed severally to the 
life of Chrysippus, of Aristotle, of 
every other master, as an exemplar 
to their adherents. And as the 
teachers received fees for their les- 
sons (a topic which Lucian always 
held as fair game), he thought the 
image would be germane to the sub- 
ject if he represented Mercury as an 
auctioneer knocking down the lives 
of these great men to the best bid- 
ders. The details of the scene are 
broad burlesque rather than satire. 
Socrates is introduced with a poor 
travesty on passages in the Sym- 
positwm and other works of Plato. 
Aristippus (with whom we are fa- 
miliar, through Horace’s introduc- 
tion, as a man of the world as well 
as a philosopher) is recommended 
by the auctioneer on the ground of 
his liberality as regards the enjoy- 
ment of worldly pleasures, being de- 
scribed as ‘a very valuable lot, well 
worthy the attention of a wealthy 
gentleman.’ The best fan, perhaps, 
is made out of Pyrrho, the Berkeley 
of his day, who when he is knocked 
down to a purchaser begins to ques- 
tion the reality of that purchaser’s 
existence, and reserves’ his judg- 
ment, indeed, as to the truth of the 
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whole proceeding, having nothing 
but the unsupported evidence of the 
senses, or impressions supposed to be 
conveyed by them. Lucian seems 
to have been afterwards ashamed of 
his irreverence, and endeavoured to 
apologise for it in the Fisherman; 
trying to show that his jests were 
levelled, not at the great sages them- 
selves, but at the unworthy followers 
who paraded their names. His 
defence is not a very successful one. 

Lucian, as we have seen, laughed 
at the philosopher of whom Horace 
said, Omnis Aristippum decuit status 
et color et res. Nevertheless this is 
just the character to which, we 
should fancy, Lucian himself would 
have aspired, at least in the later 
period of his life. He was essenti- 
ally a many-sided man. Nothing 
that was human came amiss to him, 
although he affected to laugh at it 
all. His Herodotus, his Zeuwis, and 
other pieces testify to that keen ap- 
preciation of the plastic arts which, 
as he himself has told us, was 


among the memories of his boy- 
hood. And he wrote a little trea- 
tise About Dancing, which would 
rouse the sympathies of an admirer 


of the ballet in our own time. He 
had made up his mind, it would 
seem, to take lite as it came to him 
and make the best of it; and he 
thought that for this purpose a 
certain practical instinct would 
stand him in better stead than all 
the learning of the schools. So, 
although, as we have seen, he 
claimed to have given up Rhe- 
toric for the purpose of devoting 
himself to Philosophy, he gave up 
Philosophy in her turn, in the hope 
of arriving at the essential result of 
her teaching by some practical wis- 
dom of his own, abnormis sapiens, like 
Horace’s friend Ofellus. He claims 
in the Hermotimus-the designation 
of idwrnc, a mere layman as distin- 
guished from the divines and jurists 
whose place the philosophic class 
professed to supply. One can well 
understand how such a man would 
pass without difficulty from the stu- 
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dent life,on which he had bestowed 
so much of his time and industry, 
to become a reader of men rather 
than of books, and apply the lessons 
learned in his study to the active 
business of the world. He was 
more successful than such convert- 
ites sometimes are. We hear of 
him as holding agood fiscal appoint- 
ment in Egypt under the Imperial 
Government. This piece of good 
fortune did not come to him, he 
says, until he ‘had one foot in 
Charon’s boat.’ But he probably 
lived to enjoy the fruits of it for a 
considerable time. 

On putting off the garb and habit 
of a professed philosopher (if indeed 
he ever seriously devoted himself to 
the profession), Lucian, as we may 
suppose, settled down in the ways 
of an ordinary man of the world— 
saying with Candide, Il faut cultiver 
notre jardin, and bidding farewell to 
schools, systems, and ‘ principles.’ 
As we have said, there is no evi- 
dence that he was ever sufficiently 
acquainted with Christianity to have 
soughtin that quarter for satisfaction 
of the problems which the conflict- 
ing theories of philosophy had left 
unsolved for him. If we discard (as 
it seems on sound critical authority 
we are bound to do) the Philopatris 
from the list of his genuine works, 
the most express reference that we 
find to Christianity in his writings 
is in the biographical sketch which 
bears the title Peregrinus. Lucian 
himself professes to have known 
Peregrinus with some degree of in- 
timacy, and to have been present at 
the extraordinary scene which he 
describes when, during the Olym- 
pian Games, Peregrinus, having 
given public notice to the assembled 
multitude of his intention, heaped 
and kindled his own funeral pile, and 
placing himself upon it in the pre- 
sence of many friends and admirers, 
sufiered himself to be burned to 
ashes. Lucian, whose aim is to 
describe Peregrinus as a clever 
charlatan, thus speaks of his connec- 
tion with the Christian community : 
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‘When he had acquired a complete 
knowledge of that wonderful doc- 
trine of the Christians, by associating 
with their priests and scribes in 
Palestine, he very shortly (as might 
well be) made children of them all, 
and came out as a prophet, and 
leader in their rites and synagogues, 
and everything else in his own 
person, explaining and illustrating 
their books, and composing many 
of his own.’ Lucian insists that 
Peregrinus had worldly ends to 
serve by all this zeal; and tells 
how, when the new convert was 
imprisoned on account of his reli- 
gious profession, he was waited on, 
day and night, by ‘old women and 
widows and orphans,’ bringing him 
dainty dishes in great variety, and 
reciting their sacred forms of words. 
‘Moreover,’ he continues, ‘there 
came from several cities of Asia 
Christians commissioned by the 
community to give him aid and en- 
couragement. It is wonderful what 
alacrity they show whenever any 
case of need becomes of public 
notoriety. In brief, they spare 
nothing; and thus Peregrinus, on 
the ground of his imprisonment, 
drew large sums of money from 
them. For these unfortunate people 
have persuaded themselves that they 
are wholly endowed withimmortality 
and shall live through all time, for 
which reason they think lightly of 
death, and are generally willing 
enough to encounter it. Besides, 
their first law-giver persuaded them 
that they should all be brothers one 
of another, when they have once 
passed over to a denial of the 
Grecian gods, and to the worship of 
that crucified sophist of theirs, and 
to a life in accordance with his 
laws. They have accepted such 
doctrines without any sufficient 
warranty, and thus they learn to 
despise the good things of the world 
and to treat them as if they were 
held in common. Accordingly when 
a juggler and a trickster and a 
shrewd, cunning fellow gets hold of 
them, he becomes rich in a very short 
8 
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time, and grins at their simplicity.’ 
If we are to believe Lucian’s story, 
Peregrinus levied largecontributions 
on Christian liberality; but his in- 
sincerity being subsequently dis- 
covered, this source of worldly 
prosperity failed him, and headopted 
the character of a Cynic philosopher, 
which he maintained up to the time 
of his sensational suicide. It is the 
aim of Lucian to represent Pere- 
grinus as actuated throughout his 
life, and especially in the last 
scene of it, by a morbid love of no- 
toriety. The work appears to have 
been written soon after the mar- 
tyrdom of Polycarp; and it is 
not unlikely that Lucian, who 
was by no means himself such stuff 
as martyrs are made of, may have 
wished to insinuate and may ho- 
nestly have persuaded himself 
that he had, in the story of Pere- 
grinus, fully analysed the motive 
which prompted men in his time 
to give their bodies to be burned. 
Whether it was from a desire to 
depreciate such men, or from some 
personal antipathy to Peregrinus 
himself, he has told his story with 
an air of bitterness that amounts 
to malignity, and suggests the be- 
lief that the picture drawn is an 
unfair one; especially as regards 
the vices and crimes attributed to 
the philosopher: whom, on the 
other hand, Aulus Gellius, who had 
heard and known him at Athens, 
praises as vir gravis atque constans ; 
while Ammianus Marcellinus on 
the Pagan side, and Tertullian on 
the Christian, concur in bearing 
testimony to hismerits. So strongly 
impressed was Wieland (himself a 
kindred spirit to Lucian—witness 
more particularly his Die Abderiten) 
with the belief that Peregrinus had 
been unjustly traduced in this man- 
ner, that he composed a fanciful 
sketch of his own as the probable 
vera effigies of the man whose linea- 
ments had been distorted in Lu- 
cian’s picture through so many 
centuries. These comments of Lu- 
cian on the early Christians have 
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been strongly resented by some of 
the ecclesiastical authorities in the 
Middle Ages. Several monastic 
copyists have altogether omitted 
the Peregrinus in transcribing Lu- 
cian’s works, and one of them 
records in his manuscript that he 
had done so on account of the 
‘scoffs against Christianity.’ On 
which Tannegui Le Fevre (Ma- 
dame Dacier’s father, who edited 
Lucian under the Latinised name of 
Tanaquil Faber) comments thus: 
‘Musis Greecis et bonarum litera- 
rum Genio lubet gratulari quod non 
omnes majores nostri ita fatui et 
muliebriter pii fuerint neque tam 
inconsultam pietatem coluerint.’ 
Lucian will always be best 
known by his more imaginative 
writings, not only for their own 
quaint humour, but for the influ- 
ence which they seem to have 
exercised over humourists of more 
modern times. He probably himself 
looked to the bold, wild fancies of 
Aristophanes as his model in these 
compositions. Indeed, the self- 
same Cuckoo-cloudland with which 
we are familiar as the scene of 
the Birds of Aristophanes is trans- 
planted into the topography of Lu- 
cian’s True History, a narrative full 
of those grotesque exaggerations of 
the Munchausen type which seem 
to be congenial to American hu- 
mour. The Icaromenippus is, how- 
ever, a work still more strongly 
tinctured with the Aristophanic 
spirit. Lucian is very fond of in- 
troducing the Cynic philosopher 
Menippus into his romances. Me- 
nippus must have been dead before 
Lucian was born ; but the latter had 
evidently studied his writings, and 
although he hated the whole Cynic 
school, and though he speaks of 
Menippus as being among them all 
the most given to barking and 
snapping, it is evident that he had 
some kindness for a writer whose 
love of a grave jest seems by ancient 
testimony to have been as incor- 
rigible as his own. In the Icaro- 
menippus he narrates how this 
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philosopher, finding life on the earth 
full of puzzles physical and moral, 
and the sages to whom he resorted 
hopelessly atissue in theirconflicting 
theories about both, determined to 
attempt a journey to the throne of 
Jupiter himself, there to get his 
doubts clearly resolved. For this 
purpose he contrives an ingenious 
adaptation of eagles’ and vultures’ 
wings, by means of which he ac- 
complishes his flight, which he de- 
scribes on his return in the most 
business-like phraseology. ‘Three 
thousand stadia from the earth to 
the moon, that was our first stage ; 
then straight up to the sun, about 
five hundred parasangs: from that 
point again the ascent to heaven 
itself and the Acropolis of Jupiter 
may be flown in one day by an eagle 
in good condition.’ So he instructs 


afriend whom he meets on returning 
to earth, and who naturally con- 
gratulates him that he has not 
come to grief after the manner of 
Icarus, and thus added a Menippean 
Seato our maps. Menippus ofcourse 


is easily induced to relate his ad- 
ventures. He tells how on reaching 
the moon he fell in with the shade 
of Empedocles, under whose guid- 
ance he surveyed the earth and its 
doings, as Gulliver did the realm of 
Lilliput, of course observing 


How very weak the very wise, 
How very small the very great are, 


Beyond the revelation thusafforded 
him of the crimes and follies wrought 
by the rulers of mankind, he is as- 
tonished at the insignificant dimen- 
sions which from his present point 
of view he sees to belong to those 
objects which had been thought so 
mighty in the world below. ‘ How 
I laughed,’ he says, ‘ at seeing men 
contending for the possession of 
land, or priding themselves on 
owning a thousand plethra at Sicyon 
or Marathon! Why, the whole of 
Greece, as I saw it, was about four 
fingers in length, and the estate of 
the largest landowner among them 
would be about the size of one of 
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Epicurus’s atoms. And there I saw 
the Cynurian territory, no bigger 
than an Egyptian bean, and re- 
membered that for such a trifle. 
so many warriors of Argos and 
Lacedeemon had fallen in one day.’ 
After moralising in this strain, and 
being fully convinced of the litile- 
ness of mankind, he proposes to pro- 
ceed on his journey, and relates how, 
before he had soared aloft very far, 
the Moon called out to ask him 
whether he would undertake a com- 
mission from her to Jupiter. ‘Any 
verbal message,’ says Menippus, ‘ I 
will deliver, but I must decline to 
carry anything.’ So the Moon 
charges him with her complaint to 
Jupiter: ‘Iam quite worn out,’ she 
says, ‘ by the philosophers, whoseem 
to havenothingto do but pry into my 
concerns with their fussy enquiries, 
whatI am,and how big,and why lam 
semicircular or gibbous; and then 
some say that I am inhabited, and 
others that I hang over the sea like 
amirror ; and, worst of all, they have 
a story that my very light is neither 
genuine nor honestly come by, but 
obtained from the Sun, by which 
tattle they would fain sow discord 
between my brother and myself.’ 
The Moon declares all this to be the 
more hard upon her, because in the 
course of her watchings she becomes 
aware of the nocturnal pranks of 
many of these wise doctors who 
wear such solemn looks by day, but 
of whom she could tell a few stories 
if she chose. She will be most 
thankful to Jupiter if he will con- 
found the physiologists, choke the 
dialecticians, dig up the Porch, burn 
down the Grove of Academus, and 
silence the disputations in the Peri- 
patus. This message Menippus 
receives in charge and speeds on his 
upward way. Having reached the 
gate of heaven he is conducted by 
Mercury into the presence of Jupiter, 
who thunders forth an Homeric 
hexameter by way of asking him his 
business. Sttnned at first by the 
‘magnificence of sound,’ he presently 
recovers himself, and explains how 
82 
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perplexed he has been by the mutual 
contradictions of philosophic sys- 
tems, and wishes to have an authori- 
tativedecision between themall; and 
he also delivers the Moon’s message 
in full detail. He is kindly received 
and conducted by Jupiter into his 
audience chamber, to which the 
prayers of mankind are about to rise. 
On their way some talk takes place 
which seems to indicate the decay 
which in Lucian’s time was already 
passing on the old sanctities of 
Paganism. Jupiter asks Menippus, 
among other questions, why it is 
that the Athenians have fur so many 
years omitted to celebrate the 
Diasia, their ancient festival in his 
honour, whether they are ever 
likely to completé their Olympian 
temple, and whether the thieves 
who robbed the sanctuary at 
Dodona have been apprehended. 
And when on his subsequently 
asking what opinion men entertain 
of him at the present time, he 
receives a courtly answer from 


Menippus, the god retorts quickly, 
‘Ay, ay, whether you tell me or 
not, I know their love of novelty. 
There was a time when, as Homer 
sings— 


eus was in all the streets and marts of 
men, 


but now my altars are colder 
than the laws of Plato or the 
syllogisms of Chrysippus,’ the new 
moral guides of the world as Lucian 
would insinuate, but not, in his 
view at least, more effective than 
the old worships. 

After this we have the scene in 
Jupiter’s audience chamber, where 
Lucian, dwelling on the idle, in- 
consistent, or criminal prayers which 
come up to heaven from the earth, 
handles a theme which has been a 
favourite one with satirists from the 
days of Juvenal to those of Johnson. 
As we may suppose, Jupiter is sore- 
ly perplexed about satisfying the 
various conflicting requests of his 
votaries—the husbandman askin 
for rain, the fuller for fine weather, 
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the mariner sailing northwards and 
he who is bound southwards 
severally calling for a fair wind. 
The distribution seems to be made 
very much at random at last when 
the day’s orders are given as to the 
weather—rain for Scythia, snow for 
Greece, a thousand bushels of hail 
for Cappadocia, and so forth. 

The Dream, or the Cock, is a 
dramatic sketch with a similar pur- 
pose, being designed more parti- 
cularly to counteract the desire for 
wealth in human minds. Micyllus 
is a poor cobbler, who, dreaming 
that he is a rich man, and sur- 
rounded by all the luxuries and 
enjoyments that suit his fortune, is 
suddenly awakened by the crowing 
of his cock. On his expressing his 
indignation at being thus bereft of 
his fancied happiness, the cock, 
speaking with human voice, excuses 
himself for the interruption, and 
undertakes to convince Micyllus 
that he is better off in his actual 
poverty than most of the rich men 
of whose bliss he dreams. This he 
affirms from his own long expe- 
rience, proceeding to relate how, 
according to the Pythagorean doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls, 
he can look back to many bodies 
which he has animated, and among 
them Pythagoras himself. Micyllus 
asks if he has ever been a king, to 
which the cock answers in the 
affirmative, and adds that he has 
never had such a bad time of it in 
any stage of his transmutations; 
going on to expatiate on the dis- 
comforts, and cares, and apprehen- 
sions that surround a monarch; 
whose state he likens to a god’s 
image in the temples, noble in ex- 
ternal form, and cunningly wrought 
with gold and ivory, while inter- 
nally it is kept together by clamps 
and nails and pegs, and made up 
by means of pitch combined with 
clay. When the cock has made 
his transmigrations known to 
Micyllus, and has explained that 
(according to the story attributed 
to Pythagoras) he was Euphorbus 
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during the siege of Troy, Micyllus, 
who had more curiosity on the sub- 
ject than Mr. Lowe, eagerly asks 
him whether the Homeric narra- 
tive was in accordance with fact. 
‘Homer ?’ replies the cock, ‘ what 
should he know about it? Why, 
he was a camel in Bactria during 
the whole time of the siege.’ 

By way of convincing Micyllus 
that all is not gold which glitters, the 
cock proposes that they shall go 
round and inspect the interiors of 
some of these envied houses. He 
has a charm, taught him by Mer- 
eury, by which they may do this, 
unseen themselves. The reader of 
Le Sage’s works will, perhaps, see 
in this story the original of Le Diable 
Boiteuz. 

Of all Lucian’s works, perhaps 
the Timon might be selected as 
the most interesting. The story 
of the great misanthrope commends 
itself to Lucian’s mind as well as to 
Shakespeare’s ; but the two writers 
have handled it in a very different 
manner. Shakespeare’s creative 
power seized on the whole soul and 
being of the distraught Athenian, not 
without a certain sympathy kindled 
within him by a spirit at war with 
itself—such a mood as we trace at 
times in other parts of his works, 
as in the melancholy of Hamlet and 
of Jaques, or in the rage of Lear. 
But to Lucian the character of 
Timon was merely matter for mirth 
—one more chapter in the book of 
human foibles, and one more theme 
for his laughter. The story was a 
suggestive text for shrewd satire on 
the meanness and hollowness of the 
people among whom we have to live, 
and the vanity of the things which 
they prize. And so he has,reated 
the subject. 
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Lucian’s satire, as we have said, 
was always of the serener sort. 
This quality, and a certain air of 
self-complacency about his writings, 
seem to make it likely that they 
were, for the most part, the studies 
of his later years. They suggest 
the mood of a man for whom the 
turmoil of life is over, and who may 
now enjoy his leisure and survey 
mankind and their absurdities from 
his easy chair. Probably he laughed 
on, and wrote on, till pretty near 
the close of his long life. Of the 
particulars of his death we have no 
trustworthy record. At all events 
he was not the man to make such 
an exit as Swift anticipated for him- 
self—‘ dying for rage like a poisoned 
rat ina hole.’ Suidas indeed says 
that he was worried to death by 
dogs; but Suidas, like John Foxe 
the martyrologist, is fond of dis- 
covering these dreadful and excep- 
tional forms of death in the history 
of persecutors and other obnoxious 
persons. As this story appears to 
lack the support of any authentic 
testimony, it has been generally dis- 
carded ; and we may venture rather 
to imagine the old jester playing 
his part to the last, and passing 
away with some quiet sarcasm at 
the expense of that life which he 
had retained so long, and which 
with all its concerns he always pro- 
fessed to hold in so little esteem. 
He was conviva satur : 


Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti : 
Tempus abire tibi est. 


He would not accept the rules of 
the Epicurean philosophy; but thus 
far, we should think, he must have 
been practically in accord with 
Horace. 
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BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN! 


By 


EM, lett inquiry be made con- 

cerning the death of a man 
whoe hath beene killed in a ship, 
vessell, or boate, or apparrell of 
any ship, how and whoe killed him, 
and whether by the ship’s apparrell, 
by what apparrell, and unto whome 
the ship did belong.’ Such was the 
ancient sea law of the dark ages as 
recorded in ‘The Blacke Booke of 
the Admiralty,’ in an addendum to 
the ‘inquisition taken at Queenborow 
by the command of our Lord King 
Edward the Third.’ We live, how- 
ever, in more civilised times ; hence 
the modern ‘ shipping interest law,’ 
‘ Let dead men tell no tales.’ The 
simplicity and convenience of the 
modern law are self-evident. ‘ How 
and whoe killed him? and unto 
whome the ship did belong ?’ would 
in these days be very troublesome 


and awkward inquiries for living 


men. It might interfere sadly with 
the principles of free trade. True, 
landsmen bear the burden of such 
inquiries when they concern lands- 
men with equanimity, inconvenient 
as they must be to free trade in evil 
doing. Let us suppose that the 
* medical certificate of the cause of 
death,’ without which no interment 
can take place on land, were done 
away with ; that all coroners were 
dismissed ; and that the common 
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law took no cognizance of human 
life unless when a murderer forced 
himself red-handed upon justice. 
The law of England would then be 
assimilated to the ‘shipping interest’ 
law of the sea. Would not evil- 
doers then feel more secure in the 
knowledge that, so long as they re- 
spected the property of well-to-do 
people, the persons of all classes 
were beneath legal consideration, 
in all cases short of red-handed 
murder ? The lives of men would 
then be placed even below the pre- 
sent level of those of wives. Public 
opinion, following the law, would, 
though differing in the several social 
strata, take in all a downward 
course on the question of human 
life. The legal securities being re- 
moved, the ratio of mortality might 
be expected to rise and deaths by 
violence to increase. 

Human nature at sea and in the 
‘shipping interest’ is very much 
the same as elsewhere. Removed 
from the influences of the Church, 
of social amenities, and of the 
press, the absence of legal securi- 
ties to life at sea has the natural 
effect. With no ‘medical certifi- 
cate of the cause of death;’ no 
coroner’s or other legal inquest ; no 
common law affecting life, excepting 
in the case of red-handed murder, 
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the ratio of mortality in the British 
Mercantile Marine is naturally large. 
Happily dead seamen leave a little 
property behind them, in the form 
of unpaid wages and clothes ; and 
the inquiry denied to their lives is 
accorded to their property. The 
Government steps in as executor to 
working seamen—a remunerative 
office, which leads incidentally to 
the registration in general terms of 
the assumed cause of death. The 
Government, does not, however, act 
as executor to the masters or 
captains, about 25,000 in number, 
so that nobody knows how many 
master mariners die on the high 
seas, much less ‘ whoe killed’ them, 
or ‘unto whome the ship did 
belong.’ 

While the annual Statistical Ab- 
stract of the Health of the Navy, 
affecting about 47,000 adults, oc- 
cupies about 85 pages of print, 
the return relative to the deaths 
amongst 196,000 merchant seamen 
occupies two pages of very widely 
spaced type. ‘This compression 
necessitates the absence of all ex- 
planation as to how the figures are 
arrived at, or of the proportion they 
bear to the living men amongst 
whom the mortality occurs. As- 
suming for the moment the correct- 
ness of the causes of death assigned 
in the return, it is still necessary to 
remember that the figures do not 
include seamen dying after their 
arrival and discharge within the 
United Kingdom, noris any allusion 
made to the numbers who are landed 
at home in a dying state. In this 
and other particulars the mortality 
return for the Mercantile Marine 
excludes numerous cases included 
in that for the Royal Navy. Men- 
of-war’s men are also subject to 
death from causes unknown to 
merchant seamen; for example, in 
the Health of the Navy for 1872, 
five men are recorded as dying from 
wounds in action, and five others 
from injuries received in gunnery 
exercises. The ages are not recorded 
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in the Naval Abstract, but the pro- 
portion of mortality in the Mercan- 
tile Return above 50 years of age is 
exceedingly small (18'in every 1,000 
deaths)—those of masters being ex- 
cluded from the return. More than 
two-thirds ofthe mortality at known 
ages occurs in the Merchant Navy 
when under 30 years of age. It is 
not, therefore, probable that the 
average age when life terminates 
whilst serving in the Royal Navy is 
much lower than that amongst 
merchant seamen afloat. Whatever 
way the two mortality returns be 
viewed, there seems no injustice to 
the merchant service in an equal 
comparison, 

The ratio of mortality in that 
portion of the Mercantile Marine, 
which is on the high seas and 
abroad, is nearly twice that of 
miners between the ages of 15 and 
65 years; but this comparison is 
obviously unfair to the mining 
population, as miners discharged 
from work in a dying state are still 
included in the Registrar-General’s 
Return. The ratio of mortality in 
the Royal Navy is only one-third 
that of the Mercantile Marine. To 
reduce the mortality in the latter 
to one-third of what it is would 
make an .enormous difference. 
1,522 merchant seamen would 
then die annually instead of 4,564. 


In other words, were the ratio of 


mortality similar to that of the 
Queen’s service, upwards of 3,000 
merchant seamen would be preserved 
alive who now annually die. 

That the absence of all legal se- 
curity to life at sea is responsible 
for some of this loss appears from 
acloser examination of the mortality 
returns. Thus, whilst about one- 
third of the mortality in the Royal 
Navy is recorded as caused by vio- 
lence, two-thirds is the ratio of vio- 


, lent deathsin the Mercantile Marine. 
- But as to ‘how and whoe killed’ 


them, ‘ and unto whome the ship 
did belong,’ modern shipping in- 
terest law does not ‘lett inquiry 
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‘be made.’ We live in the era 
of commerce and civilisation. To 
‘lett inquiry be made concerning 
the death of a man whoe hath beene 
killed in a ship, vessell, or boate,’ &., 
was all very well in the dark ages. 

In the year of grace 1871, 2,189 
lives, of which 1,500 were seamen, 
were lost by British shipwrecks, 
and 31,051 others were imperilled ; 
yet not a single individual was 
charged with manslaughter for any 
one of the lives so lost, or with any 
other crime for imperilling the lives 
of 31,000 other human beings. 
True, the property involved did 
come within reach of the law in 
certain cases, so that, out of at least 
3,372 captains who endangered or 
lost human life, 53 officers had 
their certificates of competency sus- 
pended or cancelled for the ‘loss, 
damages, or abandonment of ships,’ 
and 74 officers were acquitted on 
legal investigations as to the pro- 
perty lost. Yet the author of 


Shipwrecks, who is publicly stated 
to be the Marine Secretary of the 


Boardof Trade, writing in 1871 what 
is republished in 1873, openly states 
that ‘ shipwrecks and marine disas- 
ters, so far from always being what 
is irreverently and generally termed 
“the act of God,” are frequently 
nothing less than the result of the 
culpable negligence or direct and 
premeditated misdeeds of men. 
Shipwrecks, so far fromarising from 
unknown and unintelligible and 
unpreventible causes, are but too 
often the result of direct villanies, 
which can and ought to be punished 
with as little sentimentality, and as 
vigorously, as any other and more 
common act of swindling, fraud, or 
murder.’ So then ‘ direct villanies,’ 
‘ swindling,’ ‘fraud,’ or ‘murder’ 
deprived some of those 2,189 men 
of life, and imperilled the lives of 
some of the 31,000 others ; yet not a 
single ‘villain,’ ‘swindler,’ ‘frau- 
dulent owner,’ or ‘murderer’ was 
in 1871 placed on his trial for any 
one of these series. 
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Had this mortality occurred on 
land, the coroner would have 
stepped in to inquire ‘ whoe killed 
them,’ and even if no ‘direct vil- 
lanies’ appeared, culpable negli- 
gence is a crime placed by the law 
on a level with culpable homicide, 
Before the Mercantile Shipping Act 
was passed in 1854, the common 
law appears to have been capable 
of reaching deaths by violence 
on the high seas, at least if the 
ships were connected in any way 
with Scotland. The Marine Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade quotes, 
in his pamphlet on shipwrecks, 
the judgment given by three Scotch 
Judges in the case ofa ship wrecked 
in 1850, before the present Shipping 
Act was passed. Four of the lives 
lost were near relations of the Lord 
Justice General—a fact that was 
probably not without its effect 
upon the Procurator Fiscal. The 
judgment on the captain and mate 
reads thus :— 


Culpable homicide—culpable neglect of 
duty, and loss of life. eld—tst, that 
these were substantially one charge when- 
ever an accident happened which occasioned 
loss of life; 2nd, direction to jury that 
when the Crown had proved an accident 
by loss of life in a vessel under the panel's 
command, it lay on them to prove their 
innocence of all blame. 

The Lord Justice Clerk, in charging the 
jury, observed that, as had been remarked 
in many cases, there really was no difference 
between the crime of culpable homicide 
and culpable and reckless neglect of duty 
which resulted in the loss of life ; and the 
jury must, therefore, under their charge, 
consider the case as one of culpable homi- 
cide. Intention to do wrong was not part 
of the crime of culpable homicide; if in- 
tention was proved under such a charge it 
would amount to murder. The crime of 
culpable homicide was committed whenever 
a person unintentionally committed an act 
whereby the life of another was lost, or 
where he had failed to perform his duty, 
when charged with the preservation of life, 
without having a sufficient excuse for such 
neglect, and life was lost in consequence. . . « 

The principle of law the Court was 
bound to lay down to the jury . . . con- 
sisted in this: That any person placed in 
a situation in which his acts may affect the 
safety of others, must take all precautions 
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to guard against the risk to them arising 
from what he is doing. 

Though no ‘ villany’ was proved 
or even suspected in this case, the 
mate was sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation, and the captain to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, for 
the neglect of duty which proved 
fatal to one hundred persons. More- 
over, the Judges laid it down that 
‘grave criminal responsibility 
would arise’ also ‘ to the proprietor 
who should fail to have sufficient 
boats in the first instance, or re- 
fused proper allowance to have 
them maintained ;’ thus showing 
that the laws of Scotland so recent- 
ly as 1850 ‘lett inquiry be made 

. unto whome the ship did be- 
long.’ 

What the withdrawal of legal 
protection to life from seamen im- 
plies may be estimated by con- 
trasting the above judgment with 
the Marine Secretary’s statement 
in Shipwrecks, that ‘there are in- 
numerable preventible losses on our 
coasts and at sea.’ Yet not a single 
conviction for loss of life followed 
upon any one of these ‘ innumera- 
ble preventible losses on our coasts 
and at sea.’ ‘ We fully accept the 
fact,’ proceeds the Marine Secretary, 
‘that rotten, overladen, and other- 
wise unseaworthy ships are sent to 
sea from portsin “this our United 
Kingdom.” We also accept the 
fact that such ships are sometimes 
knowingly sent to sea, and that loss 
of life is too often the result.’ Yet 
nobody is placed on his trial for 
manslaughter. Nay, the Marine 
Secretary, more prudent than Mr. 
Plimsoll, does not convey a hint 
‘unto whome the ships did belong.’ 
Still these ships must have some 
owners; and it is not a little re- 
markable that the ownership of mis- 
sing and lost vessels is so carefully 
hidden. The annual wrecks, &c., 
are tabulated by the Board of Trade, 
in thirty-nine tables occupying 167 
pages of figures, inthe Abstracts of 
Wrecks, §c., but not a hint is con- 
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veyed in all these ponderous pages 
that the wrecked ships had any 
owners at all. Lloyd’s Analysis 
of Wrecks, 1868-71, contains 156 
pages of figures, but not a hint 
In any case as to the owncr- 
ship. A Registry of Shipowners 
which would show how many vessels 
each had owned during a course of 
years, and what the mortality had 
been under their several cares would 
be instructive. It would be some- 
thing novel to have such a return 
based upon the loss of life rather 
than upon the loss of property. 
It is, perhaps, natural that a Board 
of Trade should have profound re- 
gard for property and little or 
none for human life; for it may be 
supposed that the trade in life is an 
accident of commercial adventures. 
Still a Registry of Shiplosers 
would be highly instructive. 

It is difficult to understand for 
what purpose the 167 pages of 
wreck tables are annually drawn 
up by the Board of Trade, unless it 
be to darken knowledge. It is im- 
possible to deduce from them such 
common-place information as tohow 
many British ships are annually 
lost, and what ratio these bear to 
the whole number registered within 
the United Kingdom? The matter 
upon at least one hundred pages 
might be usefully exchanged for a 
registration of the names of ship- 
owners who have lost ships, giving 
the years in which they were lost, 
the number of persons thus drowned 
or killed, and the number of other 
lives thus imperilled. This infor- 
mation exists within the Board of 
Trade, and there could therefore be 
no physical difficulty in substituting 
these facts for the irrelevant matter 
It is now officially 
stated that ‘the total number of 
ships which, according to the facts 
reported, appear to have foundered 
or to have been otherwise totally 
lost on, or near, the coasts of the 
United Kingdom (alone) from wn- 


seaworthiness, wnsound gear, &c., in 
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the last ten years is 524, and the 
number of casualties arising from 
the same causes during the same 
period, and resulting in partial 
damage, is 655.’ Why not add ‘ un- 
to whome the ships did belong’? 
Did these 1,179 unseaworthy ships 
belong to 1,179 different proprie- 
tors ? or how many of them belong- 
ed to the same person? and what 
were the names of these shipowners 
and their places of abode ? 

Nearly half the wrecks, &c., on 
our own coasts during the ten years 
before 1872, viz. 7,838 out of 
17,086, happened in calms and 
gentle breezes up to winds in which 
a ship could just carry double-reefed 
topsails, with courses, jib, &c. The 
officials could easily tell us who 
owned these fair weather wrecks. 
Were these 7,838 fair weather 
wrecks owned by 7,838 different 
persons ? and what are their names 
and places of abode? The Board of 
Trade have the names recorded 
in their archives. The old sea law 


required that inquiry should be 
made ‘ unto whome the ship did be- 


long.’ If no shame attaches to 
losing ships, the proprietors cannot 
object to having their names pub- 
lished. If there be any shame at- 
tached to such public knowledge, 
the annual death of 2,189 human 
beings demand it, the health and the 
property of 31,000 other persons 
whose lives are yearly imperilled 
require it. 

Turning fromthe ships lostnear the 
United Kingdom, the Marine Secre- 
tary states in Shipwrecks that, ‘If 
we turn to the records of insurance, 
we shall find that in the last five 
years, ending 1869; in addition to 
the losses on our coasts, there are 
846 ships and crews whose end is 
utterly unknown. All we know of 
the846 “ missing” ships is, thatthey 
left their last ports of departure and 
that they have never since been 
heard of. The ships are posted up 
as “‘missing”’—the crews are mis- 
sing, but are not posted up—the 
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crews, the passengers, the widows 
and orphans left—but we must not 
enter into speculations.’ Who 
owned these 846 ‘ missing’ ships in 
which these crews and passengers 
were lost, and by which so many 
widows and orphans were made ? 
The Marine Secretary knows who 
these 846 proprietors are. Might 
not their names be published, with 
that of the other ships and lives lost 
by these gentlemen in other years ? 
The Marine Secretary wishes to 
throw the onus of this publication 
on Lloyd’s: ‘the underwriters on 
their part ought to set on foot some 
organisation or system whereby cer- 
tain men will for ever be placed in 
their black books,’ whilst the legis- 
lature takes up ‘the matter of un- 
seaworthy ships.’ We venture to 
submit that this is a reversal of the 
order of nature. The first duty of 
a Government is to protect the lives 
of its subjects, and it can obtain the 
power to institute such a ‘black 
book,’ for which it already possesses 
all the requisite material. The 
underwriters have only to deal with 
property, and so long as they know 
with accuracy the per-centages of 
ships lost on given voyages, it is a 
matter of pecuniary indifference to 
them how high or how low those 
per-centages are, or whether the 
losses are accompanied or not with 
sacrifice or hazard to life. If the 
per-centages of shipwreck on a given 
voyage be high, the premium is 
raiged accordingly, and if it be low, 
the premium is proportionately low- 
ered. So long then, as the per-cent- 
ages of property lost are known, the 
premium can be so regulated as to 
cover all pecuniary risks. Lloyd’s 
Analysis of Wrecks, §c., has, there- 
fore, very properly, a sole reference 
to property, the loss of life having 
no influence on the underwriters’ 
gains. But the Government Ab- 
stracts of Wrecks, §c., should not ac- 
cept property as the basis of tabu- 
lation, when 2,189 lives are annually 
lost with the property, and 31,000 
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other lives annually imperilled with 
it. 

The Marine Secretary points out 
‘ that it is not the interest of a ship- 
owner to keep his ship afloat, if by 
losing her he can make more than by 
employing her. The fact that losses 
are more numerous in seasons when 
freight is low, would appear to show 
that this is fully appreciated. What 
we have always felt in discussing 
questions concerning ships, is, that 
very many points are simple and 
straightforward in themselves, but 
the moment the element of insurance 
is introduced-they become compli- 
cated and to a great extent immoral. 
It is a remarkable fact, that unin- 
sured ships are, as a rule safer and 
longer-lived than those insured. It 
is also a fact that ought to be in- 
delibly impressed that many classed 
ships are lost just as they are going 
off their class.’ 

It is not accurately known how 
many of the 20,900 ships lost on the 
home coasts in the ten years 1862-71 
were insured, nor to what amount, 
but it is officially estimated that 
the pecuniary loss from the wrecks, 
&ec., of 15,637 of these ships was 
9,701,598l. (exclusive of cargo) ; 
but that 8,277 of these vessels were 
insured for 11,981,652. In other 
words, the insurance upon about 
one-half of the wrecked ships, the 
value of which is given, was two 
millions sterling more than the 
amount lost by the whole given. 
The information as to the cargoes 
is less complete; but, so far as it 
goes, it follows somewhat similar 
proportions, the loss of 4,873 cargoes 
being 3,757,605/., whilst the in- 
surance on 1,563 cargoes was 
2,891,550l. That is to say, the in- 
surance on one-third of the cargoes, 
the pecuniary loss of which is given, 
is only about one-fourth less than 
the amount lost upon the whole. 

The Marine Secretary has, there- 
fore, good reason for the statement 
that ‘the rapidity and facility with 
which insurances are, and must 
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necessarily be, effected, must, of 
course, directly open the door to 
fraud. A ‘good’ underwriter en- 
courages fraud just as much as a 
bad one; and it so happens that 
ships and cargoes that have never 
existed have been insured; and 
it is not until a heavy claim is 
made for a fraudulent loss, or acci- 
dent discloses the particulars, that 
the fraud is found out. . . . Were 
it not that life is often lost in the 
transaction, our sympathies would 
be with the sharp defrauders rather 
than the underwriters, because their 
business encourages attempts at 
fraud.’ If underwriters cannot be 
depended upon to prevent loss of 
property, much less may the Go- 
vernment or the public look to 
Lloyd’s to protect human life. This 
latter is not the function of under- 
writers, but of the Government and 
the Legislature. 

Lloyd’s Registry of Master Mari- 
ners for 1869 is not the least inte- 
resting of the many publications 
referring to shipwreck before us. 
It contains the names of about 
23,000 captains, with the ships they 
have commanded and lost. Six of 
these captains had up to 1869 con- 
trived to wreck four ships each, but 
with what loss of life is not stated. 
The average time between losing 
each vessel was seventeen months. 
Four of these wreckers were again in 
command at sea in 1869, and one 
was at sea as mate, and so, at the 
same rate, may have wrecked three 
more ships apiece by this time. The 
sixth wrecker had only lost his 
fourth ship the year before the pub- 
lication of the Registry, and was 
not, at that time, afloat, but he has 
probably been actively employed in 
that line ever since. Forty other 
captains had, up to 1869, wrecked 
three ships each, with an average 
of twenty-two months between each 
wreck, and, at the same rate, may 
have doubled their wrecks by this 
time. Three hundred and forty-two 
captains had lost two ships each 
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and 2,315 captains had lost a ship 
apiece. How many lives these gen- 
tlemen have lost, or who owned the 
ships, is not, of course, told. This 
registry of captain-wreckers is evi- 
dently very convenient for refer- 
ence by shipowning wreckers, as 
these latter do not fail to give full 
employment to those master ma- 
riners whose aptitude for wrecking 
is thus recorded. Might it not also 
be a convenience to these captains 
if a Registry of Shipowners who 
have a fatal facility for destroying 
life were also published? Perhaps, 
as this publication cannot be had 
to save life, it might possibly be had 
to facilitate its destruction, in the 
interests of commercial speculation. 
On whatever plea, it is of great im- 
portance to ‘lett inquiry be made 
concerning the death of a man whoe 
hath been killed in a ship, vessell, 
or boate, or apparell of any ship, 
how, and whoe killed him . . . and 


unto whome the ship did belong.’ 
To arrive at the legitimate ratio 


of total losses at sea, we have striven 
to investigate those of the Royal 
Navy, hoping thence to obtain a 
standard for comparison. This 
standard can hardly be regarded 
as an unfair one, seeing that the 
alleged incapacity of naval officers 
as seamen was urged by the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
by the press, in justification of the 
dismissal from the active service, on 
three weeks’ notice, of many of the 
most able, most active, and most va- 
luable of their number so recently 
as 1870. The absence of seaman- 
like skill must have been very great 
indeed which could palliate the in- 
justice thus so thoughtlessly and 

astily perpetrated. The addenda 
to James’s Naval History show that 
during the twenty-three years of 
war (1793-1815), the sea-going 
ships of war in commission annually 
averaged 489, besides an average of 
68 harbour ships. Of the former 
15°3 vessels were totally lost by foun- 
dering, wreck, or burningevery year, 
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with a total of 14,311 lives. That is 
to say, 3°13 ships of war per hundred 
were anpually lost, otherwise than 
in battle, during that great war. 

During the forty-two years of 
comparative peace (1816-57), 75 
vessels of war, or 1°8 ship per 
annum, were totally lost. If we 
suppose that the average number 
of sea-going ships in commission 
was 130, then the ratio of total 
losses during that period was 1°4 
per hundred yearly. 

During the twelve years 1860-72, 
when seaman-like skill is said to 
have forsaken the Royal Navy, 
twenty-two ships of war were totally 
lost. If we assume that an average 
of 200 sea-going vessels were an- 
bually in commission (exclusive of 
harbour service ships) in that period, 
then the total losses with which 
these unskilful officers were asso- 
ciated amounted to ‘915 percent. per 
annum. In other words, the officers 
discharged for general unskilfulness 
and incapacity to command British 
fleets and ships, lost little more than 
one-half the ratio of the vessels which 
were lost by their immediate prede- 
cessors, and less than one-third the 
ratio of the vessels lost otherwise 
than in battle during the last great 
maritime war. 

No doubt modern scientific ap- 
pliances have contributed to this 
extra safety in recent times; but 
they have done so to an equal extent 
in both services. There is then no 
injustice in fixing ‘915 per cent. per 
annum, the standard of the Royal 
Navy, as the standard of legitimate 
losses in the mercantile marine. 
The difficulty is to ascertain what 
are the total losses in the British 
Merchant Navy. The lowest estimate 
makes the ratio of total losses 
4°53 per hundred for 1871, or at 
least five times that of the Royal 
Navy; whilst if Lloyd’s List were 
to be taken as referring to British 
ships only, the ratio (8°33 per cent.) 
would be upwards of nine times 
that of the Queen’s service. That 
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is to say, the number of British 
merchant ships legitimately totally 
lostought to be 224 annually, instead 
of 1,162, or 2,135 vessels, as recorded 
by the Board of Trade, and by 
Lloyd’s respectively. Similarly the 
private ships in casualty with partial 
damage should be 854 annually, in- 
stead of 2,210; whilst those in 
casualty without damage should have 
been only 96 vessels, taking the ratio 
of naval disasters since 1860 as 
the standard. This estimate is pro- 
bably correct enough to justify the 
demand for more exact information 
on this important point, coupled 
with the names of the persons 
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‘unto whome the ships did be- 
long.’ 

But the loss of life from shipwreck 
is only one-third of the whole mor- 
tality amongst merchant seamen, 
whilst the ratio of the total is thrice 
that of the Royal Navy. Roughly 
the mortality may be divided into 
thirds: one-third arising from 
natural causes, so called ; one-third 
from shipwreck ; and one-third from 
other violences. If we apply again 
the ratio of mortality per thousand 
of the Royal Navy in 1872 to the 
196,500 merchant seamen, 1869-71, 
and contrast that standard with 
the actual fact, we find :— 


Averace Mortarity amona Mercuant SEAMEN. 


Causes of death 
1869-71 


Diseases and natural causes 
Drowned by shipwreck . 
| Ratio a by other violence. 
of 4 Deaths by other violence 

1871 (omitting action and gun- | 
shot wounds in R.N.) . 

Murder and homicide . ; 

| Suicide. . . « « 

| Unknown causes. 





Let it be remembered that the 
mortality return for the Merchant 
Navy ‘as it is’ does not include the 
deaths amongst 25,000 masters, nor 
of any seaman who dies within the 
United Kingdom after discharge, 
and, therefore, that the figures given 
greatly understate the actual mor- 
tality of the mercantile marine. 
Yet in every instance, except ap- 
parently suicide, the numbers 
would be far less if the ratio of the 
Royal Navy was obtained. As to 
suicide, it is observable that there 
were 196 ‘unknown causes,’ and 
some of these deaths may have been 
suicides. As most of the merchant 
seamen who die within the United 
Kingdom may be supposed to do so 


As it is , As it ought to be 


Per 1,000 | Per 1,000 
living men | living men 


None 
I'lg 
‘9 
"O21 
"15 


None None 


en a a es Ss 4,564 1,648 8-391 
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from disease or natural causes, the 
omission of these from the return 
probably affects chiefly this item of 
mortality. 

The determination of the diseases 
is a pure guess on the part of sea- 
men wholly ignorant of medical 
diagnosis, verified by landsmen 
equally ignorant of medical matters. 
How many of these really died of 
disease, and how many by errone- 
ous medicinal treatment, nobody 
knows. The mortality return owes 
its origin not so much to any 
desire to ascertain the cause of 
death as to the circumstance that 
the Government administer to the 
unpaid wages and effects of the 
deceased. The function of execu- 
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tor is found to be rather a profitable 
one, as the State realizes some 
8,144. a year after discharging the 
claims of relatives and creditors. 
Instead of applying this sum to the 
remission of taxation, it might, 
with equal justice and humanity, 
be. applied to the reduction of 
mortality at sea. This might be 
done by appointing medical officers 
to attend the shipping offices when 
crews are being discharged, to 
ascertain and certify the causes of 
death of any of their number, and 
to advise the captain and mates on 
the medicinal and other treatment 
which should have been adopted. 
The value of such advice was 
recently illustrated, when a high 
official of the Board of Trade was 
examining a very careful statement 
in the ‘ official log,’ signed by the 
captain and mate, of the sickness, 
treatment, and death of a seaman. 
The unusual care exhibited in the 
statement had first attracted atten- 
tion, which was sustained by the 
apparent humanity exercised. A 
medical friend, however, dropping 
in at the moment, pointed out that 
the captain had both mistaken the 
malady and had administered doses 
such as would have killed at least 
three healthy men, so that there was 
no wonder the patient had died. 
This counsel came, however, too 
late to be useful, for the captain 
and mate had already gone to sea 
again, under the impression that 
they had treated the case wisely, 
and prepared to poison in the same 
way any other seaman who ex- 
hibited somewhat similar symp- 
toms. Such cases of ignorance 
are believed to be not uncommon. 
But dietary, water, clothing, 
and sanitary conditions generally 
are shamefully neglected in many 
British merchant ships. - Medical 
advice would correct this in so far 
as it proceeds from want of thought ; 
and-medical men themselves might 
occasionally learn some simple 
lessons from intelligent seamen and 
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pass them on to others. It is 
hardly creditable to British intelli- 
gence and humanity that the 
Peruvian President of a Peruvian 
Benevolent Society should be in a 
position to write to the British 
Consul at Callao so recently as 1st 
December 1870: 


Dr. Roe is right in stating that almost 
all seamen received from British ships 
are affected with scurvy or allied mala- 
dies. Almost entire crews, in a deplo- 
rable condition from this dreadful malady, 
have, on various occasions, been re- 
ceived into the hospital. . . . I would 
wish, not only in the interests of the 
hospital, but in the cause of humanity, that 
you would represent to your Government 
that the only ships (with but few exceptions) 
which bring scurvy to our coast are English. 


On which the British Consul 
admits : 


The remarks in Senor Soroa’s note as to 
scurvy being very prevalent in, while almost 
entirely confined to British ships, is, I 
regret to say, but too true, only one foreign 
scurvy ship having been known to arrive 
here within the last seven years, whereas 
the number of those under the British flag 
has been very large. . Scurvy will 
continue to develop itself on long voyages, 
where a'sufficient supply of anti-scorbutic 
food is not supplied to the crew, in addition, 
or, I might say from the example of foreign 
ships, in lieu of lime juice. 


The last Parliamentary paper on 
Scurvy, 1871, shows how simply 
health can be preserved on the 
longest voyages by the supply of 


potatoes preserved in molasses. 
One case is mentioned in which a 
British crew, soon after leaving 
Aden for Callao, became subject to 
this dreadful malady, and the 
captain persuaded each man to 
eat daily a raw potato, which had 
been preserved in molasses. Fer- 
mentation having taken place in 
the molasses, the taste is said to 
have been that of chestnuts. The 
result was that the disease was 
completely eliminated, and the ship 
arrived at Callao with the crew in 
perfect health. Even granting 
that the system of insurance takes 
away all pecuniary interest in pre- 
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serving the crews in working 
order, still common humanity 
would surely furnish so simple and 
inexpensive a preventive, but for 
want of thought—thought which 
the proposed medical officers might 
suggest. 

But not only is a ‘ medical cer- 
tificate of the cause of death,’ such 
as the law demands when men die 
on land, essential to sailors; the 
Registrar-General of Seamen should 
have the assistance of a medical 
officer to evaluate, tabulate, and 
report upon these mortality certifi- 
cates. The Registrar-General of 
England has such aid. The Ad- 
miralty have such an officer; and 
since the publication of his annual 
reports, which began in 1856, naval 
men have made sanitary science a 
study, with the result that the 
death-rate has been diminished in 
the Royal Navy within that period 
more than one-half. The Medical 
Director-General’s annual criticisms 
have been taken to heart in the 
Queen’s service with that most 


noteworthy result in only seventeen 


years. As to the expense attending 
the granting and tabulating medi- 
cal certificates of the cause of 
death, it must be remembered that 
during the nineteen years 1852-70 
the balance of unclaimed wages of 
deceased merchant seamen handed 
over to the National Exchequer 
amounted to 154,743/., or an 
average of about 8,144/. per an- 
num. Is it too much to ask that 
this sum might be applied to the 
reduction of mortality from disease, 
&e., at sea in this way ? 

It is, however, in the deaths by 
violence that the absence of all in- 
quiry as to ‘whoe killed him, and 
unto whome the ship did belong,’ 
affects the death-rate of the two sea 
services most conspicuously. Omit- 
ting from consideration murders, 
suicides, and ‘ unknown causes’ of 
death, and applying the ratio of 
mortality from other violent causes 
which obtains in the Royal Navy 
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(exclusive of gun-shot wounds) to 
the mercantile marine, there ought 
not to have been more than 411 
deaths from violence in that service 
during either of the years 1869-70-71. 
There were then 2,528 lives annually 
lost by violence in excess of what 
would have been the case had the 
ratio per thousand men employed 
been the same as in the Queen’s 
service. Is it not highly important, 
then, that some legal steps should 
be taken to ascertain ‘ whoe killed ’ 
these 2,528 extra persons, ‘and unto 
whome the ships did belong’? Even 
if we strike off the 1,600 lost by 
shipwreck, which we have already 
discussed, there remains 1,339 per- 
sons drowned or killed on ship- 
board other than by wreck, without 
legal investigation. 

Why should not the local coroner 
at the port of discharge include de- 
ceased seamen who had belonged to 
the ships paying off there, under 
his legal charge? And if the coroner 
be unable to attend at the shipping 
office on the day of discharge, whilst 
all the crew are assembled for the 
last time, let the proposed medical 
registrar of the port act as deputy 
coroner on such occasions. Then, 
if a verdict of manslaughter be re- 
turned against the shipowner, char- 
terer, officers, seamen, or others, let 
the Solicitor of the Treasury or the 
Attorney-General intervene, as they 
do when idle young men scandalise 
public morals by putting on female 
clothing, when a prostitute is found 
dead in her bed, or when a claimant 
for title and property turns up from 
Australia, and on like occasions af- 
fecting landsmen. 

The only legal difficulty appears 
to be a technical one, which legis- 
lation should overcome, viz. the 
absence of the body. Let evidence 
of the death be accepted, instead of 
the corpus delicti. 1,339 deaths 
by violence, other than shipwreck, 
annually occur on the high seas un- 
questioned. Surely, a coroner might 
stop some of these, and reduce them 
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more nearly to the ratio of the 
Royal Navy. 

To sum up: the legal protec- 
tions for life at sea ought to be sim- 
ply those accorded to life on land. 

et (1st) the medical certificate of 
the cause of death, (2nd) the coro- 
ner’s inquest, and (3rd) the common 
law of the land be extended to sea- 
men and others dying under the 
egis of the British flag at sea. 
Repeal all legislation which hampers 
the action of the common law as it 
affects life at sea, and adopt such 
legislative measures as will restore 
and assist the action of the common 
law. Amongst the assistances 
which the common law might 
require as regards shipwreck are 
undoubtedly some such measures as 
those indicated by Mr. Plimsoll in 
his most patriotic, humane, and cou- 
rageous Appeal. Maximum and mi- 
nimum loadlines should be conspi- 
cuously marked on ships when their 
registered tonnage is determined. 
The draught of water on leaving 
port should be noted by the Customs 
officials, and entered in the ‘official 
log.’ And a limited survey of the 
hull, such as Lloyd’s surveyors 
exercise over two-fifths of the mer- 
cantile marine, might be enforced, 
provided the certificate be regarded 
as only negative in character, and 
as not releasing the owner from one 
iota of the legal responsibility under 
which he should be placed as to the 
safe condition of the ship, its equip- 
ment, cargo, stowage, and manning, 
should life be jeopardised or lost. 
These and such like measures should 
be adopted only in so far as they 
might assist justice in determining 
the degree of guilt of the owner or 
charterer, should life be hazarded. 
It is legal responsibility for man- 
slaughter, &c., in case of loss of life, 
on the part of the proprietor of the 
ship, with its atiendant penalties, 
to be decided in the ordinary courts 
of law, and under the common law 
of the land, that is chiefly needed. 

Marine insurance takes away all 
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pecuniary incentives to the preser- 
vation of property and life. The 
common law restored to the sea 
will alone supply what marine 
insurance takes away. ‘At the 
hand of every man’s brother will I 
require the life of man,’ is practi- 
cally the law of the land; let it also 
be the law of the sea. The urgent 
necessity for this is shown by the 
fact that the ratio of mortality in 
the mercantile marine is at least 
three times higher than in the 
Queen’s service, and of deaths by 
acknowledged violence six times 
higher; whilst the ratio of total 
shipwreck is at least five times 
greater than in the Royal Navy. 

It is to be regretted that the 
Royal Commission appears to be 
precluded, by the terms of reference, 
from inquiring into the whole mor- 
tality at sea; but as the whole of 
the desired information exists within 
the Board of Trade, nothing but 
political exigencies prevents life at 
sea being placed under similar legal 
protection to that accorded to life 
on land. The ‘shipping interest’ 
does not include the 196,000 vote- 
less seamen. And unrepresented 
maritime labour stands no chance 
against powerful and well-repre- 
sented sea capital in the Houses of 
Parliament. The voting portion of 
the ‘shipping interest’ will no 
doubt oppose Mr. Plimsoll’s noble 
efforts to the utmost. They will 
prosecute him and persecute him; 
but most of the respectable ship- 
owners thoroughly appreciate his 
invaluable exertions. Yet, strange 
to say, few of those who thus sym- 
pathise with Mr. Plimsoll have the 
boldness to come forward to support 
or lead the movement with which 
that gentleman is identified. This 
is, however, in keeping with all 
similar movements in which labour 
has sought and obtained protection 
from over-greedy capitalists. The 


.help has almost invariably come 


from outside the particular interest 
affected. The Miners Acts, the 
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Factory Acts, &c., were all carried 
by philanthropists with little public 
aid, even where they received much 
private sympathy from employers. 
We must not, then, be surprised if 
respectable shipowners do their 
sympathy in private, and doubtful 
ones engage in active and open 
opposition. The attitude of the 
Board of Trade is far more perplex- 
ing. We have the Marine Secretary, 
in his pamphlet on Shipwrecks, 
outdoing Mr. Plimsoll in the 
severity of his denunciations against 
‘villany, fraud, and murder;’ yet 
the Board (which is a phantom 
body) treats Mr. Plimsoll as an 
enemy, impedes his inquiries, and 
throws every obstacle in the way of 
immediate and effective legislation. 
Nothing is to be hoped for by 
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seamen of fair play and common 
justice in matters of life and death, 
otherwise than by forcibly extorting 
it from unwilling ‘shipping’ or vot- 
ing interests, from apparently un- 
willing political officials, and from 
an unwilling Legislature. This is 
what Mr. Plimsoll has undertaken 
to do on their behalf. Without the 
united aid of public opinion he 
cannot overcome these opposing 
forces; and there is great danger 
lest the present effervescence of 
public feeling be allowed to subside, 
without their lives being placed 
under similar legal protection to 
that enjoyed by every other inha- 
bitant of these islands. This legal 
equality is all that is wanted. Sea- 
men claim no more, they deserve no 
less. 
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OF GROWING OLD. 


N the hopeful May-time, when the 
primroses were springing, and 
the green leaves coming again, just 
this time thirteen years, I wrote an 
essay Concerning Growing Old in this 
magazine. That essay found favour, 
possibly because it deserved it ; pos- 
sibly because it did not: but that is 
neither here nor there. It gave the 
views of its subject which had then 
been reached: and, writing it, it 
seemed to its writer that he was 
able to look away backwards to- 
wards an illimitable horizon, and in 
fact that he was very old. ‘I am 
very old, I am forty,’ said Mr. 
Buckle on his birthday. Doubtless 
that remarkable man meant what 
he said, and spoke without any 
degree of affectation. When that 
essay was written, the writer wanted 
a good deal of being Half-Way: yet 
Mr. Buckle’s notion was quite 
honestly entertained. Looking back 
now, it seems different: as many 
things seem. He was young then: 
young comparatively. Mr. teen 
made mention of Tom Pinch, as ‘a 
respectable young man, aged thirty- 
five.’ A fortiori must he be young, 
who was considerably less. Yet 
did he presume to treat, not with- 
out sincere feeling, of a matter 
imperfectly understood. 

Let the subject of that departed 
May be recurred to. There is 
something to be said aboutit, learned 
through the experience of these thir- 
teen years. Much has come and 
gone, much has been learned, in that 
long time. It seems now as though 
no one could really feel old, if both 
his father and mother were still 
living : hale, active, enjoying society 
and life. Still abides the old Home 
whence the household werescattered. 
You are still one of ‘the boys:’ and 
in any perplexity you know where 
to go for counsel, always kind and 
sincere. But when they go, you 
stand in the front rank, with no 


- 


preceding generation between you 
and the great change. It makes a 
at difference, many know. 

May I recall that time, May in 
the year of grace 1860? It comes 
back, without recalling, to-night, 
very vividly. For to-day there 
came an afternoon of leisure, coming 
amid busy days: and after two miles’ 
walk over a dusty and shadeless 
road, whence, looking back, you 
saw dark towers and ruins and the 
environing sea, you might turn into 
a little wooded dell, down which 
murmurs a brook under green trees : 
and under the trees there blazed 
everywhere such thick tufts of 
great primroses as may seldom be 
seen: beautiful to look upon, and 
with the faint but powerful fra- 
grance which recalls earliest days. 
Doubtless it has been with many, 
that primroses were the first re- 
membered flowers. Among many 
Mays, these leaves and flowers 
brought back vividly that which 
has been named, wherein that old 
essay was written in scraps of time 
amid hard work now traceless. It 
was packed up, and sent away by 
post from Athens to Babylon, like 
others innumerable. For the dog 
had his day, and a very cheering 
day. And, lest vanity should ob- 
scure the fact, several kind friends 
were prompt to inform him when 
it began to go over. Then, a few 
days later, through the summer 
night with its brief darkness, he 
journeyed in the flying train to the 
great city: met once more (it was 
the last time) the dear old face of 
the friend who was then in cLarge 
of Fraser; and corrected his proof, 
not in the green light of leaves in 
the distant country, but in the 
hearing of the unceasing roar of 
the Strand ; looking down with awe 
on that awful tide of life: thinking 
How can an ignorant dweller amid 
trees and hedges, sheep and oxen, 
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where only small events ever occur, 
have anything to say worth being 
heard by wise and polished men 
and women strung and refined 
by the ceaseless brightening and 
sharpening of London? Then, in 
days just like these now present, 
under John Parker’s roof, the writer 
beheld for the first time many 
eminent and famous men, long 
known, and long beloved (some of 
them) through books which had 
cheered and stimulated and in- 
formed. How clever they were: 
how much they knew : how pleasant 
and kind a set it was which had 
those head-quarters! It was all 
fresh and wonderful. And happily 
for himself, the writer lives so far 
out of the busy world, and goes to 
it so seldom, that in great measure 
it remains as fresh and wonderful 
et. 

, By Growing Old I now understand 
reaching a point midway between 
forty and fifty; not without a 
tendency to get nearer the latter 
age, once hardly imaginable as a 
personal reality. And when one 
has in this grave sense grown old, 
is there any fact which is more 
pressed upon one than this: that 
there is such along look-back now ? 
The prospect stretches far. Me- 
mory is still keen and retentive : the 
distant prospect has not faded into 
mistiness: and as you go on, and 
now and then turn to look back, 
there is just so much added to the 
view. Once, it was wonderful to 
hear a man talk of what he had 
done twenty years ago; still more, 
of what had happened thirty years 
ago: it seemed a vast stretch of 
time, possible indeed in the ex- 
perience of others, but inconceivable 
in one’s own. For every buman 
being is like Sidney’s shepherd-boy 
in this, that he fails to take in that 


he will ever grow old. It seems 
yesterday since the writer, reading 
for the Bar (how much English law 
lost in him!) diligently frequented 
Westminster Hall and the Guild- 
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hall: and seeing vigorous barristers 
roaring away to common juries, or 
going on with a cross-examination 
in which every question began with 
the sharp and minacious Now Sir; 
listened with wonder to the assur- 
ance that the vigorous barrister had 
worn a wig and gown for five-and- 
twenty years, or five-and-thirty, 
Surely he ought to be dead long ago. 
That was the reflection then. It is 
different now. It has been dis- 
covered that time passes away, to 
the amount of twenty years or more; 
but that it is really a very short 
while; and it leaves the human 
being notso much changed: still with 
the old likings, hopes, and wishes ; 
still with the old weaknesses and 
faults; still the same man. Fur- 
thermore, as years accumulate 
behind one, so does work. You 
have done such a deal. It mounts 
up into something awful to think 
of. And this, though very much 
of the work done leaves no per- 
manent trace, but just suffices to do 
what is required by the day: and to 
keep the machinery going. You 
have written fourteen letters this 
morning ; you have visited eighteen 
sick folk this afternoon. It had 
all to be done. Had you not done 
it, you would have been miserable 
in the sense of duty neglected. 
But there is nothing to show for it. 
It is not like the abiding pages of 
inestimable theology, or mild 
morality, which, being written, you 
lay up in a box: the abiding me- 
morial of past labour. It frightened 
one, in the old days, to hear men 
in advanced life speak of the work 
they had done. I remember the 
sense of awe with which I heard a 
clergyman of about sixty years, 
mention (with no air of recording 
an exploit) that he had at one 
period of his life written a hundred 
and fifty lectures on St. Luke’s 
Gospel. I gazed upon him with the 
feeling, And are you there living to 
tell it? Knowing the work im- 
plied in writing even one sermon 
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it seemed to the youthful mind as 
though those hundred and fifty were 
work enough for a lifetime: instead 
of being a mere thing done by the 
bye at one period of a man’s life. 
I thought then, ignorantly, that 
when I had written so many, I 
should stop finally. It is not so. 
Just live on, young preacher, 
and quietly do your duty year 
after year; and without any 
terrible pressure upon the energies 
of any one week, years will make 
your sermons count up to several 
times a hundred and fifty. You 
will have done hundreds of times 
what you thought it wonderful to 
have achieved once or twice. You 
learn that human beings are not 
speedily killed even by very hard 
work. And as the preacher may 
look quite young who has written 
a hundred and fifty lectures on Luke, 
so one finds here and therean airy 
young woman who is the mother of 
eight children. These are the things 
one comes to remark, as we grow 
old. But there are things on the 
other side of the account too, If 
there be those who look young and 
fresh after going through many years 
and much toil, there are others who 
look very faded with less to explain 
the look than ought to be. Justa 
year since, at a certain large as- 
sembly of ecclesiastical persons, I 
beheld many old fellow-students, not 
seen for several years. One could 
not but think of the chorus of the 
Northumbrian pitman’s song to the 
old oak tree: 

Sair failed hinny, sair failed now: 

Sair failed hinny, since I kenned thou. 
Which refrain, it may be added, is 
good Lowland Scotch, in all save the 
use of thou for the objective. Many 
an old working Scotchman has said 
inmy hearing that he was sair failed. 
And besides the failing or fading of 
one’s old friends who remain, there 
are so many dead : one or two whose 
going makes a change on almost 
everything. It was a blow, when a 


friend of college days becameagrand- 
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father. Whatan ideaof effetenessand 
stupidity long ago gathered round 
the name: what pictures of old 
doited bodies tottering on the brink 
of the grave! What a young 
fellow a grandfather is now! No 
doubt he married early; and his 
daughter did the like: and in such 
a case the venerable crown may 
encircle the brow that is not so 
much beyond forty. It was a blow, 
too, when the other day a contem- 
porary at the University was made 
a Judge. I do not mean any of 
the lesser tribunals whose occupants 
occasionally arrogate the venerable 
title: I mean a bond fide Judge of 
one of the supreme Courts of the 
land. It was a comfort, indeed, to 
reflect that he is esteemed as having 
become a Judge very early. 

The reader doubtless knows that 
ballad, written by good old Dr. 
Robert Chambers, which begins : 


O, Randal was a bonny lad when he gaed 


awa’: 


and which goes on to tell how 
changed Randal was when he came 
back, and how changed he found 
everything he had left. Young 
folk smile at that ballad: aging 
people sigh. For the most touch- 
ing change of all is not the supreme 
change which is made by death. 
It is the change which passes on 
people while they are still in this 
life, going on. It is just common- 
places which touch us most: un- 
less we be exceptional persons, not 
easily touched at all. For a com- 
mon-place means something that 
multitudes of human beings have 
felt ; and a great many have said. 
You cannot see, in the careworn 
face of advancing years, the rosy 
face of the little child. And far 
greater than any change on out- 
ward aspect, is the change which 
time works upon the soul within, 
its hopes, views, character. There 
are moods in which one would 
wish just to stand still: would wish 
that nobody would ever grow 
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older ; that nobody would ever die. 
We had pleasant, kindly, cheerful 
ways of looking at things and 
people, and thinking of them: we 
had them once, and perhaps for a 
good while. If we could have 
kept them! But we could not 
keep them: we grew out of them : 
they went: and we have come to 
a stand-point whence the view is 
neither pleasant nor kindly nor 
cheerful. We do not think so well 
of our race as we once did: and 
we cannot bring ourselves to think 
better of them merely by seeing 
that it would be very pleasant if 
we could do so. We can, in some 
things, no more make sure of keep- 
ing our convictions and sentiments 
than our friends and surroundings. 
We must drift, drift away. 

Though we who are growing old 
are changed in outward aspect ; 
and doubtless much more changed 
than it seems to ourselves, who 
have witnessed the slow coming on 
of that gradual change; yet the 
outward change which is most im- 
pressive and even startling, is that 
which a few years have made on 
those much our juniors. It is 
nearly eight years since I became 
incumbent of a certain far-famed 
parish, to which many more of the 
intellectually-big folk of the earth 
from time to time come than 
happens in the case of most parishes 
so small in population. One part 
of my duty here is to endeavour to 
know every man, woman, and child 
of these few thousands. And this is 
done by Scotch clergymen through 
the tedious, wearing-out, yet most 
needful and profitable means of 
visitation from house to house, year 
by year. This spring I have been 
startled, everywhere, by finding 
those whom I knew eight years 
since as little girls, now developed 
into grown-up young women. The 
difference between ten and eighteen 
is vast. No other eight years will 
make such a difference, till the pil- 
grimage draws near its close. And 
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girls turn into young women at an 
age at which you do not call a boy 
a young man. Years since, a good 
old clergyman, who upon this day 
will be laid in his grave, told me 
that the first child he christened 
was a middle-aged guardsman, a 
county member, who fell bravely 
in the Crimea. It seemed strange. 
But now I meet here and there 
oung women and big lads for whom 
I did the like: some of the latter 
order much more knowing than me. 
There is a peculiar interest one feels 
in such: but after talking with 
them one goes away in silence, 
shakinga meditative head. Stranger 
still it seems when one’s own chil- 
dren begin to grow out of the little 
children into great lads and girls. 
Of course, where life is, there must 
be growth. Every one knows that 
where life is once started, is once 
there, it is not a thing to stand 
still, and keep on in the same way : 
it must grow, and growth means 
change. The merry little boy 


must turn into the strong, anxious 


man. The little boy is dead and 
gone, as much as he can ever be. 
And though the change (I suppose) 
is in the main for the better, yet 
something, too, is lost: something 
that was beautiful in its season: 
something that was very dear. 

For the physical decadence that 
advancing years bring, one does 
not care much. Personal self-con- 
ceit, if you ever had much, is dead 
long ago. The interesting question 
now is, What shall be thought of 
your children: not at all what 
of yourself. Of course, gray hairs 
come: and one remembers these 
are premonitions, like the fading 
leaves of a tree. It is going down- 
hill. Still, one can walk as fast 
and far as ever, and go through 
even harder work ; like the seasoned 
horses one occasionally sees adver- 
tised for sale. Possibly your con- 
viction that you are as hale and 
strong as fifteen years since, ex- 
cites the smile of young folk. So 
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you keep it to yourself. You re- 
mark, as the main material charac- 
teristic of this season, a tendency to 
grow broader. I remember how, 
long ago, sitting behind my good old 
black horse, I marked how year by 
year the once slender back grew 
broader. The lower nature runs 
its course faster than we do: but 
its course is a parable of our 
own. Young people appear very 
slight creatures now: surely slen- 
derer than they used to be. And 
the broadening race remark with 
jealousy any contemporary who re- 
tains unduly long the slightness of 
early days. Instead of regarding 
such a one as a slender youth, 
they tend to call him a living 
skeleton. 

One by one, the old familiar 
faces are leaving us. The profes- 
sors under whom you studied are 
most of them gone. It rejoiced 
the writer lately to see one of his 
professors still wearing a quite 
youthful appearance. But he was 


appointed very young: the writer 
was of his earliest crop of students: 
and the professor’s complexion is 


fair. Yet he is a great man: none 
more eminent in his own walk. 
Only a few weeks since another of 
my professors died: one who was 
much more than sixty when I was 
under him, many a yearago. But 
he lived to a very great age: and 
was a link between the present and 
a distant past. And he saw one of 
the lads whom he taught serve for 
a good many years as Bishop of 
London, and then become Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. A curious 
experience in these later days is 
to read biographies of men you 
knew, a large part of which con- 
sists of the record of events which 
are within (what seems) your quite 
recent memory. But then one 
thinks that the latter years of the 
biographies of men who die in 
harness are apt to be recorded at a 
length which is out of accurate 
perspective. Another start will be 
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when some one with whom you 
deal assures you that he regards 
your wishes with special favour, 
because you are an old customer. 
It jarred the writer to be told this 
by the skilful provider who furnishes 
his pulpit robes. But then it was 
borne in, as a fact, that the first set 
of these had been made twenty 
years before. And what could be 
said ? 


What have we learned; what 
grown into: growing old ? 

I fear, my reader, you have grown 
more worldly of spirit. To be ex- 
plicit, you care more about money. 
For you have learned by experi- 
ence (your own and others) what 
it can do: what the want of it can 
do. The tragedy of modern life 
is the misery that comes through 
not being able to pay your bills. 
It abates all talent: clips the wings 
of genius: destroys self-respect : 
wears away the sharp discernment 
of what is honest and what dis- 
honest. Sorry are the shifts, mean 
the tricks, many the lies, of certain 
among needy folk. And the neediest 
are those who have considerable 
incomes: but, like idiots, live as 
though they had a great deal 
larger. 

Human beings, from high and 
pure motives, have made worldly 
sacrifices in youth which they re- 
gretted in cool after age. Whena 
child, I used to read with delight 
a little volume called Anna Ross, 
the Orphan of Waterloo. The story 
is that little Anna, being left an 
orphan, lived some months with 
one uncle, and next some months 
with another; and was then called 
to say with whom she would live 
permanently. This was to be said 
with dramatic effect, in a large 
family gathering. One uncle was 
a wealthy landed squire: the other 
a poor Scotch country clergyman. 
The rich family was (of course) 
irreligious: the poor family pious. 
But the girl, though offered all 
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worldly advantage on one hand, 
and assured she should have none 
on the other, made choice of poverty 
with piety. Each uncle made a 
little speech : then Anna followed : 
ending with the climax, ‘ Uncle 
Murray, I choose to remain with 
you.’ So saying, she cast herself 
into Uncle Murray’sarms. I sym- 
pathised deeply with Anna, in 
earlier days. Iam far from saying 
but what, if the facts were as stated, 
everything evil and miserable in 
the rich family, everything good 
and happy in the poor, I should 
sympathise with her yet. But I 
have come to greatly doubt if the 
facts could have been so. And I 
have come to be perfectly sure that 
devotion and piety and amiability 
are allotted impartially to rich and 
poor. You are not a whit surer of 


being good, because you are ill off: 
not a whit in greater danger of 
being bad, because well off. Even 
as a boy, I wondered if that enthu- 
siastic girl would be able to maintain 
her enthusiastic choice, through a 


long life. Would the day come 
when she would feel she had made 
a mistake? I should be de- 
lighted to think it never did: but 
I fear, I fear. She had grown fond 
(it can be gathered) of a cousin 
Murray, who was going into the 
Scotch Church. Of course, he had 
nothing beyond his living, when he 
got a living. And there are many 
livings under two hundred a year. 
I read to-day in the Scotsman that 
at a meeting of the Association for 
Augmenting the Smaller Livings, a 
very clever and judicious friend 
(himself the holder of a good living) 
stated that ‘there was nothing in 
the market so cheap as clergymen. 
There was not a servant in a com- 
fortable gentleman’s house who did 
not live more comfortably than the 
four hundred clergy’ (out of thir- 
teen hundred) ‘ who had under two 
hundred a year.’ Not long since, 
Mr. Gladstone said something to 
thesameeffect. The important point 
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is that (no matter by whom said) 
the thing is true. Now, go back 
to Anna Ross. It would be all very 
well, perhaps, at first. But chil- 
dren would multiply according to 
the mysterious law that they 
multiply most where there is least 
to give them. The carpets would 
wear out, but not be replaced: the 
bright student of other days would 
not be able to buy books, and 
would rust intellectually: his cares 
and toils would tell upon his nerves 
and digestion, and the sweet amia- 
bility of former years would turn 
to moroseness, snappishness, sus- 
piciousness, despondency: finally, 
the poor fellow might die early, 
leaving his wife with the children 
and forty-eight pounds a year. All 
honour and esteem to the brave 
women,—there never were truer 
heroines, God help them!—who (so 
placed) have struggled on through 
sordid straits and never-ceasing 
corroding anxiety, and clothed and 
fed and educated their children and 
fitted them to reach (as many of 
them have reached) high and hon- 
ourable places in life, still carrying 
the kindly brotherhood of the Manse 
with them to the end. But is it 
fair to run the risk of those awful 
material (ay, and moral) perils, if 
it can be honestly escaped ? Could 
not the son, the Chief Justice or 
Chancellor, be just as good a 
Christian as the father or mother 
who (by God’s grace) kept faith 
and hope through those toiling 
anxious years of sorry shifts and 
calculations? And Anna would 
not have been human if, when her 
poor boy needed a new jacket and 
new school-books, and she could 
not pay for them, or when the 
doctor ordered wine forthe consump- 
tive daughter and the poor dying 
girl had to do without it, she did 
not wonder whether the tempta- 
tions of poverty are not to the full 
as great as those of wealth; and 
think she might have been as good 
and far happier had she chosen to 
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go with kind and wealthy uncle 
Ross. 

Possibly the reader may have 
known cases, one or two, not unlike 
that of the famous girl: cases in 
which considerable worldly pro- 
spects were foregone, in youth, for 
what was esteemed as conscience 
sake: or through the desire to 
devote one’s life to a sacred calling. 
I was myself acquainted with one 
to whom a career was open which 
might have led to eminent place, 
but who resolutely turned away 
from that to enter the Church, led 
by purely religious considerations. 
He was surprised above measure 
when many friends, of distinguished 
piety, pressed vehemently upon him 
how absurd a choice he was making: 
electing poverty and light esteem 
when wealth and position were 
attainable. In that time of fervid 
feeling, this life appeared so little, 
and that beyond so big, that it 
seemed as though it did not at all 
matter whether in the brief passage 
through mortality one were rich or 
poor. It appeared a low and 
worldly mode of viewing things 
which was pressed upon him by 
the older and calmer but just as 
devout folk. No life, it seemed, 
could be so sacred as one spent in 
the sacred office. That youth had 
his way: and worked hard in the 
Church, and with cheering success, 
for many years. Though he loved 
his profession always, and though 
such faculties as he possessed were 
specially fitted to his calling, yet, 
sometimes, as years went over, he 
looked back upon that early deci- 
sion, not without a sigh. When 
one old fellow-student became a 
Chief Justice, and one a cabinet 
minister, he recalled how once he 
had beaten them both. Of course, 
he might have been a briefless man, 
sitting sadly on the back benches ; 
but then the great prizes were 
there, and he might have tried 
what he could do. Life, too, turned 
out not to be so short: and not a 
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mere passage to another, to be got 
through as fast as might be. Life 
was a long thing; with great power 
to wear down strong resolutions 
and cool warm feelings. And it 
was not a passage to be hurried 
through, but a thing to be diligently 
made the best of; with its work 
and perplexity and care, demanding 
strength, wisdom, and courage. 
Above all, that man found that 
with many who enter it, the Church 
is just as much a secular business 
as the selling of bread or railway 
shares. He had looked for a noble 
elevation above this world: a pure 
and sublime devotion : but he dis- 
covered there was just as little real 
religion there as anywhere else. 
He found that in a profession where 
there seemed no room for worldly 
ambition, there was just as much as 
in a profession with the great prizes 
of rank and renown: the difference 
being that the competitors were (for 
the most part) inferior men, intel- 
lectually and socially, to whom the 
littlerewardsattainable were as great 
prizes as really great prizes are to 
their betters. He found, with 
sorrow, that along with a lower 
standard, social and intellectual, 
there comes a lower morality as 
well: a lack of magnanimity, noble- 
ness, self-forgetfulness. And he 
was known to say that he would 
have thought far more highly 
of his order if he had not known so 
much of it: and that, though not 
regretting that choice of early 
years, he would not make it if it 
were to make again. 


You come to think that so much 
of the way is over, that it matters 
less how things go. You have not 
grown so careless as you possibly 
may when much nearer the end: 
but you have the beginnings of the 
feeling that will come then. You 
remember how Wordsworth, when 
a very old man, had an important 
tooth knocked out by an accident ; 
but merely remarked that this 
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would have been a much more 
serious loss had it come forty years 
before. You are not anxious, now, 
about making a good appearance 
on any important occasion. That 
is outgrown. No one, beyond those 
very near, will care whether you 
do or not. You desire quietly and 
faithfully to do your duty, and have 
no expectation of extended fame. 
It may be confessed, that it is very 
pleasant if before you begin to fall 
off much in body and mind, you 
have reached such a place in your 
worldly calling as makes sure that 
no one can dream that when vacan- 
cies occur, you are looking for 
further preferment. To get to the 
end of your tether, though its 
length be modest, is well. It cuts 
off all temptation to incur the risk 
of occasional seasons of feverish 
anxiety, to be followed by defeat 
and mortification. One thinks of 
the counsel given to an Anglican 
clergyman who had reached a con- 
siderable elevation but was destined 
to a much higher, by a venerable 


dignitary approaching the confines 
of this life : ‘ Always have an eye to 


preferment.’ No more disquieting 
counsel could be given toman. It 
must cause, to the average mind, 
a certain fever, to know that it is 
likely one may be appointed to the 
highest place. It is better, far 
better, to know that the temptation 
and fever will never come one’s 
way. Dr. Barry tells that after his 
father had sent in his design for the 
Houses of Parliament, he remained 
quite cool and peaceful ‘till rmmours 
began to ooze out that No. 64 was 
among the first, and not unlikely to 
be the chosen design. Then fol- 
lowed a short time of vehement 
excitement, till the award was pub- 
lished, and the first premium as- 
signed to Mr. Barry.’ A wise man, 
knowing how vehement might be 
the excitement of ambition, may 
well turn into a path which affords 
no room for it. Let us keep out of 
the strife and the race, and ‘ study 
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to be quiet.’ It is not worth while 
to fret one’s-self into a nervous 
fever. 

There is an inconsistency about the 
estimate of human nature (including 
your own) into which you grow. 
You bear patiently with almost 
anything ; you are charitable to- 
wards your fellow-creatures; but 
you do not think highly of them. It 
does not do to look too closely and 
nearly into poor humanity. It is 
because you know yourself much 
better than you know any one 
else, that you are well aware that 
you are yourself the greatest fool 
you have ever known. You are 
aware of the peculiar estimate of 
needy people that is gained by a 
poor-law inspector. It will clash 
sadly with the warm confidence 
wherewith you believe needy people’s 
stories in your unsophisticated days. 
There are very many who are always 
ready to tell a falsehood to cloak a 
misdeed, or to obtain some small 
advantage. It wasa miserable view 
of human nature that the eccentric 
wealthy man reached, who devoted 
his days to riding in London omni- 
buses, and eagerly volunteering to 
hand change from the conductor to 
the passengers. He had with him 
great store of pence, and always 
added a penny or two to the change. 
The passenger received it: saw he 
had got too much; and (sad to say) 
in the majority of cases, eagerly put 
it in his pocket. A fair per centage 
of honest men and women handed 
back the over payment. But the 
wealthy cynic held bythe conclusion, 
that a very small temptation would 
make many human beings thieves. 
Let us not be cynical ; but we can- 
not shut our eyes to facts. A 
specially kind and generous man 
lately encountered a signal instance 
of ingratitude from one whom he 
had served very kindly and materi- 
ally. His only remark (uttered in 
my hearing), was Just the usual 
thing. Even Arnold, with all his 
nobleness and trustfulness of nature, 
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now and then wrote in his diary 
awful passages about the depravity 
of even school-boy humanity. And 
I fear that many experienced folk, 
always smooth and courteous, have 
come to act on the principle 
of treating every friend as re- 
membering that some day he may 
be an enemy, and every enemy as 
remembering that some day it may 
be expedient to receive him as a 
friend. I have heard a fellow- 
mortal complain that owing to his 
having disobliged one who may be 
called Y, Y had cut him. I ventured 
to suggest to the fellow-mortal that 
he should not complain. It was 
well to know that henceforth Y 
was an enemy, and to calculate ac- 
cordingly. Whereas, had Y been 
more a man of the world, he would 
have treated my fellow-mortal with 
unabated suavity, till the day came 
when (still with the suave counte- 
nance) he could return the blow he 
had received, with crushing effect. 
Always be most afraid of the man 
to whom you know you have be- 
haved badly, but who ever receives 
you with unruffled courtesy. He 
may be a thoroughly high-principled 
man who bears no malice, and who 
is resolved to overcome evil with 
good. But he may be a man who 
keeps his rod in pickle against the 
day when he can give you asignally 
vicious cut with it; when he can 
prevent your getting something on 
which you had set your heart, or 
say a bad word of you which may 
blight the toils and hopes of years. 
One thing to which experience 
reconciles you, or (to speak more 
accurately) which experience teaches 
you to expect with certainty, is Un- 
punctuality in completing all work. 
From the sending home of a pair of 
shoes to the publication of a great 
book or the making ready of a great 
Exhibition, it is still the same. It 
appears to be the condition of our 
being here, that everything shall 
not be ready till later than it 
was promised ; also, that everything 
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shall cost a great deal more than 
you were assured it would. The 
sanguine soul miscalculates what its 
powers can doin a given time. The 
obliging soul pleases a customer by 
assurances which will never be 
realised. No doubt there are ex- 
ceptions : rare and. noble exceptions. 
I could name about half-a-dozen, 
among all I know, who, if they 
undertake to do a thing by such a 
day, are ready tothe hour. Ishould 
like here to eternize their names, 
but it would not do to turn my 
essay into an advertising medium. 
Medium, I observe, is the word. The 
other day I wasupbraidinga remark- 
ably intelligent workman for having 
failed to come and do some needful 
piece of work at the time he pro- 
mised. It was impossible to be 
angry with one so good-natured 
though impenitent in his dilatori- 
ness, when he asked, not without a 
touch of natural indignation, ‘ Are 
ye so foolish as to believe a word a 
tradesman says?’ In early youth, 
we have not attained the cynical in- 
credulity which is sure tocome. A 
little boy has just entered my room, 
boiling with just wrath. His 
years are seven. He stated that 
Mr. Snooks had told ‘a downright 
lie.’ Snooks had stated the day 
before that certain repairs had been 
made on a large wooden horse ; but 
the little man, having just gone to 
bring home his horse, had found it 
untouched by the mender’s hand. 
The experience will become very 
common in after years. Many a 
time will hereturn home from a brief 
absence, hoping to find some work 
about his house completed, whose 
completeness by that day had been 
solemnly promised, to find that it 
had never been touched. It is an 
always jarring and irritating ex- 
perience. Of course, it implies un- 
faithfulness to a bargain: and it 
implies, further, aselfish and coarse- 
grained disregard of the annoyance 
others may undergo through your 
neglect. ‘And these are two very 
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bad things. Then, friendly reader 
of past years, have you learned never 
to expect that the average human 
being will deliver any message 
accurately? Likewise, that many 
mortals, through stupidity or inat- 
tention, will not understand what 
you say to them: misunderstanding 
indeed to the degree of thinking 
(and saying) that you said exactly 
the opposite of what you said ? 
After all,a growing charitableness 
comes through the conviction that 
people are working out the nature 
that is in them. Not that they 
cannot help it ; but it is difficult to 
them to help it. Where many years 
have gone over, you find the man 
again still with the same oddities 
and faults as in the old time. You 


have not seen him fora decade, but 
you find yourself in his company ; 
and there is the old violence, or 
pettedness, or vapouring. And you 
may have known one possessing 
many good qualities : able, conscien- 
tious, hard-working, God-fearing ; 


yet some little irritability of nervous 
system, continually manifesting itself 
year after year, has gone far to 
neutralize all. He could not help 
it: expose him to provocation, and 
he could no more help flaring up 
than a man dipped in water can 
help being wet. Yet the course of 
Providence has punished the in- 
voluntary fault : has held him back 
from eminence and honour, other- 
wise well-merited. If a preacher, 
every now and then you will hear 
of his breaking out upon the con- 
gregation for coughing or inatten- 
tion ; if a judge, there is an occa- 
sional scene in court with some 
pugnacious counsel ; if ashopkeeper, 
he will drive away an occasional 
customer. And it will be so from 
youth to age. Twenty years ago, 
the writer, a youthful clergyman, 
abode in a little country manse: it 
should rather be styled suburban. 
One morning, hearing a noise, he 
abandoned the page of sermon in 
progress, and hastened to the front 
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door. A very bumptious and ill- 
natured beggar-man was loudly 
abusing a harmless maid servant. 
The cause of offence is neither here 
nor there. The servant was not in 
fault, and I ordered the beggar off. 
He departed, firing a parting salute 
of bad language. Six years after- 
wards, a hundred miles off, as the 
writer walked round to his stable- 
yard, he heard a roaring. And, 
sure enough, there was the self- 
same beggar, quarrelsome as of yore, 
in the height of an altercation. 
Poor fellow, he had doubtless spent 
these years, and many more, in the 
atmosphere of controversy. Time 
and place were changed, but my old 
acquaintance was still the same. 
Only at two points in his life did 
that fellow-creature enter my field 
of view, each time for two minutes ; 
yet in these brief seasons his nature 
asserted itself. But let us not 
think of the faults ofothers. Don’t 
you know, my brother, that our own 
faults arenevercured P Year after 
year, spite of many a setting-down, 
the foolish or evil tendency abides. 
The child is father of the man. 
Circumstances change, and the de- 
velopment of evil alters; but the 
selfsame thing is there, essentially 
unchanged. The shuffling, tricky, 
lying school-boy, is lacking through 
all life in the ingenuousness of 
moral courage. And he cannot 
reach it, any more than he can 
reach the stature of Goliath. Pro- 
bably we are not such fools as not 
to know what are our own faults. 
Whatever they are, itis vexing how 
they keep byus. The old enemies, 
oftentimes smitten on the head, 
will not be killed. ‘I would need 
to be made over again to do that,’ 
said an old Scotch woman to me 
long ago, when I counselled her to 
leave off vexing herself with need- 
less fears of coming evil. Almost 
the only fault which I have seen 
thoroughly got rid of, more than 
once or twice, is that of untidiness. 
Give the slatternly boy or girl an 
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exclusive room to inhabit and take 
care of, and a new leaf is turned 
over (in some cases) straightway. 
As he who gets something to con- 
serve, becomes conservative, so does 
the average human being grow tidy, 
when he has something of his own 
to keep tidy. No doubt there are 
hopeless slatterns, the curse of all 
around them, who are slatterns to 
the last. 

Did you wonder sometimes, long 
ago, how you could manage to break 
off some usage or acquaintance 
that you had grown tired of, but 
did not see how you could get free 
from? You have learned thatthings 
break themselves off. Don’t be 
afraid. One understands well David 
Copperfield’s burden of mind as to 
the helpless page who could neither 
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work nor go away : how poor David 
perplexed himself with apprehen- 
sions as to what should be done 
with the page when he had grown 
an old grey-headed man. Youlearn 
that these are needless fears. Some- 
how or other, as time goes on, all 
things are brought toa close. In 
this world, try your hardest, you 
will not very long keep things going 
on in the same way. You thought 
you would have your pages in every 
number of the magazine as long as 
you lived ; but by insensible degrees 
that wears to an end. You grow 
out of things. The old order, in 
things lesser and greater, must give 
place to the new. And there need 
not be any violent breaking-off. 
Time is on the side of him who 
desires change. 


A. K. H. B. 





